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Author's  Note 


MY  first  visit  to  tlu»  United  States  of  Aincricu 
—  )i  sliort  one  —  wjus  i»ai<l  in  1HS8.  The 
oljservations  on  wliicli  tiiis  iMtok  is  mainly 
iMwed  were,  however,  nuid*!  in  lHl>0-l>;i,  when 
I  spent  nearly  three  yeai-s  in  tlio  conntry,  enj^aifed  in 
the  preparation  of  "  Itaedeker'^  Handhool  to  the  I'nited 
States."  My  work  led  me  int<»  iilihist  every  State  and 
Territctry  in  the  Union,  and  Wrou^dit  me  into  direct 
contact  with  representatives  of  practically  c^'cry  chiss. 
The  hook  wsvs  almost  wholly  written  in  what  leisure  I 
could  find  for  it  in  IHlJo  and  18!MI.  The  foot-notes, 
ad(h'd  on  my  third  visit  to  the  country  (181)8),  while 
I  was  seeing  the  cliaptei-s  through  the  press,  have  at 
lesist  this  significance,  that  they  show  how  rai>idly 
things  change  in  the   Land  of  Contrasts. 

No  part  of  the  l)Ook  luus  In^en  pn^viously  puhlished, 
except  some  ten  pages  or  so,  which  appeared  in  tlut 
Arena  for  'Inly,  1892.  Most  of  the  matter  in  this  arti- 
cle hiw  been  incorporated  in  Chapter  II.  of  the  [>rescnt 
volume. 

So  far  as  the  book  hjus  any  general  intention,  my  aim 
luus  been,  while  not  ignoring  tlu^  defects  of  American 
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civilisutioii,  to  dwell  ratlicr  on  those  leatmcs  in  wliieli, 
as  it  seems  to  ine,  Jolm  Hull  i:iiiy  leuni  from  \hnihvv 
.lonathiiii.  I  eertiiinly  luive  not  liad  so  inueh  tiouhle 
111  findiu^r  these  features  jis  seems  to  Jiave  been  the  ease 
with  many  other  British  erities  of  America.  My  sojourn 
in  the  Unit^Ml  States  luis  been  full  of  benefit  ami  stimu- 
lus to  myself;  and  I  should  like  to  believe  that  my 
Ameriean  readei-s  will  see  that  this  l»ook  is  substantially 
a  tribute  of  admiration  and  j,natitude. 

.1.  V   M. 


Introductory 

IT  is  not  eveiyone's  business,  nor  would  it  1)0  oveiy- 
one's  |)k'asuiv,  tu  visit  the  I'liitcd  States  of 
Ainericii.  More,  i)erliai>s,  tiiaii  in  any  other  country 
that  I  know  of  will  what  tlu;  traveller  linds  there 
depend  on  what  he  l)rin«(s  witli  him.  I'reeoneeption  will 
easily  fatten  into  a  perfect  mannnoth  of  realisation  ;  hut 
the  open  mind  will  add  innneasurahly  to  its  <-arner  of 
interests  and  experiences.  It  may  he  ^'hut  a  colourless 
crowd  of  h'lrren  life  to  tiie  dilettante  — a  ])oisonous  lidd 
of  clover  to  the  cynic "  (Martin  Morris);  hut  he  to 
whom  man  is  im.re  than  art  will  easily  iind  his 
account  in  a  visit  to  the  American  Ki'puhlic.  The  man 
whose  hent  of  mind  is  distinctly  conservative,  to  whom 
iiniovation  always  su«-o(.sts  a  presumption  of  deteriora- 
tion, will  inohahly  he  nmch  more  irritated  than  inter- 
ested hy  a  luMvorinati f  the  riiic.n.     The  Knolishman 

who  is  WiMlded  to  his  own  ideas,  and  whose  conception 
of  comfort  and  pleasure  is  hounded  hy  the  wav  thev  (h» 
things  at  home,  may  be  <roa(lcd  almost  to  madness  hv 
the  onat-stinos  of  American  readjustiuents  -and  all  the 
more  because  he  cannot  a«h)i»t  the  explanation  that  thev 
are  the  natural  outcome  of  an  alien  blood  and  a  foreign 
tonniic.  If  he  expects  the  same  servility  from  his  '' in- 
feriom"  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  at  home,  his 
relations  with  them  will  be  a  series  of  electric  shocks; 
nay,  his  very  expectation  of  it  will  exasperate  the 
American    and    make    him    show    his    very   woi><t   side. 
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The  stately  English  dame  must  let  her  amusement  out- 
weigh her  resentment  if  she  is  addressed  hh  "  grandma  " 
by  some  genial  railway  conductor  of  the  West ;  she  may 
feel  assured  that  no  impertinence  is  intended. 

The  lover  of  scenery  who  expects  to  see  a  Jungfrau 
float  into  his  ken  l)efore  he  has  lost  sight  of  a  Mte.  Rosa  > 
the  architect  who  expects  to  find  the  railway  time-table 
punctuated  at  hourly  intervals  by  a  venerable  monument 
of  his  art ;  the  connoisseur  who  hopes  to  visit  a  Pitti 
Palace  or  a  Dresden  Picture  Gallery  in  every  large  city; 
the  student  who  counts  on  finding  almost  every  foot  of 
ground  soaked  with  historic  gore  and  every  building  hal- 
lowed by  immemorial  association ;  the  sociologist  who 
looks  for  different  customs,  costumes,  and  language  at 
every  stage  of  his  journey ;  —  each  and  all  of  these  will 
do  well  to  refrain  his  foot  from  the  soil  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  is  interested 
in  the  workings  of  civilisation  under  totally  new  condi- 
tions ;  who  can  make  allowances,  and  quickly  and  esusily 
readjust  his  mental  attitude ;  who  has  learned  to  let  the 
new  comforts  of  a  new  country  make  up,  temporarily  at 
leiust,  for  the  loss  of  the  old  ;  who  finds  nothing  alien  to 
him  that  is  human,  and  has  a  genuine  love  for  mankind; 
who  can  appi'eciiite  the  growtli  of  general  comfort  at 
the  expense  of  caste ;  who  delights  in  promising  experi- 
ments in  politics,  sociology,  and  education ;  who  is  not 
thrown  off  his  balance  by  the  shifting  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  honour  and  distinction ;  who,  in  a  word,  is 
not  congealed  by  conventionality,  but  is  ready  to  accept 
novelties  on  their  merits,  —  he,  unless  I  am  very  griev- 
ously mistaken,  will  find  compensations  in  the  United 
States  that  will  go  far  to  make  up  for  Swiss 
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Italian  lake,  for  (xothic  cathedral  and  Palladian  indace, 
for  historic  chartera  and  time-honoured  tombs,  for  paint- 
ings ])y  Raphael  and  statues  by  Phidias. 

Perhaps,  in  the  last  analysis,  our  appreciation  of 
America  will  depend  on  whether  we  are  optimistic  or 
pessimistic  in  regard  to  the  great  social  i)r()blem  which 
is  formed  of  so  many  smaller  problems.  If  we  think 
that  the  Ijest  we  can  do  is  to  preserve  what  we  have, 
America  will  be  but  a  series  of  disappointments.  If, 
however,  we  believe  that  man's  sympathies  for  othei-s 
will  grow  deeper,  that  his  ingenuity  will  ultimately  Ije 
equal  to  at  leiust  a  partial  solution  of  the  social  question, 
we  shall  watch  the  seething  of  the  American  crucible 
with  intensest  interest.  The  solution  of  the  social  [»rol)- 
lem,  si)eaking  broadly,  must  iniply  that  each  man  must  in 
some  direction,  simple  or  complex,  work  for  his  own 
livelihood.  Equality  will  always  be  a  word  for  fools 
and  doctrinaires  to  conjure  with,  but  those  who  l)elieve 
in  man's  sympathy  for  man  must  have  faith  that  some 
day  relative  human  justice  will  be  done,  which  will  be 
as  far  beyond  the  justice  of  to-day  a»s  light  is  from  dark.* 
And  it  would  be  hard  to  say  where  we  are  to  look  for 
this  consummation  if  not  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  "  has  been  the  home  of  the  poor  an<l  the  eccentric 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  lu\s  carried  their  poverty 
and  ptussions  on  its  stalwart  young  shouldei-s."  We  may 
visit  the  United  States,  like  M.  Bourget,  pour  reprendre 
un  peu  d^foi  dans  le  lendemaln  de  civiiisation. 

The  paragraph  on  a  previous  page  is  not  meant  to 
imply  that  the  United  States  are  destitute  of  scenic, 
artistic,  picturesque,  and  historic  interest.     The  worst 

•  I  have  some  suspicion  that  this  ought  to  be  in  quotation  marks,  but  cannot 
now  trace  the  passage. 
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tliat  cjiii  \ic  said  of  Aniericiin  .scenery  is  that  its  l)est 
points  are  separated  by  long  intervals;  the  l>est  can 
hardly  l)e  put  too  strongly.  Places  like  the  Yoseniite 
V^alley  (of  wliich  Mr.  Einei-son  said  that  it  was  the  only 
scenery  he  ever  saw  where  "  tlie  reality  came  up  to  the 
brag"),  the  Yellowstone  Park,  Niagara,  and  tlie  stupen- 
(h)us  Canon  of  the  Colorado  River  amply  make  good  their 
woHdwide  re[)utation ;  but  there  are  innumeral)k;  otlier 
[)laccs  less  known  in  Euroi)e,  such  as  the  primeval  woods 
and  countless  lakes  of  the  Adirondacks,  tlu;  softer 
beauties  of  the  Berkshire  Hills,  the  Hudson  (tliat 
grander  American  Rhino),  the  Swiss-like  White  Moun- 
tains, the  (^atskills,  tlie  mystic  Ocklawaha  of  Florida, 
and  the  JUack  Mountains  of  Carolina  that  would  anj})ly 
rei>ay  the  easy  trouble  of  an  Atlantic  passag(i  under 
modern  conditions.  The  historic  student,  too,  will  find 
nnu'h  that  is  worthy  of  his  attention,  especially  in  the 
older  Eastern  States  ;  and  will,  perhaps,  be  sur[)rised  to 
realise  how  rehitive  a  term  anti(piity  is.  In  a  short  time 
he  will  find  himself  looking  at  an  American  building  of 
the  seventeenth  century  with  an  nuich  reverence  as  if  it 
had  been  a  contemporary  of  the  Plantagenets ;  and, 
indeed,  if  anti(iuity  is  to  be  determined  by  change  and 
deveh)[)nient  rather  than  by  mere  flight  of  time,  the  two 
centuries  of  New  York  will  hold  their  own  with  a  cycle 
of  Cathay.  It  is,  iis  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  re- 
marked to  the  present  writer,  like  the  different  thermo- 
metrical  scales  ;  it  does  not  take  very  long  to  realise  that 
twenty-five  degrees  of  Rdaumur  mean  as  great  a  heat  as 
ninety  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Such  a  city  as  lioston 
amply  justifies  its  inclusion  in  a  "  Historic  Towns  "  series, 
along  with  London  and  Oxford ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
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11  singular  iiistaiu'e.  Kvcu  the  lover  of  art  will  not  find 
Aniorifa  an  alwoluto  Sahara.  To  Hay  nothing  of  the 
many  masterpieces  of  Kuro{)ean  painteis  that  have  found 
a  resting-place  in  America,  where  there  is  at  least  (»ne 
puhlie  picture  gallery  and  several  private  ones  of  the 
first  cliuss,  tiie  In'st  efforts  of  American  jiaintei-s,  and 
perhaps  still  more  those  of  American  sculptors,  are  full 
of  suiriTcstion  and  charm;  while  I  caiuiot  U'lieve  that 
the  student  of  modern  architecture  will  anywhere  find  a 
more  interesting  field  than  among  the  enterprising  and 
original  works  of  the  American  school  of  architectun\ 

This  hook  will  l)e  grievously  misundei-stood  if  it  is 
supposed  to  he  in  any  way  an  attempt  to  cover,  even 
sketchily,  the  whole  ground  of  Ameiican  civilisation,  or 
to  give  anything  like  a  coherent  a[ii)i('ciati()n  of  it.  In 
the  main  it  is  merely  a  record  of  personal  impressitms, 
a  series  of  notes  ujjou  mattei's  which  ha[»pened  tocomo 
under  mypei-sonal  olwervation  and  to  excite  my  |)ei'sonal 
interest.  Not  only  the  conditions  under  which  I  visited 
the  country,  hut  also  my  own  disqualilications  of  taste 
and  knowledge,  have  prevented  me  from  more  than 
touching  on  countless  topics,  such  as  the  phenomena  of 
politics,  religion,  commerce,  and  industry,  which  would 
naturally  find  a  place  in  any  comi)lcte  account  of 
America.  I  have  also  tried  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possihle, 
descrihing  well-known  scenery,  or  in  other  ways  going 
over  the  tracks  of  my  predecessoix.  The  phenomena 
of  the  United  States  are  so  momentous  in  themselves 
that  the  okservation  of  them  from  any  new  standi»oint 
cannot  be  wholly  destitute  of  value  ;  while  they  change 
so  rapidly  that  he  would  he  unobservant  indeed  who 
could  not  find  something  new  to  chronicle. 
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It  is  important,  also,  to  remember  that  the  generalisa- 
tions of  this  ])ook  apply  in  very  few  ciuses  to  the  whole 
extent  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  Ik)  quite  contented 
if  any  one  sectiijn  of  the  country  thinks  that  I  cannot 
mean  it  in  such-and-such  an  a,ssertion,  provided  it  allows 
that  the  cap  iits  some  other  portion  of  the  great  com- 
uuinity.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  may  l)e  jussumed  that 
un(]ualiHed  references  to  American  civilisaticm  relate  to 
it  as  crystallised  in  such  older  connnunities  {is  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  not  to  the  fermenting  process  of 
life-in-the-making  on  the  frontier. 

In  the  comparisons  hetween  (ireat  liritain  and  the 
United  Stjites  I  have  tried  to  oppose  only  those  chusses 
which  suUstantially  corrcsptmd  to  each  other.  Thus,  in 
contrjuiting  the  Lowell  manufacturer,  the  I  ampshire 
s(juire,  the  Virginian  planter,  and  the  Manchester  man, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  thiit  the  iii"st  and  the  last  have 
many  points  of  difference  from  the  second  and  third 
which  are  not  due  to  their  geographical  position.  Many 
of  the  instances  on  which  my  remarks  are  bjused  may 
undoubtedly  be  called  extreme  ;  but  even  extreme  cases 
are  suggestive,  if  not  exactly  typical.  There  is  a  breed 
of  })(mltry  in  Ja[)an,  in  which,  by  careful  cultivation, 
the  tail-feathei's  of  the  cock  sometimes  reach  a  length  of 
ten  or  even  fifteen  feet.  This  is  not  precisely  typical  of 
the  gallinjiceous  species ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  phe- 
nomenon which  might  be  mentioned  in  a  comparison 
with  the  apteryx. 

Finally,  I  ought  perhaps  to  say,  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Free- 
man, that  I  sometimes  find  it  almost  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  nation  can  be  so  good  as  the  people 
who  have  been  so  good  to  me. 
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WHEN  I  fii-st  tlioiiglit  (»f  wiitiiijjf  about  the 
lliiitt'<l  States  at  all,  I  soon  caiiie  to  the  con- 
elusioii  that  no  title  could  hetter  than  the 
above  express  the  ^M'ueial  inipressiou  left 
on  nij  uiind  l)y  my  exi>ei'ieiiees  in  the  (Jieat  Republie, 
It  may  well  be  that  a  lon«jf  list  of  iuconsisteneies  might 
be  made  out  for  any  country,  just  as  for  any  individual ; 
but  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  the  I'nited  States  stands 
out  as  [>rceminently  the  "  Land  of  ( 'ontrasts  "  —  the  land 
of  stark,  staring,  and  stimulating  inconsistency ;  at 
once  the  home  of  enlightenment  and  the  happy  hunting 
ground  of  the  charlatan  and  the  (juack ;  a  land  in  which 
nothing  happens  but  the  unexpected;  the  home  of  Hy- 
perion, but  no  less  the  haunt  of  the  satyr;  always  the 
land  of  promise,  but  not  invariably  the  land  of  [)erform- 
ance ;  a  land  which  may  be  Ixuuided  by  the  aurora  bore- 
alis,  but  which  has  also  undeniable  ac(juaintance  with 
the  flames  of  the  bottomless  pit;  a  huid  which  is  laved 
at  once  by  the  rivei-s  of  Paradise  and  the  leaden  watei-s 
of  Acheron. 

If  I  i)roceed  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  actual  contrasts 
that  struck  me,  in  mattei-s  both  weighty  and  trivial,  it  is 
not  merely  as  an  exercise  in  antithesis,  but  because  I 
hoi)e  it  will  show  how  easy  it  \v»)ul(l  be  to  pass  an  entirely 
and  even  ridiculously  untrue  judgment  ui)on  the  United 
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Stiitcis  ])y  liiivin^  Jiu  vya  only  for  one  .series  <»f  tlie  start- 
ling opposites.  It  should  show  in  a  very  eonerete  way 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  those  unfair  interna- 
tional judgments  which  led  the  French  Academician 
Jouy  to  the  statement :  "  Plus  on  r{;flechit  et  plus  on 
oljserve,  plus  on  se  convainct  de  la  faussetd  de  hi  plii- 
part  de  ces  jugements  port^^s  sur  uii  nation  entiere  par 
(juehiues  ecrivains  et  adoi>t<3S  sans  examen  i)ar  les 
autres."  The  Americans  themselves  can  hardly  tjike 
und»rage  at  the  lalxd,  if  Mr.  Ilowells  truly  represents 
them  when  he  makes  one  of  the  charactei-s  in  ''  A 
Traveller  from  Altruria  "  assert  that  they  jnide  them- 
selves even  on  the  si/-e  of  their  inconsistencies.  The 
extraordinary  cliushes  that  occur  in  the  Ignited  States  are 
douhtless  largely  due  to  the  extraordinary  mixture  of 
youth  and  age  in  the  character  of  the  country.  If  ever 
an  old  head  wjus  set  upon  young  shouldei-s,  it  wjus  in  this 
csuse  of  the  United  States — this  '"'Strange  New  World, 
thet  yit  .vius  never  ycmng."  While  it  is  easy,  in  a  study 
of  the  United  States,  to  see  the  essential  truth  of  the 
analogy  hetween  the  youth  of  an  individual  and  the 
youth  of  a  State,  we  must  also  remend)er  that  America 
was  in  many  respects  horn  full-grown,  like  Athena  from 
the  brain  of  Zeus,  and  cofirdinates  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary way  the  shrewdness  of  the  sage  with  the  naivetd 
of  the  child.  Those  who  criticise  the  United  States 
because,  with  the  experience  of  all  the  ages  behind  her, 
she  is  in  some  pointvS  vastly  defective  as  compared  with 
the  nations  of  Europe  are  a,s  nuich  mistaken  as  those 
who  look  to  her  for  the  fresh  ingenuousness  of  youth 
un marred  by  any  trace  of  age's  weakness.  It  is  sim})ly 
inevitable  that  she  should  share  the  vices  as  well  as  the 
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virtues  <»t"  Inttii.  Mr.  Krcciiiim  lias  well  |MiiiiU'<l  out  ln»w 
Uiiturul  it  is  that  atolonysliould  rusli  aiicad  of  tlu;  uiotlicr 
country  in  some  tliin|^s  and  la^  U'liind  it  in  otliers  ;  an<l 
that  just  as  y«»u  have  to  j,'o  to  French  Canada  if  you  want 
to  see  Ohl  France,  so,  for  many  tliinjjfs,  if  you  wish  to 
see  Ohl   Kni^hmd  you  must  j]fo  to  New  Knghuid. 

Thus  America  may  easily  he  ahrejust  or  ahead  of  us 
in  such  mattei-s  as  the  latest  ai)j)lications  of  electricity, 
while  retainin<(  in  its  le^al  uses  certain  eund)ei'some 
devices  that  we  have  h»nj^  since  discarde«l.  Americans 
still  have  ''('ourt.s  of  Oyer  and  Terminer"  and  still 
insist  on  the  unanimity  of  the  jury,  thoujjh  their  judjjfes 
wear  no  roljes  and  their  counsel  apjjly  to  the  eusi)idor 
jis  often  as  to  the  code.  So,  too,  the  extension  of  munie- 
i[>al  powei-s  accom[)lished  in  (ireal  Britain  still  seems  a 
fonnidahle  innovation  in  the   United  States. 

The  i^eneral  feelinj:^  of  [»ower  and  scope  is  |)ro]>al)ly 
another  fruitful  source  of  the  inconsistencies  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Kmei'S()n  hius  well  said  that  consistency  is  the 
hol>«^ol)lin  of  little  minds;  and  no  douht  the  larjjfeness, 
the  illimitahle  outlook,  of  the  national  mind  of  the 
United  States  makes  it  disregard  surface  discrei)ancies 
that  would  grate  horribly  on  a  more  conventional  com- 
munity. The  confident  belief  that  all  will  come  out 
right  in  the  end,  and  that  harmony  can  be  attained 
when  time  is  taken  to  consider  it,  carries  one  trium[)hantly 
over  the  roughest  places  (jf  inconsistency.  It  is  easy  to 
drink  our  champagne  from  tin  cans,  when  we  know  that 
it  is  merely  a  sense  of  hurry  that  prevTiits  us  fetching 
the  chased  silver  goblets  waiting  for  our  use. 

This,  I  fancy,  is  the  explanation  (►f  one  series  of  con- 
trasts which  strikes  an   Knglishman  at  once.     America 
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chiims  to  1k!  tilt!  land  of  lihcity  par  ej'relh'ni't\,  and  in  a 
wliolesale  way  tliis  may  Ikj  true  in  spito  of  tlu'  ^'ap  Im> 
twt'on  the  nobh;  sontiments  of  the  Declaration  of  \\n\i\- 
pondeiK.'c  and  the  actual  treatment  of  the  nc^no  and  tlu; 
Chinaman.  Hut  in  what  may  he  called  the  retail  tralVu; 
of  life  the  American  puts  up  with  imiumerahle  restric- 
tions of  his  pei-sonal  liberty.  Max  O'Rell  hius  expatiated 
with  scarcely  an  exa^j^eration  on  the  wondrous  sight  of 
a  powerful  millicniaire  standing  meekly  at  the  (h)or  of  a 
hotel  <lining-room  until  the  conseciuential  hea<l-waiter 
(very  possil)ly  a  coloured  gentleman)  condescends  to 
point  out  to  him  the  seat  he  may  occupy.  So,  too,  such 
I)etty  officials  sus  policemen  and  railway  conductoi-s  are 
generally  treated  rather  as  the  mastei-s  than  as  tlu;  ser- 
vants of  the  public.  The  ordinary  American  citi/en 
accepts  a  long  delay  on  the  railway  or  an  interminabh! 
"wait"  at  the  theatre  ius  a  direct  visitation  of  Provi- 
dence, against  which  it  wimld  be  useless  folly  to  direct 
cat-calls,  grumbles,  or  lettei-s  to  the  Times.  Americans 
invented  the  slang  word  "kicker,"  but  so  far  jis  I  could 
see  their  vocabulary  is  here  miles  ahead  of  their  [)rac- 
tice  ;  they  dream  noble  deeds,  but  do  not  do  them ; 
Knglishmeu  "kick"  much  better,  without  having  a 
name  for  it.  The  right  of  the  individual  to  do  as  he 
will  is  respected  to  such  an  extent  that  an  entire  com- 
pany will  put  up  with  inconvenience  rather  than  infringe 
it.  A  coal-carter  will  cahnly  keej)  a  tramway-(^ar  wait- 
ingseveral  minutes  until  he  finishes  his  unloading.  The 
conduct  of  the  train-boy,  as  described  in  Chapter  XII., 
would  infallibly  lead  to  assault  and  battery  in  England, 
but  hardly  elicits  an  objurgation  in  Anieriea,  where  the 
right  of  one  sinner  to  bang  a  door  outweighs  the  desire 
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«)f  twt'iity  just  iH'i-siMis  fi»r  ii  (piict  iiiiji.  On  tlit;  otlicr 
Iniiul,  tlu'  old  Piuitaii  s[>irit  of  iiiUMft'ivnce  witli  indi- 
vidual lilH'ity  soiiu'times  crops  out  in  Anu'iica  in  a 
way  that  W(»uld  Ik;  inii)ossil)l«!  in  this  countiv.  An 
iiist'n[)tion  in  one  of  the  lai^*'  niills  at  Lawrence,  Mass., 
informs  the  employers  (or  did  so  some  years  a^'o) 
tiiat  "  rci^ular  attendance  .\t  some  place  of  woixliip 
and  a  [iroper  oKservance  of  the  Sabbath  will  l>e  ex[)ected 
of  every  pei-son  employed."'  So,  too,  the  young  women 
of  certain  districts  impose  on  their  admirers  sucii  restric- 
ti(»ns  in  tlu;  use  of  li(pior  and  tobaiHM)  tliat  any  h>ss 
patient  animal  than  the  native  American  would  infal- 
libly kick  over  the  traces. 

In  8i)ite  of  their  acknowledjjfed  nervous  energy  and 
excitability,  Americans  often  show  a  goo<l  deal  (»f  a 
(piality  that  rivals  the  phlegm  of  the  Dutch.  Their 
above-mentione<l  patience  during  railway  or  other  delays 
is  an  instance  of  this.  So,  in  the  incident  related  in 
Chapter  XII.  the  passengei-s  in  the  inside  coach  retained 
their  seats  throughout  the  whole  exi)eriment.  Their 
resemblance  in  such  cases  ius  this  to  placid  domestic;  kine 
is  enhanced — out  West  —  by  the  inevitable  champing  of 
tobacco  or  chewing-gum,  than  which  nothing  I  know 
of  so  roUs  the  human  countenance  of  the  divine  spark 
of  intelligence.  Boston  men  of  business,  after  being 
whisked  by  the  electric  car  from  their  suburban  resi- 
dences to  the  city  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  sit 
stoically  still  while  the  congested  tratlic  makes  the  car 
take  twenty  minutes  to  piuss  the  most  crowded  section  of 
Washington  street,  — a  walk  of  barely  five  minutes.^ 

'  The  Hostoii  .Suhwuy,  opcneil  in  1898,  has  impaired  the  truth  of  this 
sentence. 
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Kvcii  ill  tlu!  iiiiiltcr  of  what  Mr.  AiiilKissiidor  itayunl 
liiis styled  '"tliiit  f»)iin  (»f  Socijilisiii,  I*rott'(!ticni,"  it  scciiis 
to  iiH!  tliiit  wc  can  find  traces  of  tliis  contradictory  ten- 
dency. Aiiieri(!ans  consider  tiieir  country  jus  eiiipliatically 
the  hind  of  protection,  and  attribute  most  of  their  pros- 
perity to  their  inhospitahh^  customs  harriei's.  This  may 
he  so;  hut  wiiere  else  in  the  world  will  you  find  such  a 
volume  and  (expanse  of  free  tr.ule  sus  in  these  same  I'liited 
States  ?  We  find  hero  ii  hu^o  Hoction  of  the  world's 
surface,  ii,(K)()  miles  lonj^  and  l,r)00  miles  wide,  occu[>ied 
hy  alM)Ut  fifty  inactically  independent  States,  (^ontaininj^ 
st^veiity  millions  of  inhahitants,  producing  a  very  larp' 
proportion  of  all  the  iie(;essities  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  life,  and  all  enjoying  the  freest  of  free  trade  with  each 
other.  I^Y'w  of  these  States  are  as  small  ius  CJreat  Hritain, 
and  many  of  them  are  immensely  lar<,''cr.  Collectively 
they  contain  nearly  half  the  railway  milea<^e  of  the  jrlohe, 
besides  an  ineomparahle  series  of  inland  waterways. 
Overall  these  is  continually  [)assing  an  immenst^  amount 
of  jjfoods.  The  San  Francisco  iVJ.v/'K  LHU-r^w  well-known 
weekly  journal,  })oints  out  that  of  the  1,400,000,000  tons 
of  goods  carried  for  100  mil(\s  or  upwards  on  the  railways 
of  the  world  in  ISOf),  no  less  than  800,000,000  were  car- 
ried in  the  United  States.  Even  if  we  add  the  140,000,- 
000  carried  l)y  sea-going  ships,  there  remains  a  halanci; 
of  00,000,000  tons  in  favor  of  the  United  States  as 
against  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossihle 
to  juscertain  whether  or  not  the  fictual  value  of  the  gf>ods 
carried  would  be  in  the  same  proportion  ;  ))ut  it  seems 
probable  that  the  value  of  the  800,000,000  tons  of  the 
home  trade  of  America  nuist  considerably  exct^ed  that  of 
the  free  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  Britisb  Empire,  Le.^ 
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pnu'ticitily  the  wholi;  of  it^  import  tra(h'  uiid  tluit  portion 
')f  it*<  export  tnwle  curried  on  witli  I'ree-tnule  eonntries 
orioltniies.  Tlie  internal  coinineree  of  tlie  I'nited  States 
makes  it  tltt;  most  womh'rfnl  market  on  tlu;  ^IoIh-  ;  and 
Itrotlier  .lonatlian,  th(;  rampant  Protectionist,  stands  enii- 
victed  as  the  greatest  CohiUMiite  of  tlicni  all  I 

We  are  all,  it  is  said,  apt  t()"sli[»  np  "  on  onr  strongest 
points.     I'erluips  this  is  why  ono  of  tlu^  leading''  writci-s 
of  the  American  <lemocracy  is  ahle  to  assert  that  *'  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  separation  of  the 
classes   is  so  aksoliite  its  ours,*'  and  to  (piote  a  Russian 
n-volutiouist,  who  lived   in  t!xile  all  over  Kurop*'  and 
nowhere  found  such  want  of  sym[>athy  iH'tween  the  rich 
and  poor  as  in  America.      If  this  were  true  it  would  cer- 
tainly  form    a  startling  contrast    to    the  j^cneral    kind- 
heartedness  of    the  American.       lint  I   fancy  it  rather 
points  t<»  the  condition  of  j,M-eater  ndative  eijuality.     ( )nr 
Russian  friend  wius  accustomed  to  the  patronising^  kind- 
ness of  the  superior  to  the  inferior,  of  the  master  to  the 
servant.     It  is  easy,  on  an  empyrean  rock,  to  I»e  "kind" 
to  the  mortals  toiling  helplessly  down   helow.      It  costs 
little,  to  use  Mr.   Bellamy's  parahle,  for  those  securely 
seated  on  the  top  of  the  coach  to  suKscrilu!  f()r  salvt;  to 
alleviate  the  chafed  wounds  of  those  who  dra«;f  it.      In 
America  thert^  is  less  need  and  less  use  of  this  patronis- 
ing kindness ;  there  is  less  kindness  from  cliuss  to  class 
simply  because  the  conscious  realisation  of  "class"   is 
n«)n-i\\istent  in  thousands  of  cases  where  it  would  Ih^  to 
the  fore  in  lMn'o}H*.     As  for  the  tiixt  statement  (pioted 
at  the  head  of  this  para^ra})h,  I  lind  it  very  hard  of  belief. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  exclusive  cirrlex^  to  which,  for 
instance,  HulTalo  Dill  would  not  have  the  entr(5e,  but  the 
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piiii('ipl(^  of  cxf'lnsioii  is  on  tin?  whole  aiialotrous  to  tliat 
by  whifli  \v(.i  select  our  intiniiite  pei-soiial  friends.  No 
man  in  America,  wlio  is  pei-sonally  fitted  to  adorn  it, 
need  feel  that  he  is  nittoriKitinillij  siiut  out  (iis  iu^  mi^ht 
well  he  in  Kni^land)  from  a  ically  cont^cnial  social  spliere. 
Another  of  America's  stronjjf  })oints  is  its  sense  cjf 
j)ractical  comfort  and  convenience.  It  is  scarcely  open 
to  denial  that  tlu;  laying  of  too  great  stress  on  material 
comfoit  is  one  of  the  rocks  aiiead  which  the  AmericaM 
vessel  will  need  careful  steering  to  avoid;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Americans  lead  us  in  countless  little  points  of 
household  comfort  and  lal)our-saving  ingeiuiity.  liut 
here,  too,  the  excciption  that  i)roves  tiie  rule  is  not  too 
coy  for  our  discovery.  'J'he  terrible  roads  and  the  atro- 
ciously ke[)t  streets  aie  amongst  the  most  vociferous 
instances  of  this.  It  is  out'  of  the  inexi)licable  mysteries 
of  American  civilisation  that  a  young  municipality,  —  or 
even,  sometinjes,  an  old  one, — ^  with  a  million  doUaix  to 
s[)end,  will  choose  to  spend  it  in  erecting  a  most  un- 
necessarily gorgeous  town-hall  rather  than  in  making 
tiie  street  in  front  of  it  passable^  for  the  ordinarily  siiod 
pedestrian.  In  New  York  itself  tiu^  hilarious  stock- 
broker returning  at  night  to  his  palace  often  linds  the 
pavement  between  his  house  and  his  carriage  more  diflH- 
cult  to  negotiate!  than  even  the  hole  for  his  latch-key; 
and  I  have  more  than  once-  been  aUsolutely  compelled  to 
n)ake  a  detour  fi'om  liioadway  in  order  to  fnid  a  cross- 
ing where  tiie  icy  slush  would  not  come  over  tlie  tops 
of  my  boots. ^  The  American  taste  for  luxury  sometimes 
insists  on  gratification  even  at  the  ex[)ense  of  the  ordi- 

'  It  is  only  (air  to  ssiy  tliiit  tliis  was  ori^iiiiiUy  wiilti'ii  in  1893,  and  that 


natters  liavo  l)cm  ^'i-catly  improved  sinee  tiicu. 
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iiarv  decencies  of  lifi'.  It  was  an  Anieriean  who  said, 
*'(iive  nic  the  liixui'ies  of  lif,'  and  I  will  not  ask  for  tiie 
necessities;"'  and  there  is  more  truth  in  this  epii,n;ini, 
as  ciiaracteristic  of  the  American  point  of  view,  tlian  its 
author  iiitcndc(]  or  would,  [ierliaj)s,  aUow.  In  jjiivatc 
life  this  is  seen  in  the  })reference  shown  for  diamond 
earrinL,'s  and  Paris  toilettes  over  neat  and  etTective 
househohi  service.  The  contrast  hetween  the  slatternly, 
iinkeiiij)t  maid-servant  who  o[H'ns  the  (h»or  to  you  and 
the  j^cneral  luxuiy  of  the  house  itself  is  sometimes  of 
tlie  most  startliiiL"',  not  to  say  a[)[)allinn'.  description.  It 
is  not  a  sullicient  answer  to  say  that  L^'ood  servants  are 
not  so  easily  ohtained  in  America  as  in  Knnland.  This 
is  true  ;  but  a  slii'lit  reari'angement  of  exjienditnrt? 
would  secure  much  l)etter  service  than  is  now  seen.  To 
the  Knulish  eye  the  cart  in  this  matter  often  seems  put 
l)"fore  the  lioi-se  ;  an<l  the  comhination  of  excellent  wait- 
in*;'  with  a  modest  tahh'  e(jiii[)a<»'e  is  frecpient  enough  in 
the  Inited  States  to  {)rove  its  perfect  feasiliility. 

In  AiiHM'ican  hotels  we  are  often  overwlu^lme*]  with 
'•all  tlu'  discomforts  that  money  can  procure,"  while 
uiiahle  to  ohtain  some  of  those  thinn's  which  we  have 
hi'cii  hroUjLj^ht  U[)  to  helieve  ainoiii;'  the  prime  necessaries 
of  existence.  It  is  sij^nilicant  that  in  the  printed  direc- 
tions o(,vernin_L^  tlu;  use  of  the  electric  hell  in  one's  lied- 
I'oom,  I  never  found  an  instance  in  which  the  harmless 
necessary  lt;ith  coiihl  he  oidcred  with  fewer  than  nine 
})ressures  of  the  liutton,  while  the  fiayrant  cocktail  or 
some  other  e(|ually  fascinatiiij;'  hut  diin^ci'ous  luxury 
mii^ht  often  he  summoned  hy  {\\\vv  or  four.  The  most 
elahoratt'  dinner,  seixcd  in  the  most  ^oriL^eous  china,  is 
sometimes  spoiled   l>v  the    Driicoiiiaii    reijulatioii   that   it 
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must  be  (levouied  l)etweeii  tlio  unholy  houre  of  twelve 
and  two,  or  have  all  its  courses  brought  on  the  table  at 
once.  Though  the  Americans  invent  the  most  delicate 
forms  of  machinery,  their  hoop-iron  knives,  silver  plated 
for  facility  in  cleaning,  are  hardly  calculated  to  tackle 
anything  harder  than  butter,  and  comi)el  the  ])eef-eater 
to  return  to  the  tearing  methods  of  his  remotest  ances- 
tor. The  waiter  sometimes  rivals  the  hotel  clerk  him- 
self in  the  splendour  of  his  attire,  but  this  does  not 
render  more  appetising  the  s[)ectacle  of  his  thund>  in  the 
souj).  The  furniture  of  your  bedroom  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  Tuileries  in  their  palmiest  days,  Init, 
alas,  you  are  [)ai'l)oile(l  by  a  diabolic  chevaux-tle-frise  of 
steam-i)i[)es  which  refuse  to  be  turned  off,  and  insist  on 
accompanying  your  troubled  shnnbers  by  an  intermittent 
series  of  bubbles,  s(jueaks,  and  hisses.  The  mirror  oppo- 
site which  you  Inush  your  hair  is  enshrined  in  the  heavi- 
est of  gilt  frames  and  is  large  enough  for  a  Brol/dignagian, 
but  the  })asin  in  which  you  wash  your  hands  is  little 
larger  than  a  sugar-bowl ;  and  when  you  emerge  from 
your  nine-timcs-sunnnoncd  bath  you  find  you  have  to 
dry  your  sacred  pei-son  with  six  little  towels,  none  larger 
than  a  snuff-taker's  handkerchief.  There  is  no  carafe 
of  water  in  the  room  ;  and  after  countless  experiments 
you  are  reduced  to  the  blood-curdling  belief  that  the 
American  tourist  brushes  his  teeth  with  ice-water,  the 
musical  tinkling  of  which  in  the  eorridoi-s  is  the  most 
characteristic  sound  of  the  American  caravanserai. 

If  thei'e  is  anything  the  Americans  pride  themselves 
on — and  justly -— it  is  their  handsome  treatment  of 
woman.  You  will  not  meet  five  Americans  without 
healing  ten  times  that  a  lone  woman  can  travei-se  the 
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length  and  breadth  of  the  Tnited  States  without  fear  of 
insult ;  every  traveller  reports  that  the  United  States  is 
the  Paradise  of  women.  S[)ecial  entrances  are  rescived 
for  them  at  hotels,  so  that  they  need  not  risk  contamina- 
tion with  the  tobacco-defiled  tiooi-s  of  the  jjublic  ollice  ; 
tiiey  are  not  exj)ected  to  join  the  patient  file  of  room- 
scekei-s  before  the  hotel  clerk's  desk,  but  wait  comforta- 
bly in  the  recei)ti«)n-rooni  while  an  employee  secures 
their  number  and  key.  There  is  no  recorded  instance  of 
the  justifiable  homicide  of  an  American  girl  in  her 
theatre  hat.  Man  meekly  submits  to  be  the  hewer  of 
wood,  the  tlrawer  of  water,  and  the  l)east  of  burden  for 
the  superior  sex.  Hut  even  this  gorgeims  medal  has 
its  revei'se  side.  Few  things  provided  for  a  cliuss  well 
able  to  })ay  for  comfort  are  more  uncomfortable  and  in- 
decent than  the  arrangements  for  ladies  on  board  the 
sleeping  cais.  Tiieir  dressing  accommodation  is  of  the 
most  limited  description  ;  their  berths  are  not  segre- 
gated at  one  end  of  the  car,  but  are  scattered  above 
and  below  those  of  the  male  piisseiigei-s  ;  it  is  considered 
lolcralile  that  they  should  lie  with  the  legs  of  a 
strange,  disrobing  man  dangling  within  a  foot  of  their 
noses. 

vXnother  curious  contrast  to  the  practical,  material, 
matter-of-fact  side  of  the  American  is  his  intense  interest 
in  the  supernatural,  the  spiritualistic,  the  sii[)ei>>titi(ms. 
lioston,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  is,  perhaps,  tiie  happiest 
hunting  ground  for  the  spiritualist  medium,  the  faith 
lufaler,  and  the  mind  curer.  Y(m  will  'ind  there  the 
most  advanced  emancipation  from  theological  su{)ei-sti- 
tion  combined  in  the  most  extraordinary  way  with  a 
more  than  half  belief  in  the  incoherences  of  a  s[)iritual- 
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istic  s(iiince.  The  IJostoii  f'liristian  Scientists  liave  just 
erected  a  luindsoine  stone  cliureh,  with  ihinie  of  ])ells, 
or^iin,  and  choir  of  the  most  ajjproved  ecclesiastical  cut; 
and,  greatest  marvel  of  all,  have  actually  i»ad  to  return 
a  surplus  of  iir!")0,000  (i:lO,000)  that  was  suUscribed  for 
its  building.  Tliere  are  two  i)uli)its,  one  occupied  hy 
a  man  who  ex[)()unds  the  IJihle,  while  in  the  other  a 
woman  responds  with  the  grandihxjuent  i)latitudes  of 
Mis.  Ivldy.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  this  desire  to 
pry  into  the  liook  of  Fat(;  assumes  gi-osser  forms.  Mr. 
liryce  tells  us  tiiat  Western  newspai)ers  devote  a  special 
column  to  the  advertisements  of  astroloo(M"s  and  sooth- 
sayei-s,  and  assures  us  that  this  profession  is  as  nuich 
recognised  in  tiie  California  oi"  to-day  as  in  the  Greece 
of  Homer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  met  in  America  the  nearest 
approai'hes  to  my  ideals  of  a  B((ij(frd  Hans  penr  ct  sans 
Tt'proche ;  and  it  is  in  this  same  America  that  I  have  met 
flagrant  examples  of  the  l)eing  wittily  described  as  sans 
perc  ct  sans  pr<K;hf  —  utterly  with(»ut  the  res[)onsibility 
of  background  and  entirely  unac(]uainted  with  the 
obligation  of  noblesse.  The  su[)erficial  obsci'ver  in  the 
rnited  States  might  conceivabl\  imagine  the  character- 
istic national  trait  to  be  self-sulhciency  or  vanity  (this 
mistake  has,  I  believe,  been  made),  and  his  opinion 
might  be  strengthened  should  he  find,  as  I  did,  in  an 
aritinuetic  published  at  Richmond  during  tiie  late  Civil 
War,  such  a  modest  exam[)le  as  th(^  foUowing:  '^  If  one 
Confederate  soldier  can  wiiip  seven  Yankees,  iiow  many 
Confederate  soldiei-s  will  it  take  to  \vhi[)  forty-nine 
Yankees?"  America  has  been  likened  to  a  self-made 
man,  hugging  her  conditions  because  she  has  uiade  them, 
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and  coiisideriiiL,^  tlieiii  diviiu;  hecause  they  liavc  j^n'owii 
np  with  the  country.  Another  oKscrvcr  niiiL^'lit  (juitc  as 
easily  couh'  to  tlie  coiiclusioii  that  dillideuce  and  sclf- 
disti'ust  are  the  true  American  characteristics.  Certainly 
Ameiieans  often  show  a  saviiin'  consciousness  of  their 
faults,  and  lash  themselves  with  hitiiij^- satire.  There  art; 
even  Americans  whos(^  very  attitiuh'  is  an  a[»olony  — 
wholly  unnecessary  —  for  the  Great  Rejmhlic,  and  who 
seem  to  despise  any  native  jtrodiict  until  it  has  received 
the  hall-mark  of  Lomloii  or  of  Paris.  In  the  new  world 
that  has  produced  the  new  hook,  of  the  excpiisite  delicacy 
and  insioht  of  which  Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mr.  Ilowells 
may  he  taken  as  typical  exponents,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  more  than  tlie  usual  jiroportioii  of  critics 
who  jiiefer  to  it  what  Colonel  iliL;L;i"son  has  well  called 
"the  hrutalities  of  lhm<;ard  and  the  uarlic-llavors  of 
Kipliiiij;."  While,  ])erhaps,  the  characteristic  charm  of 
the  American  L'irl  is  her  thoromnh-goiiiiL;-  individuality 
and  the  undaunted  coiiraL^'c  of  her  o[»iiiions,  which  leads 
her  to  say  frankly,  if  she  think  so,  that  Martin  TupjM'r 
is  a  i;i-eater  poet  than  Sliakes[)eare,  yet  I  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  met  a  yoniiL;'  American  matron  who  confessed 
to  me  with  hated  breath  that  she  and  her  sister,  for  the 
lirst  time  in  their  lives,  had  j^oiie  unescorted  to  a  concert 
the  nit^lit  before  last,  and,  iiiirahilc  diftu,  no  harm  had 
come  of  it  I  It  is  in  America  that  I  have  over  and  over 
ai^'ain  heard  lant^'uan'e  to  which  the  calling'  a  s[)ade  a 
spade  would  seem  the  most  delicate  a!lusi\-eiiess  :  but  it 
is  also  in  Aiiu'rica  that  I  have  summoned  a  blush  to  the 
cheek  of  conscious  sixty-six  by  an  incautious  though 
innocent  reference  to  the  tein[)eraturc  of  niv  niorning 
tub.      In   that  counti'v  I    have  seen   the  devotion   of  Sir 
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Walter  Ualcii^li  to  liis  quucii  rivalled  aj^aiii  and  a^^iiii  \>y 
tlie  onliiiary  Anu'iicaii  man  to  tlu;  oi'dinary  American 
woman  (if  there  l»e  an  onh'nttrt/  American  woman),  and 
in  the  same  coniitry  I  have  myself  heen  scoffed  at  ami 
mad(^  j^ame  of  hecanse  I  o[)ened  the  window  of  a  railway 
carriage  for  a  girl  in  whose  delicate  veins  tlowed  a  few 
drops  of  colonred  hlood.  In  Washington  I  met  Miss 
Snsan  H.  Anthony,  and  realised,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
all  slu!  stands  for.  In  lloston  and  other  places  I  find  theie 
is  actnally  an  organised  op[>osition  on  the  part  of  the  ladies 
thems(!lves  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women. 
I  have  hailed  with  delight  the  democratic  spirit  displayed 
in  the  greeting  of  my  friend  and  myself  hy  the  portiM'  of 
a  hotel  as  "  Yon  fellows,"  and  then  had  the  cnj)  of  pleas- 
ure dashed  from  my  ]i[)S  hyheing  told  hy  tlu;  same  portcn* 
that" the  othev f/enflntKin  would  attend  to  my  haggage!  " 
I  have  l)een  jtarhoiled  with  salamandeis  who  seemed  to 
find  no  ini'onvenience  in  a  room-tc!m[)eratun!  of  eighty 
degiees,  and  have  been  nigh  frozen  to  death  in  open-air 
diives  in  whi(;h  the  same  individuals  seemed  perfectly 
comfortable.  Men  appear  at  the  theatre  in  orthodox 
evening  dress,  while  the  tall  and  exasi)erating  hats  of  the 
ladies  who  accompany  them  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
theory  of  street  toilette.  From  New  York  to  Huffalo  I 
am  whisked  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  an  hour  ;  in  California  I  travelled  on  a  train  on  which 
the  engineer  shot  labbits  from  the  locomotive,  and  the 
lireman  picked  them  u[)  in  timi^  to  jum[M)n  the  baggage- 
car  at  the  rear  end  of  the  train.  At  Santa  Harl)ara  I 
visited  an  ohl  mission  church  and  convent  which  vied  in 
<|uaint  pictures(|ueness  with  anything  in  Europe;  but, 
alas  !  the  old  monk  who  sh(>wed  us  round,  though  wear- 
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ing (he  regulation  gown  and  knotted  rord,  had  leplaced 
his  sandals  hy  elastii -sided  ]»oots  and  covered  his  tonsnre 
with  a  eonnnon  ehnininy." 

Few  tilings  in  the  I'liited  States  are  more  pleasing 
than  the  widesju-ead  liahits  of  kindness  to  animals  (most 
American  whij)S  are,  as  fai'  sus  pnnishnu'nt  to  the  hoi'S(! 
is  concerned,  a  meie  farce).  Vet  no  American  seems  to 
have  any  scinple  ahont  adding  an  extra  hnndred  weight 
or  two  to  an  alrt'ady  villainonsly  overloaded  hoi-se-car ; 
and  I  have  seen  a  score  of  American  ladies  sit  serenely 
watching  the  frantic  straining  of  two  poor  animals  to 
gjt  a  derailed  car  on  to  tla^  track  again,  when  I  knew 
that  in  "In'ntal  '*  Old  Kngland  every  one  of  them  would 
liave  heen  out  on  the  sidewalk  to  ligiiten  the  load. 

In  Kngland  that  admirable  l)ody  of  men  i)0[)n]arly 
known  as  (^nakei-s  are  indissoluhly  associated  in  the 
j)ul)lic  mind  with  a  i)ristine  simplicity  of  lif(^  and  con- 
vei-sation.  My  amazement,  therefoi(%  may  easily  he 
imagined,  wdien  I  found  that  an  entertainment  given  ]>y 
a  yonni;  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  one  of  iUv, 
great  cities  of  the  Fastern  States  turned  out  to  lie  the 
most  ehiborate  and  beautiful  private  ball  I  cverattended, 
with  about  eight  hundred  guests  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion,  while  the  daily  paju'is  (if  I  remember  riglitly) 
estimated  its  exixmse  as  reaching  a  total  of  some  thousands 
of  pounds.  Here  the  natural  expansive  liberality  of  the 
American  man  jtroved  stronger  than  the  (liiditional 
limitations  of  a  religious  society.  Ibit  tiic  opposite  art 
of  cheese-paring  is  by  no  means  unknown  in  tin-  Fniti'd 

*  This  may  be  panillcle;!  in  Eiirope :  "  Tlio  I'miicisriiii  monks  of  llosnia 
wear  Ion;,''  lil;icl<  rol)os,  wilii  rope,  i)Iiii'k  '  Ivowlcr  Iiats,'  ami  loiij,^  ami  licavy 
military  moustiifliius  (by  special  peniiisiion  ofllie  Pope)."  —  Jiaihj  Chronicle, 
Oct.  .j/lS!).-). 
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States.  l*('iIiiij)S  not  even  canny  Scotland  can  parallel 
llic  I'ccord  (»r  certain  districts  in  New  lOn^land,  wliicli 
actnally  elected  tlieir  j)arisli  jtanpeis  to  Ihi;  Statu  Ii<\i^is- 
latnre  to  keep  them  olT  tluf  rates.  lici  tiu;  opponents 
of  paid  inenihers  of  the  Ifonsc  ol'  Coininons  take  notice  I 

Amid  tlu!  little  hand  of  toniists  in  whose  company  I 
happened  to  en<er  tlu;  Yosemite  Valley  was  a  San  Fran- 
cisco yontli  with  a  deliL,ditl'nl  haritone  voice,  wlio  enter- 
tained the  L^nests  in  the  hotel  parlour  at  Wawona  hy  a 
^'•ood-natured  scries  ol'  son^s.  No  (Hw  in  tlie  room 
excej)t  myself  seem<Ml  to  lind  it  in  the  least  incon<^rnous 
or  fniniv  that  he  sandwiched  "  Nearer,  niv  (Jod,  to  tliee" 
l»etw'een  "  Tlie  man  who  hroke  the  l)ank  at  Monte 
( 'arlo  "  and  '"llcr  i-olden  hail'  was  han'Mnt"-  down  lier 
hack,"  or  that  he  jumped  at  once  from  the  patlu^tic 
soh'nniity  of  ''  I  know  tlial  my  Redeemer  liveth  "  to  the 
jinule  of  "  IJtth;  Annie  l{ooney.*'  The  name  Wawona 
ri'ininds  me  how  American  weather  i»lays  its  jiart  in  the 
name  of  contrasts.  When  we  visited  the  (Jrovt;  of  \V\[r 
Trees  near  Wawona  ()n  May  'J1,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
(h'ivinti;'  snow-storm,  with  the  therimnneter  standing-  at 
;>('»  (h'l^rees  Fahreidieit.  Next  (hiy,  as  we  drove  into 
l\a\  inond,  less  than  fortv  miles  to  the  west,  the  sun  was 
heating- (h)wn  on  oui-  ])acks,  and  tiie  thermometer  marked 
8(1  (len'i'ccs  in  the  shadi;. 

There  is  j)rohal)ly  no  country  in  the  woild  where,  at 
limes,  letters  of  introchiction  are  more  fully  honoured 
than  in  the  Inited  States.  The  recipient  (h)es  not  con- 
tent himself  with  inviting'  you  to  call  or  even  to  dinner. 
He  invites  you  to  make  his  house  your  home  ;  he  invites 
all  his  friends  to  meet  you  ;  he  leaves  his  husiness  to 
show  vou  the  lions  of  the  town  or  to  drive  vou  ahoutthe 
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ruuuivy:    lir    puts  you  up   i,l    liis.luh;    hr   stMnls  v.ui  oil 
l.rovid.'.l    with    h-ttc2-s    t,,   tfu    other    lucu    lik,-    liiuis.-If, 
only  mores...     On   th.^  oth.-r  liand,  th.^r.-   is  pn.l.aMv  mi 
<ountiy  in  the  world  where  a  letter  of  intn.duction  iVoni 
a  man  .pn'te  entitled  to -ive  it    eouM   h,-  wholly  iu„o,v.l 
as   it   sometimes    is   in    the    I'nited    States.      Tlie  "writer 
has    had    experience   .-f   hotli   results.      N,,    „iore    funda- 
"•".•ntal  .•ontn.st  can  well  he  ima-ine,l  than  that  hetweeu 
the  m.isy,  r..uoli,  ermie,   and   callous  street-life  of  some 
Western  towns  and  tli.'  ,iniet,  retic,-nce,  d.-licacv,  spirit- 
uality, and  relinement  of  many  .,f  the  adjacent  interiors. 
The    tahle    manners    „f    the    less-educated    Anierieai 
classes  are  hardly  of  tiu-  hest,  hut  where  hut  in  Anieric; 
will  y(,ii  hnd  eleven  hundred  ,haritv-schnol  hoys  sit  dow.. 
<laily  to  dinner,  each  with  his  ,>wn   tahle  napkin,  as  tlie\ 
do  at  (JiranI  Colle-e,  IM.ila.lelphia  /     And  where  excep't 
at  that  same   institut.'  will  y,,,,    liml  a  man  leavin-  mill- 
inns  \nv  a  charity,  with  the  stipulation  that   no  pai^,,n  of 
any  creed  shall  cv<-r   h.'  allowed    t..  enter   its   pivcincts  "^ 
In  c.,n.-ludin-  this  clnptei;  let  m.- s;,v  that    its  uhject 
asmdee.l    the  „hj,.,.(  nf   this  whole    ho„k,  will  h,ive    heen 
iH-hieved  if  it,M,nvin<-es  a    lew  Hrit.ms  of  the  fiitilitv  of 
-.•neralis.no- „n  the  complex  oru-anism  of  American  so.-i- 
>'ty  Ironi   inducti.ms  that    wo.ih]   ....t    justify  an  opinion 
ahout  the  hahits  ,,f  a  piece  ,,f  protoplasm. i 


'l"tla,.,iuM-eml..,l  war  will.  Spain,,!,,.   Cnilcl  States  di,l  not  fail  to 
■  ts  cl.ann.tc.r  as  ,he  I.a.ui  of  ContraM.     r,,,,,.  the  wealthv  an,l  cnli..i.tc,u.;i 
l.iMte.l  states  wc  siionl,!  ee.tainlv  have  experte,]  al  *  ^"".I'tc.u,! 


justify 


-.1,1  af^on    ...the  shape  of  supenor  weapons  and  e.lieienev  o/eomtu  ^ 

;..ul  ,..e.h,.ul  sernee.  while  we  ..onld  have  easily  panloned  a  Hale  ....  e  .Is 
'n  "-l.ans  s„dde.,ly  tu,.,ed  in...  soMie.s.  As  a  .natte,.  of  ,ae,.  the  ^  v  "• 
M.K-^„  Spa.ua.ds  had    hotter  .itlos  ,ha..  the  An.e.-ieans;    the      o.n    d'^t 


,:;raeef.a  way;  the  eitizen-soldicrs  behaved  like  vcten 
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Lit^hts  and   Shadows  of   American 

Society 

By  '' society '"  1  ilo  not  iiicaii  that  liiiiitod  Ixxly 
wliicli,  wlit'tlicr  as  tlic  Ippfi'  'I'cii  TlioiisaiKl  of 
London  or  as  tlie  Fonr  Ilnndicd  ol'  New  York, 
usnally  arrogates  the  titK'.  Snch  nari'owni'ss 
ol"  dclinition  seems  peenliarly  ont  of  place  in  llie  \ii^(»r- 
ons  democracy  ol'  the  West.  I>y  society  I  understand 
tlie  n'reat  Itody  of  i'airly  well-educated  and  faii'ly  well- 
mannered  })eo|)le,  whose  means  an<l  inclinations  lead 
them  to  associate  with  each  other  on  terms  of  eqnality 
for  tlu^  ordinary  puri)oses  of  n'ood  fellowship.  Sucli 
p(M)ple,  not  l)ein<>'  fenced  in  by  conventional  l)ari'iers  and 
owning'  no  special  oi'  ohti-nsive  pi-ivile^'cs,  re]>resent 
nuich  more  fnlly  and  naturally  the  characteristic  national 
traits  of  theii'  country  ;  and  their  ways  and  customs  ar(^ 
the  most  fruitful  Held  for  acomi)arative  study  of  national 
chai'acter.  'I'he  dau<>'htei"s  of  dukes  and  ])rinces  can 
hardly  he  taken  as  typical  Eni,dish  <;"irls,  since  the  con- 
ditions of  theii'  life  are  so  vastly  different  fi'om  thosi; 
of  tlu^  huo-e  majority  of  the  species  —  conditions  which 
deny  a  really  natural  or  normal  deveh)pment  to  all  hut 
the  choicest  and  stron^'est  souls.  So  the  daii^'hter  of  a 
New  York  multimillionaire,  who  lias  heen  brought  up  to 
leoard  a  iJritish  duke  or  an  Italian  jn-ince  as  her  iiatui'al 

piirtucr  for  life,  does  not  look  out  on  the  world  through 
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v,M'nnin»'lv  Aincricaii  spcftaclt's.  Imt  is  hiasscd  1»\  a  p(»int 
ol'  view  wliiili  may  lu'  sonicwliat  |»aradoxi(ally  triincd 
the  ••(•osmo|tolitaii-cx(lnsiv('."  As  Mr.  Ili'nry  .lanirs 
puts  it  :  ••  Al'trr  all.  what  one  sees  on  a  Ni'Wpoit  pia/./.a  is 
not  Aiiinica:   it  is  the  liack  of  I-liU'opc." 

'riii'it'  arc.  liowcM'i'.  reasons  sjiccial  to  tlic  I'nitcd 
States  w  liy  \vc  should  not  re^'ard  the  "  Newport  set  "' 
as  typical  of  American  society.  Illustrions  foi-eii^ni 
visitoi's  fall  not  unnaturally  into  this  mistake  :  even  so 
keen  a  critic  as  .M.  rxmrnct    leans  this  wav,  thouijh  Mr. 


dilTerent  })osition.  It  is  of  mushroom  growth  even  accord- 
ing to  American  standards  ;  it  has  theoretically  no  right 
to  exist:  it  is  entirely  at  vaiiance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
country  and  coutrudiutory  of  its  [)olitical  system  j  it  is 
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iiliiKist  solely  ('t>ii(liti(»iM'<l  hy  wraltli  '  it  is  disirniU'Ird 
il'  not  despised  hy  iiiiie-teiitlis  of  the  j)o|)uliitioii  :  it  does 
not  really  count.  Ilowevei'  seriously  the  little  eliijiies 
of  New  York,  lioston,  and  IMiiladeljihia  may  take  thein- 
SL'hes,  they  are  not  ici^aitled  seriously  hy  the  rest  of  the 
eounti'y  ill  iiny  decree  eonii>aial»le  to  the  attitude  of  the 
IJritish  IMiilistine  towards  the  lli'itish  Uarharian.  With- 
out th(j  appropriut*'  haeki^round  of  kin^-  and  nohility,  the 
wholo  system  is  ridiculous;  it  has  no  ntitioual  basis. 
Till!  source  of  its  honour  is  ineradicahly  tainted.  It  is 
the  rciliicflo  (dl  ohxttriluni  of  the  idea  of  aristocratic  soci- 
ety. It  is  divorced  from  the  I'cal  hody  of  demctcracy.  It 
sets  no  authoritative  standard  of  taste.  If  anythin^^  could 
reconcile  the  llritish  Uadical  to  his  House  of  Loids. 
it  would  1)(!  the  rankness  of  taste,  the  irresponsihle  freaks 
of  individual  caj)rice,  that  rule  in  a  country  wherci  there 
is  no  carefully  polished  nohlesse  to  set  the  pattern. 
(Je()rj»'e  William  Curtis  puts  the  case  widl  :  "  Fine  society 
is  no  exotic,  does  not  avoid,  Imt  all  that  does  not  l>elon<j;' 
to  it  drops  away  like  water  from  a  smooth  statue.  We 
are  still  pi'as.mts  and  parvenues,  althou«^h  we  call  each 
other  princes  and  liuild  palaces.  liefore  we  are  three 
centuries  old  we  are  endeavouring'  to  sur])ass,  by  imitat- 
inu^,  tlie  results  of  all  art  and  civilisation  and  social  ^'cnius 
beyond  the  sea.  liy  eUN.itint;'  the  standard  of  expense 
we  liope  to  secure  select  society,  but  have  oidy  a^'gra- 
vate<l  the  necessity  of  u  labour  integrally  fatal  to  the  kind 
of  society  w.'  seek." 

It  would,  (»f  coui"se,  be  a  serious  mistake   to  assume 

'  Mrs.  IJiirtoii  Harrison  reports  tliat  a  yoiin;,'  New  York  niafroii  said  to  her, 
"  l{cally,  now  tliat  society  in  New  York  is  tiettin;^  so  iar;,'c,  one  must  draw 
tlie  lino  •sonKnviierc ;  after  liiis  I  sliall  visit  and  invite  only  liiosc  who  have 
more  than  live  millions." 
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that,  hei'ausc  there  arc  110  tith"<  and  no  theory  of  cast«* 
in  the  I'liited  States,  there  are  110  social  (hstinctioiis 
worth  the  troiihle  of  recoM;nitioii.  Ilesides  the  ci'iidcly 
oh\ioMs  elevation  "1  wealth  and  "  smartness "  already 
refcirc(|  to,  llieie  are  inner  circles  of  t,n>od  hirtli.  of  ciiit- 
uie,  :iii(|  so  on,  which  are  none  the  less  practically 
lecoi^iiised  hcciuise  they  are  theoretically  it^iiorcd.  ( )f 
siicli  arc  the  old  Dutch  claiis  of  New  ^'ork,  which  still. 
I  am  informed,  regard  families  like  the  N'aiidcrhilts  as 
ujistarts  an<l  pai'venues.  in  Chicago  there  is  said  to 
he  an  innci'  cii'cle  of  foi-ty  oi'  lifty  families  which  is 
retounised  as  the  ••  h«'st  society,"  though  l»y  no  means 
com|iosed  of  the  liidiest  citizens.  In  IJostoii,  thouuli 
the  Almighty  Dollar  now  plays  a  much  more  impor- 
tant inle  than  liefore,  it  is  still  a  (Mimhiiiatioii  of 
culture  and  ancestry  that  sets  the  most  hij^iily  prized 
hall-mark  on  the  social  items.  And  indeed  the  heredity 
of  such  families  as  the  (Juincvs,  the  Lowidls.  the  Win- 
tliro[)s,  and  the  Adamses,  which  have  maintained  their 
superioi"  jiositioii  foi'  generations,  through  shei'r  force  of 
ahility  and  character,  without  the  external  hiittresses  of 
primo^cnitui'e  and  entail,  may  safely  measure  itself 
against  the  stained  linean'e  of  many  Kuroiiean  families 
of  hiLili  title.  The  vci'v  aKsence  of  titular  distinction 
oft«'ii  causes  the  lines  to  he  more  (dearly  drawn;  as  Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  says:  "Popular  comminsjlino- 
in  pleasure  resorts  is  safe  enough  in  aristocratic  coun- 
tries, hut  it  will  not  ariswer  in  a  repuhlic."  There  is, 
however,  no  universal  theory  that  lioids  o-ood  from  New 
York  to  ("alifornia  ;  and  hence  the  geiici  lisiiio- foreii^'iier 
is  ajd  to  see  nothing-  hut  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
equality. 
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In  spite  of  anytliing  in  the  foiVL^oiiii^"  tliat  may  seem 
inc^ompatihk',  the  faet  remains  that  the  distinguisliing 
feature  of  American  society,  jus  contrasted  witli  tl»e  soci- 
eties of  Knrope,  is  the  j^n-eater  approacli  toeqnahty  that  it 
has  made.  It  is  in  this  sphcue,  and  not  in  those  of  industry, 
law,  or  politics,  that  the  liiitish  ohserver  mnst  feel  that 
the  American  hreathes  a  distinctly  moreliheral  and  dem- 
ocratic air  than  he.  The  processes  of  endosmose  and 
exosmose  ^o  on  under  much  freer  conditions  ;  the  indi- 
vidual particle  is  nuicli  more  ready  to  iiltrate  up  or 
down  to  its  proper  level.  Mr.  \V.  I),  llowells  writes 
that  ''once  good  society  contained  only  }>ei-sons  of  nohle 
or  gentle  hirth  ;  then  pei-sons  of  genteel  or  sacred  call- 
ings were  admitted  ;  now  it  welcomes  to  its  level  every- 
one of  agieeable  mannci-s  oi-  cultivated  mind  ;  "  and 
this,  which  may  he  true  of  modern  society  in  general, 
is  inlinitely  more  true  in  America  than  elsewhere.  It 
might  almost  he  assi'itcd  that  everyone^  in  America  ulti- 
mately linds  his  proper  social  niche;  that  while  many 
are  excluded  from  the  circles  for  which  they  think  them- 
selves acLipted,  practically  none  are  shut  olT  from  their 
I'cally  harmonious  inillcn.  The  process  of  segregation  is 
dei)riveJ  to  a  large  extent  of  the  disagreeahleiiess  con- 
se<juent  u[)on  a  rigid  tahle  (tf  })recedence.  Nothing  sur- 
prises an  American  moi-e  in  London  society  than  the 
uneasy  sense  of  inferiority  that  many  a  distinguished 
man  of  letters  will  show  in  the  presence  of  a  nohle  lord. 
No  amount  of  philoso[)hy  enables  one  to  rise  entirely 
su]»erior  to  the  trannnels  of  early  training  and  lu>ary 
association.  Even  when  the  great  novelist  feels  him- 
self as  at  least  on  a  level  with  his  ducal  interlocutor,  he 
cannot  ignoi-e  the  fact  that  his  fellow-guest^s  do  not  share 
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his  opinion.  Now,  without  i^oin*^  the  length  of  assert- 
ing that  there  is  aKsolutely  notiiing  of  this  kind  in  the 
intereoui-se  of  tiie  Anu'riean  author  with  the  American 
railroad  magnate,  i*;  may  he  safely  stated  that  the  general 
tune  of  society  in  America  makes  such  an  attitude  rar«' 
iind  ludikely.  'I'here  social  e(juality  has  Itecome  an 
instinct,  and  the  luling  note  of  good  socict}-  is  of 
pU'iisant  canieraderie,  without  condescension  on  tiie  one 
iiiuid  or  fawning  on  th(M)ther.  "  Tlie  democratic  system 
dc[)rives  people  of  wea[)ons  that  everyone  does  not 
('(pially  possess.  No  one  is  formidahle ;  no  one  is  on 
stilts  :  no  one  has  great  [netensions  or  any  if-cognised 
right  to  he  arrogant."  (Henry  James.)  Tiie  spirit  of 
goodwill,  of  a  desire  to  mak(!  (►thers  hapjiy  (esj)eeially 
when  it  does  not  inconnnode  you  to  do  so),  swings 
tiiiough  a  nuich  larger  arc  in  Ameiican  society  than  in 
Knglish.  One  can  he  surer  of  one's  self,  without  eitiier 
an  overweening  self-conceit  or  the  assumption  of  hrassy 
self-assertion. 

The  main  rock  of  offence  in  American  society  is,  per- 
haps, its  tendency  to  attach  undue  im[»ortance  to  materi- 
alistic effects.  IMain  living  with  high  tliiidiing  is  not  so 
much  of  an  American  formula  as  one  w(»nld  wish.  In 
the  smart  set  of  New  York,  and  in  othei-  places  uiutalts 
HiKfiniiJiH,  this  shows  itself  in  an  a[)pallingly  vulgar  ;in<l 
ostentatious  dis[)lay  of  mere  purchase  power.  We  are 
expected  to  find  something  gran<l  in  the  hict  that  an 
eiitertaiinnent  costs  so  much:  there  is  little  I'ccognition 
ot  the  truth  that  a  man  who  S[»ends  "^lOO  where  >'1'> 
would  meet  all  the  demands  (-t  good  taste  is  not  onh'  a 
had  economist,  ]»ut  essentially  houigeois  and  lonir  in 
soul.      Kven  roses  are  vulgarised,  if  that   he  possihle,  l»y 
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produf'tion  in  tlie  iilmost  obtrusively  liaiulsoine  variety 
known  as  the  "  Anieriian  lieauty,"  and  by  l)eing  lieaped 
up  like  hay-stacks  in  the  recej)tion  rooms.  At  a  recent 
fashionable  inaniage  in  New  York  no  fewer  than  20,000 
s[)iays  of  lily  of  the  valley  are  reported  to  have  been 
used.  A  short  time  ago  a  wedding  party  travelled  from 
Chicago  to  Hiulington  (Iowa)  on  a  specially  constructed 
train  which  cost  £100,000  to  build;  the  fortunes  of 
the  beads  of  the  few  families  represented  aggregated 
■£100,000,000.  The  private  drawing-room  cais  of  mill- 
ionaires are  too  handsome  ;  they  do  not  indicate  so 
mu('h  a  necessity  of  taste  as  a  craving  to  spend.  Many 
of  the  best  hotels  are  characterised  by  a  tasteless  mag- 
uilicence  which  annoys  rather  than  attracts  the  artistic 
sense.  At  one  hotel  I  stayed  at  in  a  fashionable 
watering-i»lace  the  cheapest  bedroom  cost  £\  a  night; 
but  I  did  not  lind  that  its  costly  tapestry  hangings, 
huge  Ja[)anese  vases,  and  elaborately  carved  furniture 
helped  me  to  woo  sweet  slumber  any  more  successfully 
than  the  simple  e(iui[)ments  of  an  Knglish  village  inn. 
Indeed,  they  rather  suggested  insonuiia,  just  as  the 
ominous  name  of  "•  ]lklacbeth,"  allixed  to  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms in  the  Shakesi)eare   Hotel  at  Stratford-f)n-Avon, 

immediately  suggested  the  line  "  Macbeth  doth  murder 

In 
eep. 

This  materialistic  tendency,   however,  which   its   de- 

fendeiN  call  a  higher  standard  of  comfort,  is  not  confined 

to  the  circh^s  of  the  millionaires;  it  crops  out  more  or 

less  at  all  the  different  levels.     Americans  seem  a  little 

more  dependent  on  bodily  comforts  tlian   Englishmen,  a 

litth-  more  apt  to  c(»(ldlt'  themselves,  a  little  less  hardy. 

They  are  moi'e  susceptible  to  variations  of  temperature. 
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and  hence  the  prevalent  over-heating  of  tiieir  houses, 
hotels,  and  raihvay-cai-H.  A  very  slight  shower  will 
send  an  American  into  his  overshoes. ^  There  is  more 
of  a  self-conscious  effort  iu  the  encouragement  of  maidy 
s|M»rts.  Americans  seldom  wali<  when  they  can  ride. 
The  girls  are  apt  to  l>e  annoyed  if  a  [)leasure-{)arty  !«' 
not  carried  out  so  as  to  provide  in  the  fullest  way  for 
their  pcixonal  cond'ort. 

This  last  sentence  suggests  a  social  practice  of  the 
I'nitcd  States  which,  perha[)s,  may  come  under  the  topic 
we  are  at  [)resent  discussing.  I  mean  the  custom  hy 
which  girls  allow  their  young  men  friends  to  incur 
expense  in  their  behalf.  I  am  aware  that  tliis  custom  is 
on  the  wane  in  the  older  cities,  that  the  most  refined 
girls  in  all  parts  of  the  Fnion  dislike  it,  that  it  is  "had 
form"  in  many  circles.  In  the  howling-cluh  to  which  I 
had  the  })leasui'e  to  belong  the  ladies  paid  their  sid>scri[)- 
tions  "  like  a  man ;  *'  when  I  drove  out  on  shugh-parties 
the  gii'ls  insisted  on  [)aying  their  share  of  the  exiu'nse. 
The  fact,  however,  remains  that,  speaking  generally 
and  taking  class  for  (dass,  the  American  girl  allows  her 
admireis  to  spend  their  money  on  her  nuich  more  freciv 
than  the  English  girl.  A  man  is  considered  mean  if  he 
iloi's  not  [)ay  the  car-fare  of  his  girl  companion  ;  a  girl 
will  allow  a  man  who  is  merely  a  ''  fiiend  "  to  take  her  to 
the  theatre,  fetching  her  and  taking  her  home  in  a  cai- 
liage  hired  at  exorbitant  rates.  The  Hhiatruteil  Attirr- 
tnnt  (Jan.  10,  l.s!*"))  writes: 

The  advanced  ideas  prevalent  in  this  country  rei,'ar(lin<,' 
the  relations  of  the  opposite  sexes  make  it  not  only  proper, 

'  I  li.iv  si'pii  ii  t)riikemiiii  oti  n  \y,isHO\v^vv  li'iiin  wcjir  ovcrsliDC-;  (ni  u  sliowcry 
(lay,  tlioiiuli  lii"  <liili<'-  liiirdly  cvcv  coinpi-lltMl  him  tn  leave  llii'  (•(ivered  euis. 
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hut  lUH'essai'V,  that  a  young  man  with  serious  intentions 
sliall  take  liis  sweetheart  out,  give  lier  presents,  send  her 
flowers,  go  driving  with  lier,  and  in  numherh^ss  litth*  ways 
incur  expense.  This  is  all  very  delightful  for  her,  but  to 
him  it  means  ruin.  And  at  the  end  he  may  find  that  she 
was  only  flirting  with  him. 

In  fact,  whenever  a  younjif  man  and  a  youniif  woman 
are  jissociated  in  any  enterprise,  it  is  quite  usual  for  the 
youiig  man  to  pay  for  both.  On  the  whole,  this  custom 
seems  an  undesirable  one.  It  is  so  nuicli  a  matter  of 
habit  that  the  American  jij^irl  usually  plays  her  part  in 
the  matter  with  aksolute  innocence  and  unconsciousness  ; 
sii(^  feels  no  more  o])lio'ation  than  an  KuLzlish  fjirl  would 
for  tlu^  o[)cninii^  of  a  door.  The  yount;  man  also  takes  it 
as  a  matter  of  coui-se,  and  does  not  in  the  least  presume 
on  bis  services.  liut  still,  I  think,  it  has  a  sli<;-ht  tiiu- 
(h'ucy  to  rub  the  bloom  olf  what  ou<(lit  to  be  the  most 
delicjate  and  ethereal  form  of  social  intercourse.  It 
favours  the  well-to-do  youth  by  an  additional  bandica}). 
It  throws  anotlier  obstacle  in  the  ir.wk  of  povei  ly  and 
thrift.  It  is  contrary  to  the  s[)irit  of  democratic  ecpial- 
ity ;  the  woman  who  accepts  such  attentions  is  tacitly 
allowinij^  that  she  is  not  on  the  same  footino-  as  man. 
On  reflection  it  must  oTate  a  little  on  the  linest  fe(d- 
ini»s.  There  seems  to  nie  little  (h)ul)t  that  it  will  gradu- 
ally die  out  in  circles  to  which  it  would  be  strange  in 
Eui'ope. 

On  the  whole,  however,  even  with  such  drawbacks  as 
the  above,  the  social  relationsbi[)  of  the  sexes  in  tlu^ 
United  States^is  one  of  the  many  [)oints  in  which  the 
new  surpass«'s  the  old.     The   Anu-rican  i^irl   is  thrown 
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into  su(di  free  and  anj[tle  itdations  with  the  American 
hoy  from  la-r  earliest  youth  U})  that  she  is  very  a[)t  to 
look  upon  inm  simi)ly  as  a  <^irl  of  a  stronger  orowth. 
Some  su(  h  word  as  the(ferman  (fcsrfi'rt'stt'r  is  needed  to 
end)race  the  " yountif  creaturvjs  "  who,  in  [)etticoats  or 
trouseis,  form  the  Ljennine  democracy  of  American  youth. 
I'j)  to  the  dooi-s  of  colles^e,  and  ofti'U  even  heyojid  them, 
the  hoy  and  n'irl  have  lieen  "co-educated  ;  "  at  the  liii;h 
school  the  )>oy  has  prohahly  had  a  woman  for  his  teaclier, 
at  least  in  some  hranches,  u})  to  his  sixteenth  or  seven- 


teenth year, 
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houi-s  of    reci'catioii  ai'e  often  sj)ent 
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in  pastnnes  ni  winch  <;irls  may  sliare.  In  some  o 
njost  characteristic;  of  American  anHisenu'nts,  sucdi  as 
tiie  "coasliny*"  of  winter,  ufirls  take  a  i)rominent  ]>lac<'. 
There  is  no  effort  on  the  [)art  of  elders  to  play  the  s[)y 
on  the  meetintjcs  of  hoy  or  li^irl,  or  to  [)lac{^  (>hsta<des  in 
thcii'  way.  They  are  not  thoui(ht  of  as  ojtposite  sexes; 
it  is  "just  all  the  youn"-  i)eoi»le  to^'cther."*  The  result  is 
a  s{)irit  of  ahsolute  ^ood  comradeshij).  Thei'e  is  litth^ 
atniosj)hei'e  of  the  unknown  or  the  mysterious  ahout  the 
oj)posite  sex.  Tlu;  love  that  lea<ls  to  marrian^'e  is  thus 
ai>t  to  he  tla^  pro<luct  of  a  wider  exiu'rience,  and  to  he 
hased  on  a  more  intimate  knowledof.  The  st'utimcntal 
may  cry  lie  on  so  (dear-siohted  a  Cupid,  hut  the  sensible 
ciinnot  hut  rejoice  over  anything'  that  tends  to  tlie  un- 
doiiii;'  of  the  phrase ''lottery  of  marria^'c." 

Thiit  the  ideal  attitude  towai'ds  and  in  mai'riao-e  has 
heen  attained  in  average  American  society  I  ^•honld  he 
the  last  to  assert.  The  way  in  whi(dj  American  wives 
leave  their  husbands  toiling  in  the  sweltering  citv  whih^ 
they  themstdves  lli'ct  the  time  in  Kurope  would  alom? 
give  me  jiause.      IJut  I  am  heie  concerned  with  the  i'(da- 
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tive  luid  not  tlie  absolute ;  Jind  my  contention  is  tliat 
tlie  average  marriage  in  America  is  apt  to  l)e  made 
under  conditions  which,  compared  with  tliose  of  other 
nations,  increiise  tlie  chances  of  happiness.  A  great 
deal  iuts  been  said  and  written  about  the  inconsistency 
of  the  marriage  laws  of  the  different  States,  and  nnicli 
chc^ap  wit  has  been  fired  off  at  the  fatal  facility  of 
divorce  in  the  riiited  States;  l)ut  I  could  not  ascertain 
from  my  own  observation  that  these  defects  touched  any 
very  gi'eat  proportion  of  the  population,  or  i)layed  any 
larf>;er  \i:'vt  in  American  society,  as  I  have  defined  it,  than 
the  difiVicnces  between  the  marriage  laws  of  I^Jigland 
and  Scotland  do  "i  our  own  island,  M.  Bourget,  quite 
arbi^ra!'''  a  .1  ^I  think)  with  a  trace  of  the  proverbial 
(Jallic  way  of  looking  at  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  has 
attributed  the  admitted  moral  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
of  Ainericaii  society  to  the  coldness  of  the  American 
temperament  and  the  xera  juvenum  Venus.  It  seems  t(^ 
me,  however,  that  there  is  no  call  to  disparage  American 
virtue  by  the  suggestion  of  a  constitutional  want  of  lia- 
bility to  temptation,  and  that  Mark  Twain,  in  his  some- 
what irreverent  rejoinder,  is  nnich  nearer  the  mark  when 
he  attributes  the  prevalent  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie 
to  the  fact  that  the  husbands  and  wives  have  generally 
married  each  other  for  love.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
true  note  of  America  in  this  particular,  though  it  may 
not  be  unreservedly  characteiistic  of  the  smart  set  of 
New  York.  If  the  sacred  flame  of  Cupid  could  be 
exposed  to  the  alend)ic  of  statistics,  I  should  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  love  matches  of  the  United 
States  did  not  reach  a  higher  percentage  than  those  of 
any  other  nation.     One  certainly  meets  more  husbands 
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iind  wives  of  mature  age  who  seem  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
each  other's  society. 

There  is  a  certain  "  sna[)  "  to  Amerii*an  society  that  is 
not  due  merely  to  a  sense  of  novelty,  and  does  not 
whoilv  wear  oil'  through  familiarity.  The  sense  of 
(  iijovment  is  more  obvious  and  more  evenly  distributed  ; 
I  here  is  a  general  willingness  to  Ik)  amused,  a  general 
absence  of  i\w  blase.  Even  Mattlnfw  Arnold  coiUd  not 
help  noticing  the  '' buoyancy,  enjoyment,  and  freedom 
from  resti-aint  which  are  everywhere  in  America."  and 
which  heaci'ounted  for  by  the  aUsence  of  the  aristocratic 
incubus.  The  nervous  lluid  so  characteristic  of  America 
in  general  flows  briskly  in  the  veins  of  its  social  organ- 
ism ;  the  feeling  is  abroad  that  what  is  worth  (h)ing  is 
worth  doing  well.  There  is  a  nune  general  ability  than 
we  possess  to  talk  bi'ightly  on  the  to[)ics  of  the  moment; 
there  is  less  lingering  over  one  subject ;  there  is  a  con- 
stant savour  of  the  humorous  view  of  life.  The  more 
even  distribution  of  comfort  in  the  liiited  States 
(becoming,  alas  I  daily  less  characteristic)  ad<ls  hugely 
to  the  i)leasantness  of  society  by  minimising  the  semi- 
conscious feeling  of  remoi-se  in  [)laying  while  the  "other 
half '"  starves.  The  inherent  inability  of  the  American 
to  undei-stand  that  there  is  any  "higher"  social  order 
than  his  own  minimises  tlu'  feeling  of  envy  of  those 
"above  "him.  "How  dreadful,"  says  the  Euijlishmau 
to  the  American  girl,  "to  be  governed  by  men  to  whom 
you  would  not  speak  I  "  "  Ves,"  is  the  rejoinder,  "and 
how  delightful  to  be  goveriu'd  by  men  who  won't 
speak  to  you  I  "  From  this  latter  form  of  delight  Ameri- 
can society  is  free.  Henry  .lames  strikes  a  true  note 
when  he  makes  Miranda   IIoi)e  (in  "A   Bundle  of  Let- 
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tei"s  ")  <l(\s('iilM3  tlie  fuslnionahlu  ^iil  shv.  im't  at  u  Paris 
pension  as  "like  the  people  they  call  'haui^hty'  in 
books/'  and  tlii'ii  '^o  on  to  say,  "  I  liave  never  seen 
anyone  like  that  heiore — anyone  that  wanted  to  jnake 
a  ditterenee."  And  her  feeling  of  inipei-sonal  interest 
in  the  phenomenon  is  etpially  eharaeteristie.  "She 
seemed  to  me  so  like  a  prond  younc^  hidy  in  a  novel.  I 
ke[)t  sayini(  to  myself  all  day,  •■  haughty,  liaughty,'  and  I 
wished  s'ne  wonld  keep  on  so."  Too  mueh  stress  can- 
not easily  he  laid  on  this  feelino-  of  e(|uality  in  the  air 
as  a  potent  eidiancerof  the  pleasure  of  society.  To  feel 
yonrself  [jatronised  —  even,  })erhaps  es[)ecially,  wlien 
you  know  youi-self  to  l)e  in  all  res})e(tts  the  sui)erior  of 
the  patroniser —  may  tickle  your  sense  of  humour  for  a 
while,  hut  in  tlu;  long  run  it  is  distinctly  dispiriting. 
The  philosoi)her,  no  doubt,  is  or  should  be  able  to  dis- 
regard th(^  petty  anuoyances  arising  from  an  ever-present 
consciousness  of  social  limitation,  but  society  is  not 
entirely  com[)osed  of  philoso^jhei-s,  even  in  America ; 
and  the  sense  of  freedom  and  space  is  uncpialitiedly  wel- 
come to  its  membei-s.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  European  to 
the  maimer  born  to  realise  the  sort  of  extravagant, 
nightmare  ett'e<tt  that  many  of  our  social  customs  liave 
in  the  eyes  of  our  untutored  American  cousins.  The 
inherent  absurdities  that  are  second  nature  to  us  exhale 
for  them  the  full  flavour  of  their  grotesqueness.  The 
idea  of  an  insignilicant  boy  i)eer  taking  precedence  of 
Mr.  John  Morley  I  The  idea  of  having  to  appear  l)efore 
royalty  in  a  state  of  partial  nudity  on  a  cold  winter  day  ! 
The  necessity  of  backing  out  of  the  royal  presence  I 
The  idea  of  a  freeborn  Briton  having  to  get  out  of  an 
engagement  long  previously  formed  on  the  score  that 
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iliorrihle  ('ai»illiirv  plaster  lU'ccssaiv  liclorc  a  man  can 
Ut'i'vc  (Iccoiitlv  as  an  optMU'i'  of  carriatj^c-doors  I  Tlic 
Ihoi-scliair  t'nvt'lo[)t's  withont  wliicli  our  Icj^al  liiains  can- 
jiiot  work  !     Tlio  unwrittrn   law  hy  wliicli  a  man   lias  to 

iiui'st!  his  hat  un«l  stick   tlii-ouohout   a  call  unless  his 

hostess  s[u'cially  asks  him  to  lay  them  aside  ! 

Mr.    IJrvee    eonnnits    himself    to    th(^    asserti(»n    that 
Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  are  more  unlike  Kn^lishnieii, 

the  native  of  Normandy  more  unlike  the  native  of  I'rov- 
[eiice,  the    I'omeranian   more  unlike;  the  ^^'urtend»ern•el■, 

the  IMedmontese  more  unlike  the  Neapolitan,  the  i>as(jue 
[iiiore  unlike  the  Andalusian,  than  tlu;    American   from 

unv  i)art  of  the  eountry  is  to  the  American  from    any 


fothei', 


Max     O'Rell,    on     the    other    hand,     write 


l"  I/hahitant  du  Nord-est  des  Ktats  I'nis,  le  Yankee,  dif- 

fere  autant  de  TAmericain  de  TOuest  et  du  Midi  (pie 

Anglais  dittere  de  rAllemand  (Mi  de  rKspat^Miol."     On 

Itliis  point  I  lind  myself  far  more  in    accord    with    the 

[French  than  with  the  Hritish  observer,  thonu'li,  [K'i'haps, 

\M.  IJlouet  rather  ovei-states  his  case.      Wider  differences 

^imon<^  civilised  men  can  hardly  be  iman'ined  tlum  those 

•which  subsist  between  the  ereole  of  New  Orleans  and 

the    Yankee  of    .Maine,  the    Kentucky  farmer   and  the 

Uichi<>'an  lumberer.     It  is,  however,  true  that  there  is  a 

listinct  tendency  for  the  stamp  of  the  Eastern  States  to 

he  api)lied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  at  least,  of  the 

U'c'st.     The  foundei-s  of  these  cities  are  so  lar<,^ely  men 

>f  Eastern  birth,  the  means    ()f  their  expansion  are  so 

aroely  advanced  by  Eastern  capitalists,  tlia^.  this  ten- 

lency  is  easily  explicable.      [So   far   as   my  observation 

^entitWas  to  Boston  rather  than  to  New  York  or  riiila- 
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(U;l})liiii  that  tht;  (-(huriited  ''hisses  ol"  the  NVestcin  cities 
h)ok(Hl  as  tlie  eyiiosiire  of  tiieir  (mcs.  liostoii  seemed 
to  Htaiid  for  sometliin^^  less  material  than  tliese  other 
cities,  and  the  sul)tler  nature  (jf  its  iiitliience  seemed  to 
niaj^nify  its  pervasive  force.]  None  the  less  (h>  the 
[)eoi)le  of  the  I  ■nited  States,  com[)ared  with  those  of  any 
one  European  country,  seem  to  me  to  have  their  due 
share  of  variety  and  even  of  i)ictui'es(|ueness.  Tliis 
latt(M-  (juality  is  indeed  denied  to  the  United  States  not 
only  l)y  Kuropean  visitoix,  hut  also  hy  many  Americans. 
This  denial,  however,  rests  on  a  limited  and  traditional 
use  of  the  word  jncturescpie.  America  has  not  tlic 
FiUro[)e,in  pictures(puMu»ss  of  (;ostunus  of  relics  of  the 
l)ast,  of  the  constant  presence  of  the  potential  foeman  at 
the  gate.  IVit  a})art  altogether  from  the  almost  theat- 
I'ical  romance  of  frontier  life  and  tlu;  now  ohsoleseent 
contliet  with  the  ahorigines,  is  there  not  some  element 
of  the  picturesque  in  the  processes  of  ieadjustment  hy 
which  the  emigrants  of  European  stock  have  a(hipte(l 
themselves  and  are  adapting  themselves  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  New  World  ?  In  some  ways  the  nineteentli 
century  is  the  most  romantic  of  all;  and  the  I'nitcd 
States  emhody  and  exju'ess  it  as  no  other  countr}'.  Is 
there  not  a  pictures(pu;  si(U^  to  the  trium[)h  of  civilisa- 
tion over  harharism  ?  Is  there  nothing  of  the  i)ictures(iuc 
in  the  long  thin  lines  of  gleaming  liteel,  thrown  across 
the  countless  miles  of  desert  sand  and  alkali  plain,  and 
in  the  mighty  mass  of  metal  with  its  glare  of  cyclopean 
eye  and  its  hanner  of  lire-illumined  smoke,  that  heai-s  the 
conquerors  of  stuhhorn  nature  from  side  to  side  of  the 
great  continent?  Is  there  not  an  element  of  the  pict- 
uresque in  the  struggles  of  the  Western  farmer?     Can 
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iinvtliint,^  Itc  liner  in   its  way  liian  a  nit,dit  view  of   I'itts- 
hiinr       that  ••llrllwith  its  lid  off,"  whert;  the  cold  s^dcani 
of  clcctiicity      "es  with  the  Inrid  j^lare  of  the  fnrnaces 
and  sni(dtin«(  works?     I  say  notliinLj  of  tiu- ("alifornian 
Missions;  of  the  sallow  Creoles  of  New  Orleans  with  their 
ir()rL,'<'ons  [)rocessions  of   Mardi-Clras;  or  of   tlu!    almost 
(Mpiallv  fantastic  fete  of  the  Veiled  I'rophet  of  St.  I.onis  ; 
or  of  tlie  Ininltcrei-s  of  Michigan  ;  or  of  the  Mexicans  of 
Arizona  ;  or  of  tlu!  (Jennan  heer-j^ardens  of  Chicago ;  (»r 
of  the  swin^dn;^'  laiiteins  and  hannei-s  of  ('hinat(»wn   in 
San  Fr-ncisco  and  Mott   street  in  New  York  :  or  of  the 
Italians  of  Mnlherry    IJend  in  the  latter  city  ;  or  of  the 
alternatinn"  stretches  on  a  lonuf  railway  joiii-ney  of  foicst 
and  prairie,  yidlow  corn-lields  and  sandy  desert  :  or  (tf 
nianv  <>th(!r  classes  and  conditions  which  art' hy  no  means 
void  of  material  for  the  artist  in  pen  or  brtisli.      All  these 
lend  hues  that  are  anvthin<'  hut  prosait;  to  mv  kaleido- 
scopic  recollections  of  the  I'nited  States;  hnt  more  than 
all    these,  flw  characteristically  picturestpu;    featnre    of 
American   life,  stands  ont    the  omnipr(!sent  ncij^ro.      It 
was  a  thrill  to  have  one's  l)oots  blackened  by  a  colonri'd 
'•  jirofcssor ''  in  an  alley-way  of  IJoston,  and  to  hear  his 
richly  intoned  "•  as  shoh's  yon're  bawn."      It  was  a  delight 
to  see  the  negro  i'on[)les  in  the  Pnblie  (iarden,  conduct- 
I  iiit^  themselves  and  theii' court ini'',  as   Mr.  Ilowells  has 
well  remarked,  with  intinitely  more  restraint  and  I'eline- 
nient  than  their  Milesian  coin[)eers,  or  to  see  them  p;i>.s- 
ini;'  out  of  the  Charles-street  Clmrch  in  all  the  Sniulay 
bravery  of   broadcloth    coats,  shiny    hats,    wonderfully 
laundered  skirts  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  bodices  of  all 
the  hues  of  the  rainbow.     And  all  throut^ii  the  Union  their 
glossy  black  faces  and  gleaming  wiiite  teetii  shed  a  kind 
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ol'  dusky  liKliiiiKM"  over  tlic  tiuvcllci's  |»a(li.  Wlio  l»iit 
(•an  recall  with  ^riatitiidt'  IIk^  cxpaiisivf  ^^ciiiality  ami 
icassuiiii^f  smile  <»!'  (lie  white-coated  iiei,n(>  waiter,  as  eom- 
pared  with  the  supereilioiis  iiidirt'ereiiee,  if  not  positive 
rudeni'ss,  of  Ills  pah^  eolleai^iie  ?  And  what  will 
i'ffaee  tlie  mental  kodak  of  (ieor^t^  (not  Sami)o  any  niore  ) 
shurilinj^'  ra[»idly  into  the  dininj^-room,  witii  his  ]\\\^v,  flal 
palm  inverted  hi^h  over  his  head  and  heariiiL,^  a  colossal 
tray  hea[»ed  uj>  with  i^nocl  things  for  tiio  L,Miest  under  his 
ehaij^'tf?  And  shall  I  ever  forget  th((  ifrotescjUe  j^ravily 
of  the  n(^<4'ro  hrakemaii  in  Louisiana,  with  his  tall  silk 
hat?  or  (h(^  pair  of  gloves  [)athetically  shaicd  hetweeii 
two  neativ  dresscMJ  neufro  v<»utiis  in  a  ij'ilwi'v  carriaLM'  in 
(ieoijL;ia?  or  the  pickaninnies  shnnherii'*^  sweetly  in  old 
packin<^-cases  in  aliut  at  Jacksonville,  while  their  father 
thrunnMe(l  the  soft  ^niitar  with  friendly  j^iin  ?  It  s 
always  seemed  to  nu^  a  reproach  to  American  artist.-- 
they  lill  the  uir  witii  si^hs  over  tlu;  absence  of  the  i)icl- 
ures(|Ue  in  the  United  States,  while  almost  totally  ovei- 
lookinjr  tiie  ium  flesh-ton(!S  and  i^ay  dressinj^  of  the 
coloured  brother  at  their  elhow. 

The  most  conventional  society  of  America  is  a[»t  tn 
be  more  or  less  sbrouded  l)y  the  ])all  of  monotony  tliat 
attends  convention  elsewhere,  but  typical  American 
society  —  the  society  of  the  great  mass  of  Americans  - 
shows  distinctly  more  variety  than  that  of  Knohind.  In 
social  meetings,  as  in  business,  tlie  American  is  ever  cm 
the  alert  for  some  new  thing  ;  and  the  brain  of  every 
pretty  girl  is  cudgelled  in  order  to  provide  some  novelty 
for  her  next  party.  Ilenee  the  j)rogressive  euchre,  the 
"■library"  })arties,  the  ^  shadow  "  dances,  the  conversa- 
tion [)arties,  and  the  long  series  of  ingenious  games,  the 
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ail(»|itinii  (»r  whirl),  I'ur  sdiiM*  <•!'  iin  ;iI  Iciisl,  lias  doim 
niiK-li  In  li^litt'ii  tilt'  deadly  (liiliM'ss  ol'  l-Ji^ilisli  **  sinall 
and  caiiit's."  I*'.vcii  the  sa<T()-saiictily  of  \vliis(,  has  imt 
hnii  icspcctcd,  and  ihc  astonislifd  shade  ol'  lloyh'  has 
ti)  l(Mtk  nil  at  his  favourite  ^'anie  in  the  I'nnn  of  "drive" 
and  ••ilnplieate."  The  way  in  which  whist  has  heeii 
taken  ii|>  in  the  I'nited  States  is  a  ^rood  ♦•xainple  of  the 
national  nnwillini,niess  to  I'eniain  in  the  nits  of  one's 
ancestoi-s.  Possibly  the  hest  eliilnplayei-s  of  Mni^land 
are  at  least  as  ufood  as  the  hest  Americans,  hut  the  gen- 
eral average  of  play  and  the  i^^eneral  interest  in  the 
name  aie  distinctly  hii,dier  in  tiu'  I'nited  States.  Kvery 
Knu'lish  whist-player  with  any  ]»retensiou  to  seieiict; 
knows  what  he  has  to  expect  wiien  he  tin  Is  an  unknown 
lady  as  his  partner,  es[iecially  if  she  is  Itelow  thirty  :  hut 
in  America  lit;  will  often  find  himself  "'put  to  his 
tiumps  "'  hy  a  hrii^ht  ^ni'I  in  her  teens.  The  oirls  in 
liostoii  and  othei"  larLfe  cities  have  urLTtiniscd  afternoon 
wliist-clid>s,  at  which  all  the  "rigour  of  the  L-aum  "  is 
ohserved.  Many  of  them  take  rt-s^'ular  lessitns  from 
whist  expeits  ;  and  amoni^'  the  latter  themselves  are 
not  a  few  ladies,  who  tind  the  teachint'"  of  their  favour- 
ite  game  a  more  lucrative  employment  than  L^overness- 
inn"  or  journalism.  I'^vi'n  so  small  a  matter  as  the  eating' 
of  ice-cream  may  illustrate  the  pron-ri'ssive  natures  of 
American  society.  I'^lderly  Americans  still  remend)er 
the  time  when  it  was  usual  to  eat  this  refreshing'  <leli- 
cacy  out  of  economical  wine-glasses  such  as  w(!  have 
still  to  he  content  with  in  England,  liut  now-a-days 
no  American  exj)ects  or  receives  less  than  a  lieai)in<^ 
saucer  of  ice-cream  at  a  time. 

Americans    are    horn   dancers  ;     they   have    far    more 
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«jiii(;k.silver  in  their  feet  than  tiieir  Knirhsli  (•(Hisiiis, 
I'eiliJips  the  very  l)est  wjiltzei's  I  luive  ever  (hiueed  with 
were  English  girls,  wlio  undei'stood  tlie  poetry  of  tlic 
art  and  knew  how  to  reflect  not  merely  the  time  of  tin- 
music,  hut  its  numwex  of  rhythm  and  tone.  liut  dancei's 
such  as  tliese  are  like  fairies'  visits,  that  come  hut  once 
or  twice  in  a  lifetime;  and  a  large  i)ro))ortion  of  Englisli 
girls  dance  very  hadly.  In  America  one  seldom  or  never 
tiuds  a  girl  who  cannot  dance  fairly,  and  most  of  them 
can  claim  nnu'h  warmer  adverUs  than  that.  The  Amei- 
ican  invention  of  ''  revei-sing  "  is  admirahle  in  its  unex- 
aggerated  form,  hut  requires  l)oth  study  and  jiractii'c  : 
and  the  reason  that  it  was  voted  "had  f(jrm  "  in  England 
wjus  sim[)ly  that  the  indolence  of  the  gilded  ycjuth  pre- 
vented him  ever  taking  the  trouhle  to  master  it.  Our 
genial  satirist  Pifm^A  hit  the  nail  on  the  head:  ""Shall 
we  —  eh  —  revei-se,  Miss  Lilian  ?  "  "  Revei"se.  indeed  ;  it's 
lis  much  as  you  can  do  to  kee[)  on  your  legs  as  it  is." 
One  custom  at  American  dances  struck  me  as  sin- 
gularly stupid  and  un-American  in  its  inelasticity.  I 
know  not  how  wides[)rc:ad  it  is,  or  how  fashionahle,  Init 
it  reigned  in  circles  wliich  seamed  to  my  unsophisticated 
eyes  quite  comnie  il  faut.  The  custom  is  that  hy  whicli 
a  man  having  once  asked  a  lady  to  dance  heconies 
res[)onsihle  for  her  until  someone  else  otiei's  himself  as 
lier  partner.  It  prohahly  arose  from  tlie  chivalrous 
desire  not  to  leave  any  girl  partnerless,  hut  in  [)ractice  il 
works  out  (piite  the  other  way.  When  a  man  realises 
tliat  he  may  have  to  retain  the  same  partner  for  several 
dances,  or  even  for  tlie  greater  part  of  the  evening,  he 
will,  unless  he  is  a  Bayard  ahsolutely  x^ws  peur  et  manx 
reprn^'}*^.,  naturally  think  twice  of  engaging  a  lady  from 
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whom  hi«  releiuse  is  problematical.  Ilenee  the  tendency 
is  to  increase  the  tv'umphs  of  the  lielle,  and  decrease  the 
cliances  of  the  less  popular  maiden.  It  is  also  extremely 
uiiconifortable  foi-  a  girl  to  feel  that  a  man  has  (to  us(> 
the  iigiy  slang  of  the  occasi(m)  "got  stuck"  with  her; 
and  it  takes  more  adroitness  and  self-possession  than 
aiiv  young  girl  can  be  expected  to  possess  to  extricate  her- 
self neatly  from  the  awkward  position.  Another  funny 
custom  at  sukscription  balls  of  a  very  respectable  char- 
acter is  that  many  of  the  matrons  wear  their  bonnets 
throughout  the  evening.  Hut  this,  perhaps,  is  not 
stranger  tlian  the  fact  that  ladies  wear  hats  in  the  theatre, 
while  the  men  who  accompany  them  are  in  evening  dress 
—  a  curious  habit  whicli  to  the  uninitiated  observer 
would  suggest  thai  the  nymphs  belonged  to  a  less 
fashionable  stratum  than  their  attendant  swains.  A 
l)arallel  instance  is  that  of  afternoon  leceptions,  where 
the  hostess  and  her  myrmidons  ai)i)ear  in  ball  costume, 
while  the  visitors  are  naturally  in  the  toilette  of  the 
street.  The  contrast  thus  evolved  of  low  necks  and 
heavy  furs  is  often  very  comical.  The  liritish  conven- 
tion by  which  the  hostess  always  dresses  as  plainly  as 
jtossihle  so  as  to  avoid  the  chance  of  eclipsing  any  of  her 
guests,  and  so  chooses  to /'r<7?f'?' ^>(/r  sa  i<i)nplicifr,  is  in 
oth(;r  cases  also  more  honoured  in  tlie  breach  than  in  the 
observance  in  America. 

A  very  characteristic  little  piece  of  the  social  demoe- 
racv  of  America  is  seen  at  its  best  in  Chicago,  thouuh 
not  unknown  in  other  large  citi(;s.  On  tlu;  evening  of 
a  hot  sununer  day  cushions  and  rugs  are  s])read  on  {\w 
front  steps  of  the  houses,  aiul  the  occu|)iints  take  jios- 
sessiini  lyf   these,   the    men    to    enjoy   their  after-dinner 
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cigars,  the  women  to  talk  and  scan  tlie  passei"s-hy.  The 
general  effect  is  very  genial  and  pictnresqne,  and  de- 
cidedly suggestive  of  democratic  sociahility.  Tlie  same 
American  indifference  to  the  exaggerated  British  love 
of  privacy  which  leads  .lolm  Hull  to  enclose  his  fifty- 
foot-s(]uare  garden  by  a  ten-foot  wall  is  shown  in  the 
way  in  which  the  gardens  of  city  iiouses  are  left  un- 
fenced.  Nothing  can  bo  more  attractive  in  its  way  than 
such  a  street  as  Huclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  where  the 
pretty  villas  stand  in  unenclosed  gardens,  and  the  ver- 
dant lawns  melt  imperceptibly  into  each  other  without 
advertisement  of  where  one  leaves  off  and  the  other 
begins,  while  the  fronts  towards  the  street  are  equally 
exposetl.  The  general  effect  is  that  of  a  large  and 
beautiful  park  dotted  with  houses.  The  American  is 
essentially  gi-egarious  in  his  instinct,  and  the  possession 
of  a  vast  feudal  domain,  with  a  high  wall  round  it,  can 
never  make  up  to  liim  for  the  excitement  of  near  neigh- 
bours. It  may  seriously  be  doubted  whether  tlie  Ameri- 
can millionaire  who  buys  a  lordly  demesne  in  Kngland 
is  not  doinuf  violence  to  his  natural  and  national  tastes 
every  day  that  he  inhabits  it. 
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An  Appreciation  of  the  American  Woman 

COMPARED  to  the  appearance  of  the  American 
girl  in  books  written  about  the  Unitecl  States, 
tliat  of  Charles  I.'s  head  in  Mr.  Dick's  memo- 
rial might  i)erha[)S  l)e  almost  called  casual. 
All  down  the  literary  laddei',  from  the  weighty  tomes  of  a 
I'lolessor  Bryce  to  the  witty  pei-siHage  of  a  Max  O'Rell, 
we  lind  a  considerable  part  of  every  rung  occu[)ied  l)y 
the  skirts  appr()[)riated  to  the  gentler  sex  ;  and  —  what 
is,  [)erha[)s,  stranger  still  —  she  holds  her  ow^i  even  in 
hooks  written  by  women.  It  need  not  be  Jisserted  that 
all  the  Inferences  to  her  are  equally  agreeal)le.  That 
amiable  critic.  Sir  Le[)el  (rrilhii,  alludes  to  her  oidy  to 
assure  us  that  "he  had  never  met  anyone  who  had  lived 
long  or  travelled  much  in  America  who  did  not  liold 
that  b'lnale  beauty  in  the  States  is  extremely  rare, 
while  the  average  of  ordinary  good  looks  is  unusually 
low,"  and  even  visitors  of  an  intinitely  more  subtle  and 
discriminating  ty[)e,  such  as  M.  Hourget,  mingle  not  a 
little  vinegar  with  their  syrup  of  appreciation.  Hut  the 
fact  remains  that  almost  every  book  on  the  United  States 
contains  a  chai)ter  devoted  explicitly  to  the  female 
citizen;  and  the  inevitableuess  of  the  record  nuist  have 
some  solid  ground  of  reason  iKdiind  or  below  it.  It  indi- 
cates a  vein  of  unusual  signilicance,  or  at  tlu.'  very  least 
of   unusual   couspicuousness,  in  the  phenomenon  thus 
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treated  of.  Ohst'i'vcrs  liavo  usually  found  it  })ossihl(!  to 
writo  hooks  on  the  soci  il  and  econoiuieal  traits  of  other 
countries  without  a  [)aiad(!  of  pettieoats  in  the  head- 
lines. 'I'his  is  not  to  say  that  out;  ean  ii^nore  one-half  of 
society  in  writing- of  it;  hut  if  you  search  the  tahle  of 
contents  of  such  hooks  as  Mr.  Philip  Ifaniei'ton's  charni- 
iii(r  'M^Vench  and  En<^lish,"  or  Mr.  T.  I  J.  S.  KscottV 
"Kn<rland:  Its  People,  Polity,  and  Pui-suits,"  you  will 
not  tiud  the  words  "woman"  or  ""girl,"  or  any  eipiiva- 
l(Mit  for  them.  Hut  the  writer  on  the  United  States  seems 
irresistihly  eomi)elled  to  oive  woman  all  that  eoiirdinate 
inipoitance  which  is  implied  hy  the  prominence  of  ea[ii- 
tal  letteis  and  separate  chapters. 

This  predominance  of  w(jman  in  hooks  on  America  is 
not  hy  any  means  a  i)hase  of  the  "woman  (luestion,*" 
technically  so  called.  It  has  no  dirc^ct  reference  to  the 
woman  as  voter,  as  doctor,  as  lawyer,  as  the  competitoi' 
of  man  ;  the  suhject  of  intei'cst  is  woman  as  wonuiu,  the 
/>/>///  an,  sifh  o!"  (Jerman  philosophical  slano'.  No  (h)nht 
the  writer  may  have  occasion  to  alhuU?  to  Dr.  Mary 
Walker,  to  the  female  mayoi"s  of  Wyominq;,  to  tlu^  pi'csi- 
(h'utial  and)itions  of  Mrs.  Px'lva  Lockwoo<l ;  hut  these 
are  mere  adjuncts,  not  exphinations,  of  the  (question  uiuh'r 
consideration.  The  Kuropeau  visitor  to  the  United  States 
hftH  to  write  ahout  American  women  hecause  they  hulk  so 
largely  in  hi  view,  hecause  they  seem  essentially  so  prom- 
ine;nta  feature  of  American  life,  hecause  the'w  relative  im- 
l»ortance  and  interest  inipi'css  him  as  greater  than  those  of 
WiMiien  in  the  lands  of  the  Old  World,  hecause  they  seem 
to  him  to  emhody  in  so  eminent  a  measure  that  intangil>le 
(piality  of  Americanism,  the  existence,  or  indeed  the  pos- 
sihility,  of  which  is  so  hotly  denied  hy  some;  Americans. 
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IimUumI,  tliosi!  wlio  look  upon  tlie  prominent  vCi\o  of 
till'  Aini'i'ican  woman  merely  as  one  pliase  of  tlie  '^  new 


\\(i 


niiaii  "  (juestion — iiuMvly  as  tlie  nievitahle  coiispicu- 
(Misiicss  of  woman  iiitrndino"  (tn  wliat  lias  hitherto  hceii 
('\(  iusivelv  the  sphere  of  man  —  an^  many  dejuj'ees  heside 
the  point.  Tiu'  Amerieannote  is  as  obvious  in  the  y;irl 
who  has  never  taken  the  slightest  interest  in  i)oliti('s,  the 
professions,  or  even  the  bicycle,  as  in  Dr.  Mary  Walker 
or  y\v<.  Lockwood.  The  prevalent  Knglish  idea  of  the 
iictual  interference  of  the  American  woman  in  public 
hfc  is  largely  exaggerated.  There  are,  for  instance,  in 
Miissachnsetts  <I2."),00<)  women  entitled  to  vote  for  mem- 
the  school  connnittees;  and  the  laruest  actual 
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vole  iccorded  is  •20,14«).  Of  17'),000  women  of  voting 
age  ill  Connecticut  the  numbers  who  used  their  vote  in 
the  last  three  yeai-s  were  8,800,  8,241,  and  l,lMMi.  Tiiese, 
if  iiiiv.  arc  ty[)ical  American  States  ;  and  there  is  not  the 
sliado\\-  of  a  doubt  that  the  (500,000  women  who  stayecl 
at  lioiiie  arc  (piite  as  '"American"  as  the  20,000  who 
went  to  the  j)oll.  The  sphen;  of  the  American  woman's 
iiiliucnce  and  the  reason  of  her  importance  lie  beiiind 
jtolitics  and   publicity. 

it  seems  a  reasonable  assumption  that  the  formation 
of  the  American  girl  is  due  to  the  same  large  elemental 
causes  that  account  for  American  phenonuMia  generally ; 
and  her  ri'lativc  strikingness 
it'tlcction  that  there  was  more 


n)ay  be  explained  by  the 
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lese  creat  forces 


to  work  in  the  case  of  woman  than  in  the  case  of  man. 
riic  Englishman,  for  instance,  through  his  contact  with 
public  life  and  affaii-s,  through  his  wider  experience, 
tliiough  his  rubbing  shouhlers  with  more  varied  tyi)es, 
had  already  been  pre[)ared  for  the  forking  of  American 
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coiiditioiis  ill  ii  wjiy  tluit  liis  more  slieltoied  woiiiiuikind 
liiid  not  liec'ii.  In  tlie  bloiicliiiig  of  tlie  black  and  tlie 
i,n-('y,  the  change  will  be  the  more  striking  in  the  former; 
tJK!  recovery  of  health  will  be  conspicnons  in  proportion 
to  the  gravity  of  tlie  disease.  America  has  meant  oppor- 
tniiity  for  women  even  more  in  some  ways  than  for 
men.  The  gap  between  them  has  lieeii  lessened  in  i)ro- 
portion  as  the  gap  between  the  American  and  the 
JMiropean  has  wichnied.  The  average  American  woman 
is  distinctly  more  different  from  her  average  English 
sister  than  is  the  csise  with  their  respective  brothers. 
The  training  of  the  English  girl  starts  from  the  very 
iK'ginning  on  a  different  basis  from  that  of  the  boy  ; 
she  is  taught  to  restrain  her  impnlses,  while  his  are 
allowcMl  mnch  freer  scope  ;  the  sister  is  expected  to 
defer  to  the  brother  from  the  time  she  can  walk  or 
talk.  In  America  this  difference  of  training  is  con- 
stantly tending  to  the  vanishing  point.  The  American 
woman  has  never  learned  to  i)lay  second  fiddle.  The 
American  girl,  as  Mr.  Henry  James  says,  is  rarely  nega- 
tive :  she  is  either  (and  nsnally)  a  most  charming  suc- 
cess or  (and  exceptionally)  a  most  disastrous  failure. 
The  pathetic  army  of  ineffective  si)insters  clinging 
a[)ologetically  to  the  skirts  of  gentility  is  consi)icnons 
l)y  its  absence  in  America.  The  conditions  of  life  there 
enconrage  a  girl  to  nndertake  what  she  can  do  best,  with 
a  comparatively  healthy  disregard  of  its  fancied  '"respec- 
tabilitv."  Her  consciousness  of  efficiency  reacts  in  a 
thousand  ways  ;  her  feet  are  planted  on  so  solid  a 
foundation  that  she  inevitably  seems  an  im[)ortant  con- 
structive part  of  society.  The  contrast  between  the 
American  woman  and  tlie  English  woman  in  this  respect 
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niiiy  1h'  illustnited  hy  tlu^  two  Caryatides  in  tlio  liraccio 
Nuovo  at  tlu'  Vatican.  The  tii-st  of  these,  a  eo[)y  of  one 
(if  tiie  lioiires  of  the  Kreelitlienni,  seems  to  hear  the 
snperiMcinuhent  areliitrave  eiusilj  and  seeurely,  with  lier 
I'rt't  planted  Sipiarely  and  the  main  hues  ruiniing  veiti- 
callv-  I"  ti'«'  otlier,  of  a  hater  period,  the  fact  tliat  the 
feet  are  placed  close  together  gives  an  air  of  insecnrity 
to  the  attitmle,  an  effect  lieiglitened  l)y  the  prevalence 
(if  curved  lines  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery. 

The  American  woman,  too,  has  had  more  time  than 
the  American  man  to  cultivate  the  more  amial)le  —  if 
von  will,  tlie  more  showy  —  (pialities  of  American  civil- 
isation. The  leisnred  class  of  England  consists  of  hoth 
sexes,  that  of  America  practically  of  one  only.  'J'he 
jirohlem  of  the  American  man  so  far  has  mainly  heen  to 
siilidne  a  new  continent  to  human  uses,  while  the  woman 
has  heen  sacrificing  on  the  altar  of  the  Graces.  Hence 
the  wider  culture  and  the  more  liheral  views  are  (►ften 
found  in  the  sex  from  which  the  European  does  not 
expect  them  ;  hence  the  woman  of  New  York  and  other 
American  cities  is  often  conspicuously  su[)erior  to  her 
hushand  in  looks,  manners,  and  general  intelligence. 
This  has  heen  denied  hy  cdianniions  of  the  American 
man  :  hut  the  ohservation  of  the  writer,  whatever  it 
may  he  worth,  would  deny  the  deniah 

The  way  in  which  an  expression  such  as  "  Ladies' 
Cahin"  is  undei-stood  in  the  United  States  has  always 
seemed  to  me  very  tyi)ical  of  the  position  of  the  gentler 
sex  in  that  country.  In  England,  when  we  see  an  in- 
seri[)ti()n  of  that  kind,  we  assume  that  the  enclosure 
referied  to  is  for  ladies  only.  In  America,  unless  the 
"  only  "  is  emphasized,  the  "  Ladies'  Drawing  Room  " 
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or  the  "  LjkHos'  Wiiiting  Room  "  extends  its  lios])itcditv 
to  all  those  of  the  male  sex  who  are  leadv  to  ))ehav(?  as 
^(Mitlemeii  and  tc^nporiuily  torero  the  dtilights  of  to- 
l»a('(!o.  Thus  half  of  tlu^  male  passeiio'ers  of  the  I'liited 
States  journey,  as  it  were,  undei-  the  a'i;is  of  woman, 
and  tliink  it  no  shame  to  l»e  enclosed  in  a  Itox  laltelled 
with  her  name. 

I*ut  roughly,  what  chiefly  strikes  the  strangei'  in  tlie 
American  woman  is  her  candoui',  her  frankness,  jjer 
hail-f(^llow-wtvll-met-(!dness,  Ikm'  apparent  ahsiMice  of  con- 
sciousness of  self  oi'  of  sex,  hei'  s[)ontaneitv,  her  vivjicity, 
her  fearlessness.  If  the  ohserver  himself  is  not  of  a 
sjjecially  relined  or  delicate  type,  he  is  a[)t  at  lii-st  to 
misunderstand  the  cameraderie  of  an  Ameri(!an  girl,  to 
see  in  it  suggestions  of  a  j)(»ssil>le  coarseness  of  lihre. 
If  a  vain  man,  he  may  take  it  as  a  trilniti^  to  his  per- 
sonal charms,  oi"  at  least  to  the  superior  claims  of  ii 
representative  of  old-world  civilisation.  But  even  to 
the  o])tuse  stranger  of  this  character  it  will  ultimately 
become  ohvious— as  to  {]\v  mow  refined  observer  (f/i 
initio  —  that  he  can  no  more  (if  as  much)  dart;  to  take 
a  liberty  with  the  American  girl  than  with  his  own 
countrywoman.  'I'he  plum  may  a[)[H'ar  to  be  more 
easily  handled,  but  its  bloom  will  be  found  to  be  as 
intact  and  as  ethei-eal  as  in  the  jealously  guarded  hot- 
house fruit  of  Euroi)e.  He  will  find  that  her  frank  and 
charming  companionability  is  as  far  I'emoved  from  mas- 
culinity as  from  coarseness;  that  the  points  in  which 
she  differs  from  the  European  lady  do  not  bring  her 
ru'arer  eithei*  to  a  man  on  the  om;  hand,  or  to  a  commi^n 
woman  on  the  other,  lie  will  find  that  he  has  to  re- 
adjust   his  standards,  to  se«'  that  divergence  from  the 
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liot  iNjie  (»f  woniiUi  iiitiieito  known  t<»  iiim  (loes  not 
iifcfssarilv  mean  deteriniatioii  :  if  he  is  of  an  open  and 
>>us(('])tihh'  mind,  lie  may  even  eome  to  tiie  contdnsion 
iliiit   he  prefers  tlie  transathmtic;  ty[)e  I 

liiless  iiis  hnes  in  Hn*j^hind  liave  hiin  in  viti/  ph-asant 
|il;iccs.  the  intelligent  Knj^'lishman  in  enjoying  his  first 
t\[)erien(('  of  transatlantic;  society  will  assnredly  l)e 
struck  hy  the  sjainhtliness,  the  variety,  the  fearless  in- 
dividuiility  of  the  American  girl,  hy  her  jiower  of  i-ep- 
;iitcc.  li\-  the  (plaint  ai)[>ositeness  of  her  e\'i)i'essions,  hy 
the  \aricty  of  her  interests,  l)y  the  aliseiice  of  undue 
(Irhicuce  to  his  masculine  dignitv.  If  in  his  newlv 
liuiilcd  iniiocenct?  he  ventures  to  compliment  the  girl  he 
liilks  with  oil  the  purity  of  her  Hnglish,  and  assumes 
that  she  differs  in  that  respect  fi'om  her  companions,  she 
will  patriotically  iv[)el  the  suggested  accusation  of  lici- 
couiitiywoiiicn  hy  assuring  him,  without  the  ghost  of  a 
siiiilc.  '"that  she  has  had  s[)ecial  advantages,  inasmuch 
as  an  l^iglish  missionary  luul  been  stationed  iieai-  her 
tiilic."  If  she  [irel'ei-s  Martin  Tu|>[>er  to  Shakesjieare, 
or  Strauss  to  IJeethoven,  she  will  say  so  without  a 
t ]•('■■  lor.  Why  should  she  hyiioeritically  subordinate  liei' 
pciNoiial  instincts  to  a  general  theory  of  taste?  Ilei- 
iiidciii'iidencc  is  visible  in  her  very  ib'ess  ;  she  wears 
what  she  thinks  suits  her  (and  her  taste  is  seldom  at 
laiill),  not  merely  what  hai»pens  to  he  the  fashionahh! 
trtak  of  the  moment.  What  l^nglishman  does  not 
shudder  when  he  reniembei's  how  I'acli  of  his  woman- 
kind —  the  comely  and  the  homely,  the  short  and 
the  long,  the  stont  and  the  lean  —  at  ont*e  assumed  the 
latest  form  of  hat,  appaivntly  utterly  oblivious  to  the 
(|Ucstioii  of  whether  it  suited  lier  special  style  of  beauty 
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or  not?  Now,  JIM  AiiH'iiciiii  niil  is  not  Imilt  that  way. 
Shi!  wishes  to  h(!  in  the  fashion  just  as  niucli  as  slie  can  ; 
hnt  it"  a  s[)(ji'ial  item  of  fashion  (h»es  not  sot  lier  oil  to 
a(lvanta<(o,  slie  gracefully  and  (courageously  lesigns  it 
to  those  who  can  wear  it  with  [)rolit.  lUit  lionour  wlierc 
lionour  is  due!  The  English  girl  generall'  shows  more 
sense  of  litness  in  the  (b'css  for  walking  and  travelling ; 
she,  (M)nsciously  or  unconsciously^  realises  that  adapt- 
al)ility  lor  its  practical  i)urpose  is  essential  in  such  a 
case. 

The  American  girl,  as  above  said,  strikes  one  as  indi- 
vidual, as  varied.  In  England  when  we  meet  a  girl  in 
a  hall-room  we  can  generally  —  not  always  — ''place  " 
her  after  a  few  minutes'  talk  ;  she  belongs  to  a  set  ol 
which  you  remember  to  have  already  met  a  volume  or 
two.  In  some  continental  countriiis  the  i)atterns  in 
connnon  use  seem  reduced  to  three  or  four.  In  the 
United  States  every  new  girl  is  a  new  sensation, 
So(;iety  consists  of  a  series  of  surpiiscs.  Ivx[)ectatioii 
is  continually  pi([ued.  A  and  IJ  and  C'  do  not  hell)  you 
to  induce  I) ;  when  you  reach  Z  you  maj/  imagine  you 
find  a  slight  trace  of  reincarnation.  Not  that  the  sur- 
prises are  invariably  pleasant.  The  very  force  and  self- 
confidence  of  the  American  girl  doubly  and  ti'ebly  under- 
line  the  undesirable.  Vulgarity  that  would  be  stolid 
and  stodgy  in  Middlesex  becomes  bhitant  and  aggres- 
sive in  New  York. 

The  American  girl  is  not  hampered  l)y  the  feeling  of 
class  distinction,  which  has  for  her  neither  religious  nor 
historical  sanction.  The  English  girl  is  lii-st  the  scpiire's 
daughter,  second  a  good  church  woman,  third  an  Eng- 
lish subject,  and  fourthly  a  woman.     Even  the  best  of 
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III'  licr  I't'llow-crciitmcs  iiii^  not  lit  to  coinc  lictwi'di 
(he  wiinl  and  iier  nohilitv.  Tiiosi'  who  reject  tlie  tlieury 
do  so  l>v  ii  selt'-coiiscious  effort  wide li  in  itsidf  is  enule 
;ind  a  strain.  'I'iie  Anieriean  girl  is,  however,  born  into 
an  atmosphere  of  uneonsidousness  of  all  this,  and,  unless 
slie  helongs  to  a  very  narrow  (;oterie,  does  not  reach  this 
|Miint  of  view  either  as  ludiever  or  antagoidst.  This 
ciKhies  her,  at  her  hest,  with  a  sweet  and  snhtle  fra- 
grance of  huMianity  that  is,  pei'ha[»s,  uniipie.  I''i'ee  from 
aii\  sense  of  inhei'ited  or  convtMitional  superiority  or 
inferiority,  as  devoid  of  tiu^  l)rutality  of  condescension 
as  of  the  nuanness  of  toadyism,  she  (;ond)ines  in  u 
stranLjely  attractive  way  the  idiarm  of  etei'iial  womanli- 
ness with  tlu!  latest  aroma  of  a  progi'essive  century. 
It  is,  donhlless,  this  (piality  tliat  M.  IJourget  has  in 
\icw  when  he  speaks  of  the  incomj)aral)le  dtdicacy  of 
the  American  giil,  or  M.  Paul  IJlouet  when  he  asseits 
that  "yon  find  in  the  American  woman  a  ([uality  which, 
1  h'ar,  is  heginning  to  (lisa»»i>ear  in  Paris  and  is  almost 
unknown  in  London —  a  kind  of  s[»iritualised  politeness, 
a  tender  solicitude  for  other  people,  eondnned  with 
stroni,^  individuality," 

There  is  one  type  of  girl,  with  whom  even  the  most 
modest  and  most  moderately  eligible  of  l)ach(doi's  nuist  he 
familiar  in  h^ngland,  who  is  sehh)m  in  evidence  in  the 
I'nited  States — she  whom  the  American  aborigines 
might   call    the    "  Girl-Anxious-to-be-Married." 


What 


right-minded  man  in  any  circle  of  lU'itish  society  has 
not  shu(hlered  at  the  open  pui-suit  of  young  Cnesus  ? 
Have  not  our  novelists  and   satirists   reaped  the  most 
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ainplc  liiirvcst  tVoiii  the  pitiitltlt'  s|iiM-ta('lc  iiiid  all  its 
rcsiilt.s?  A  1  a i'^*'  part  of  tlio  advaiita*,^' that  Amniraii 
Hocit'ly  lias  ovrr  ICiinlisli  r(!st,s  in  tlif  comparative  aUsi-nci' 
of  tins  piicnoiiicnou.  Man  tiierc  docs  not  and  cannot 
bear  liiinscll'  as  the  cynosnre  of  the  female  eve  ;  the 
art  of  thro\vin<^  tlie  liandkerchief  has  not  Ix'cn  inclnded 
in  his  early  cnrriciUnm.  The  American  dancin;^  man 
does  not  dari;  to  arrive  jnst  in  timt;  for  sn[)per  or  to 
lonn^c  in  the  (htoiway  while  do/ens  of  skirls  line;  the 
walls  in  faded  expectation  of  a  wait/.  'I'he  Knn^lish 
^drl  heiself  can  hardly  he  hiamed  for  this  static  of  thinL,^s. 
She  has  l)een  hronjL(ht  up  to  think  that  mari'ia^'c  is  the 
l)c-all  and  end-all  of  her  cxisti-ncc.  ^  For  my  part," 
writes  tlu;  anthoi'  of  "("ceil,  the  Coxcond),"  "  I  never 
blamt!  them  when  I  sec;  them  ca[)ering  and  sliowint,''  olT 
their  little  monkey-tri(d<s,  for  con(piest.  'VUc  fanit  is 
noiu!  of  theirs.  It  is  part  of  an  erroneons  system." 
Lady  Jimuu;  expresses  the  orthodox  l'jiL;lish  position 
wluMi  she  asserts  llatly  that  "-to  (h'ny  that  mariianc 
is  the  ohject  of  woman's  existence  is  alKsm-d."  'I'he 
anachronistic  snrvival  of  the  laws  of  itrimo^-enitnre  and 
entail  prat;tically  makes  the  marriage  of  the  danj^htcr 
the  only  alternativi!  for  a  descent  to  a  lower  sphere  of 
society.  In  the  Cnited  States  the  proi)ortion  of  oirls  who 
strike  one  as  obvions  candidates  for  marria<ife  is  remark- 
ably siriall.  This  mai/  be  owinij  to  the  art  with  which 
the  American  woman  conceals  her  hires,  but  all  the  (!vi 
dence  points  to  its  beini^  in  the  main  an  entirely  nn  n 
and  unconsci(ms   attitu(h'.     The   American  girl  all 

ah)ngl)een  so  accustomed  to  associate  on  e(|ual  ten  with 
the  other  sex  that  she  naturally  and  inevitably  regards 
him  more  in  the  light  of  a  comrade  than  of  a  possible 
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liMsliaiid.  She  lias  so  many  resonrces,  and  is  so  inde- 
pendent, that   marriaj^u'  (h)es  not  hound  her  hori/on. 

Her  position,  however,  is  not  one  of  antai^onism  to 
iiiarriai,^'.  If  it  were,  I  shonld  he  the  last  to  eonimend 
it.  It  rather  rests  on  an  assurance  of  e(|Mality,  on  the 
assumption  that  marria^^'e  is  an  hoiiourahle  estate  —  a 
ruiiiidiii^'  and  comj)letin^'  of  existence  -  for  man  as 
iiiiicli  as  for  woman.  Nor  (h)es  it  mean,  I  think,  aiiv 
lack  of  passion  and  the  deeju'st  instincts  of  womaidiood. 
All  these  are  [iresent  and  can  he  wakened  hy  tlu^  ri^lit 
man  at  the  rii;ht  time.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  mar- 
I'iay'c  'with  or  without  love)  if^  not  incessantly  in  the 
t'orey;r()und  of  an  American  girl's  consciousness  prohahly 
makes  the  awakening-  all  the  more  (h'e[)  and  tender 
hecaiise  comi)aratively  unanticipated  and  unforeseen. 

The  mariia_<;('s  hetween  American  heiresses  and  Iviro- 
pean  peeis  (h)  not  militate  seriously  a^'ainst  the  ahove 
view  of  American  marria^'e.  It  cannot  he  sutliciently 
emphasised  that  the  doing's  of  a  few  wealthy  peo[)le  in 


New  York  are  not  chai'aeteristic  of  American  civi 
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tion.  The  New  York  TlrneH  was  entirely  right  when  it 
said,  in  commenting  u[)on  the  frank  statement  of  the 
hridegrooiii  in  a  recent  alliance  of  this  kind  that  it  had 
hccii  iirraniji'tl  hy  fiiends  of  hoth  parties  :  *'  A  few  years 
ago  this  frankness  wouhl  have  cost  him  his  hri(k',  if  his 
•  friends  '  had  chosen  an  American  girl  for  that  distinc- 
lion,  and  even  now  it  woukt  he  resented  to  the  point  of 
a  rupture  of  tlie  engagement  l)y  most  American  girls." 
The  American  girl  mav  not  he  in  realitv  l)etter  edu- 
(iited  than  her  British  sister,  nor  a  more  i)rofound 
tliiidver;  hut  her  mind  is  hidisputahl}^  moi-e  agile  iind 
elasti       In  fact,  a  slow-going  Britisher  has  to  go  through 
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II  reguliir  course  of  tmiiiin<^  het'oro  lie  i-aii  follow  tlu' 
rapid  transitions  of  her  train  of  associations.  Shu  has 
the  haj)piest  faculty  in  ij^ctting  at  another's  pohit  of 
view  and  in  putting  iiei'self  in  his  place.  Her  imagina- 
tion is  more  likely  to  he  over-active  thiin  too  sluggish. 
One  of  the  most  ])opular  classes  of  tlie  ^'Society  for  the 
Kncouragement  of  Study  at  Home  "  is  that  devoted  to 
imaginary  travels  in  Europe.  She  is  wonderfully  adapt- 
ahle,  and  makes  herself  at  ease  in  an  entii'ely  strange 
milieu  almost  hefore  the  transition  is  complete.  Hoth 
M.  Iilouet  and  M.  IJourget  notice  this,  and  claim  that  it 
is  a  quality  she  shares  with  tlie  Frenchwoman.  The 
wife  of  a  recent  President  is  a  stock  illustration  of  it  — 
a  gill  who  was  transferred  in  a  moment  from  what  we 
should  call  a  ([uiet '^  middle-class  "  existence  to  the  apex 
of  puhlicity,  and  comported  hei>;elf  in  the  most  trying 
situations  with  the  ease,  dignity,  uncons;  lousness,  taste, 
and  graciousness  of  a  horn  princess. 

The  innocence  of  the  American  girl  is  neither  an  affec- 
tation, nor  a  [)rejudicc'd  fal)le,  nor  a  piece  of  stupidity. 
The  (fcrman  woman,  (pioted  hy  Mr.  Hryce,  found  her 
American  vom[)iHiv  furchtbar  frei,  hut  she  had  at  once  to 
add  luid  fnrchtbar  fi'omm.  "  The  innocence  of  the  Amer- 
ican girl  i)asses  ahysses  of  ohscenitv  without  stain  or 
knowledge."  She  may  he  perfectly  ahle  to  hold  her  own 
ujider  any  circumstances,  hut  she  has  little  of  thatdetest- 
ahle  quality  whici)  we  call  ''knowing."  The  innnortal 
Daisy  Miller  is  a  cliarmim  illustration  of  this.  I  used 
sometimes  to  get  into  trouhle  with  American  ladies,  who 
"'•  hoj)ed  I  did  not  take  Daisy  Miller  as  a  type  of  the 
average  American  girl,"  hy  assuring  them  that  "  I  did 
not  —  that  X  tluHight  hev  nuich  too  good  for  that."  And 
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ill  trutli  there  seemed  to  nie  n  hick  ot  subtlety  in  the 
I  uncut  ai)[>reciiition  of  the  eli;uiiiin<,^  young'  hidy  from 
S(  liciicctady,  wlio  is  much  Jiner  tliiui  many  readei-s  give 
lici'  credit  for.  And  on  this  [)oint  I  tliink  I  may  cite 
Mr.  Ileiirv  James  himself  as  a  witness  on  my  side,  since, 
ill  u  dramatic  version  of  the  tale  publislied  in  the  Atlantic 
Mn)it/ilij  (Vol.  51,  IMH^J),  he  makes  his  immaculate  Hos- 
idiiiaii,  Mr.  Winterl)ourne,  marry  Daisy  witii  a  full  coii- 
s(  ioiisiiess  of  all  she  was  and  had  been.  As  I  undei-stfud 
licr.  Miss  Daisy  Miller,  in  spite  of  her  somewhat  nupro- 
pitious  early  su?'roundiiigs,  was  ,1  young  woman  entirely 
able  to  a[»preciate  the  very  best  when  she  met  it.  Slic 
;it  uiice  recognised  the  su})eriority  of  Winterbourne  to 
tlie  men  she  had  hitherto  known,  and  slie  also  recognised 
lliat  her  "style"  was  not  the  "style"'  of  liim  or  of  his 
associates,  lint  she  was  very  young,  and  had  all  the 
unreasonable  pride  of  extreme  ycmth  ;  and  so  she  de- 
ici  iiiiiu'd  not  to  alter  lier  l)ehaviour  one  jot  or  titth*  in 
(H'dcr  to  attract  him — nay,  with  a  sort  of  bravado,  she 
cxatiirc rated  those  very  traits  which  she  knew  lie  (lis- 
in<e(l.  Vet  all  the  time  she  had  tiie  highest  ji[)[)reciation 
(if  liis  most  delicate  reiinement.s,  while  she  hdt  als(>  that 
he  ought  to  see  that  at  bottom  she  was  just  as  retined  as 
he,  though  her  outward  mask  was  not  so  elegant.  I  have 
110  doubt  whatever  that,  as  Mis.  Winterbourne,,  she 
;i(hiptc(l  lun-self  to  her  new  milieu  witli  ahsolute  success, 
■I  I  id  yet  without  loss  of  her  own  most  fascinathig  indi- 
viduality.' 

'Since  writitiff  Uic  al)0vc  [  have  Icarncil  that  Mr.  W.  I).  IloweJIs  Im-. 
wiitUMi  of"  iJaisy  Miller"  in  a  siniiliir  vein,  spciiklnj,'  of  hoi  "  indestruetihlc 
iiiiioLTiice  and  her  inviilnenii)lo  new-vvorliUinoss."  •'  U  \v;n  so  plain  that  Mr. 
•lames  ilisliked  her  vnl^^'arennilitions  that  the  very  people  to  whom  he  revealed 
her  ossontial  sweetness  and  li;;ht  were  fiirions  that  hc  should  huvo  ^iceinod  not 
to  see  what  existed  tlirou-'h  hiiu." 
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'I'he  whole  Jitinospherc  oi  tlic  c<»initiy  tends  to  pre- 
serve tlie  spirit  of  unsuspeeting  iinioceiiee  in  the  Amer- 
ican nijiideji.  The  fnnetion  of  a  cliaperon  is  very 
differently  interpreted  in  the  United  States  and  in  Kno- 
land.  On  one  occasion  I  met  in  a  Pnlhnan  car  a  yonng 
hidy  travelling  in  charge  of  her  governess.  A  chance 
convei'satioi.'  elicited  the  fact  that  she  was  the  danglitei' 
of  a  well-known  New  York  banker  :  and  the  fact  that  we 
had  some  nnitnal  accpiaintances  was  acce^jted  as  all- 
snHicing  credentials  for  my  respectability.  Wv  had 
ha[)pened  to  fix  on  tht^  same  hotel  at  onr  destination  ; 
and  in  the  evening,  after  dinner,  I  met  in  the  coriidor 
the  staid  and  severe-looking //o?*v^/'w«w^(%  who  sainted  me 
witli  "Oh,  Mr.  Mnirhead,  I  have  snch  a  hea(hiche ! 
Wonhl  yon  mind  going  ont  with  my  little  gii'l  while  she 
makes  some  pnrchases  ?  "  I  was  a  little  taken  aback  at 
iii-st ;  bnt  a  moment's  reflection  convinced  me  tliat  1  liad 
jnst  ex[)erienced  a  most  striking  tribnte  to  tlie  hononr 
of  the  iVmerican  man  and  the  social  atmosphere  of  tlie 
United  States. 

The  psychological  method  of  snggestive  criticism  has. 
perha[)s,  never  been  applied  with  more  delicacy  of  intel- 
ligence than  in  M.  lionrget's  chapter  on  the  American 
woman.  Each  stroke  of  the  pen,  or  rather  each  tnrn  of 
the  scalpel,  amazes  ns  by  it.s  keen  penetration.  As  we  at 
last  close  the  book  and  meditate  on  what  we  have  read, 
it  is  little  by  litt'e  borne  in  npon  ns  that  thongh  dnc 
tribnte  is  paid  t</  the  charming  traits  of  the  American 
woman,  yet  the  general  ontcome  of  M.  Uourget's  analy- 
sis is  trnly  damnatory.  If  this  sj)iightly,  fascinating, 
somewhat  hard  and  calcnlating  young  woman  be  a  trne 
picture  of  the  transatlantic  maiden,  we  may  sigh  indeed 
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lor  her  lack  of  the  Eir'uj  Weihlivhc.  I  do  not  [)n'tt'ii(l  to 
sav  \vli(!it'  M.  Bourget's  iippreciatioii  is  at  fiiiilt,  l)iit  that 
it  is  false  —  unaceoiiutahlv  false  —  in  the  general  iinpres- 
sinii  it  leaves,  I  have  110  manner  ot  douht.  I*erha[)S  his 
attention  has  heen  fixed  too  exchisively  on  the  Newport 
'^iil,  who,  it  ninst  again  he  insisted  on,  is  too  mneh 
impregnated  with  cosniopolitan  fin  de  iniecle-ixin  to  l)e 
taken  as  the  Anieriean  type.  Hotanise  a  flower,  nse  the 
stioiigest  glasses  yon  will,  tear  apart  and  name  and 
aiialvse. —  the  resnlt  is  a  catalogue,  the  flowei'  with  its 
heautv  and  perfume  is  not  there.  So  M.  liourget  has 
catalogued  the  sej)arate  (pialities  of  the  American 
woman:  as  a  whole  she  has  eluded  his  analysis.  Per- 
haps this  chapter  of  his  may  he  taken  as  an  eminent 
illustration  of  the  limitations  of  the  critical  method, 
which  is  at  times  so  illuminating,  wdnle  at  times  it  so 
utterly  fails  to  touch  the  heart  of  things,  or,  hetter,  tlie 
wholeness  f)f  things. 

Among  the  most  searching  tests  of  the  state  of  civil- 
isation reached  hy  any  country  are  the  character  of  its 
roads,  its  minimising  of  noise,  and  the  position  of  its 
wonieu.  If  the  Ignited  States  does  not  stand  very  high 
^^n  the  application  of  the  first  two  tests,  its  name  assur- 
c(lly  leads  all  the  rest  in  the  third.  In  no  other  country 
is  the  legal  status  of  women  s^:  hiuh  or  so  well  secured, 
or  their  right  to  follow  an  inde[)endent  career  so  fully 
I'eeognised  l»y  society  at  large.  In  no  other  country  is 
so  unieh  th)ne  to  ju'ovide  for  their  convenience  and  com- 
lort.  All  the  professions  are  open  to  them,  and  the 
opjtortnnity  has  widely  heen  made  use  of.  Teaching, 
lecturing,  journalism.  i)i'eaching,  and  the  practice  of 
medicine  have  lonL»'  hi'en   reco^•nised  as  within  woman's 
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s[)liere,  and  slie  is  by  no  nieuns  unknown  at  the  bar. 
Tliere  are  eiglity  qualified  lady  doctors  in  Boston  alone, 
and  twenty-five  lady  lawyei"s  in  Chicago.  A  business 
card  })efore  nie  as  I  write  reads,  "  Mesdanies  Foster  iV' 
Steuart,  Mend)ei"s  of  the  (V)tton  Exchange  and  lioard 
of  Trade,  Real  Estate  and  Stock  lirokei"s,  14^>  Main 
Street,  Houston,  Texas."  Tlie  American  woman,  how- 
ever, is  often  found  in  still  more  unex[)e('ted  occupa- 
tions. Thei'e  are  nund)ers  of  women  dentists,  barbei-s, 
and  livery-stjd)le  keepei-s.  Miss  Emily  Eaithful  saw  a 
railway  pointswoman  in  (feorgia  ;  and  one  of  the  regular 
steamers  on  Lake  Cham[)lain,  when  I  was  there,  wfis 
successfully  steered  by  a  pilot  in  j)etticoats.  There  is 
one  ])rofessioii  that  is  closed  to  women  in  Ihe  United 
States  —  that  of  barmaid.  'IMiat  professional  associa- 
tion of  woman  with  man  wiien  he  is  a[)t  to  be  in  his 
most  animal  moods  is  lirmly  tabooed  in  America  — all 
honour  to  it  I 

Tlie  career  of  a  lady  whose  ac(iuaintance  I  made  in 
New  York,  and  whom  I  shall  call  Miss  rndereast,  illus- 
trates the  [)ossibilities  open  to  the  American  girl.  Born 
in  Iowa,  Miss  Tudereast  lost  her  mother  when  she  was 
three  years  old.  and  spent  lu'r  early  childhood  in  com- 
j)finy  with  her  father,  who  was  a  travelling  geologist  and 
mining  prospector.  She;  could  ride  almost  befoi'c  she  could 
walk,  and  soon  became  an  expert  shot.  Once,  when  onlv 
ten  years  of  age,  she  shot  down  an  Indian  who  was  in 
the  act  of  killing  a  white  woman  with  his  tomahawk  ; 
and  on  another  occasion,  when  her  father's  (!am[)  was 
surrounded  by  hostile  Indians,  she  galloped  out  upon  her 
pony  and  bi'onght  relief.  "She  was  so  nuicli  at  home 
with  tile  shy,  wild  ereatin'csof  the  woods  tiiat  she  learned 
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liicii'  calls,  and  they  would  come  to  iier  like  so  iiiaiiy 
domestic  birds  and  animals.  She  would  eome  into  camp 
with  wild  binls  and  scpiinels  on  her  shoulder.  She 
cdiild  lasso  a  stt'er  with  the  best  oF  them.     When,  at 


last,  she  went  to  gra(hiate  at  the  State  rniv^ei-sity  of 
(  oloiado,  she  ^laid  for  her  last  ycnir's  tuition  with  the 
[nocccds  of  her  own  herd  of  cattle.""  After  i^'raduatinn" 
at  ("oloiado  State  rnivei-sity,  she  took  a  full  (;oui-se  iii  a 
cniiimcrcial  colleoe,  and  then  taughtschool  for  some  time 
at  Denver.  Later  she  studietl  and  taught  nnisic,  for 
wliicli  she  had  a  marked  gift.  The  next  important  step 
liiought  her  to  New  York,  where  she  gained  in  a  coni- 
]ittitivc  examination  the  position  of  secretary  in  theonice 
(if  the  Street  Cleaning  I)e[)artment.  Her  linguistic 
a((niii[)lishments  (for  she  had  studied  several  foreign 
laiiL-uau'cs")  stood  her  in  gortd  stead,  and  (biring  the  ill- 
iitss  of  her  ehief  she  practically  managed  the  depart- 
iiiciit  and  "bossed"*  fifteen  hniub'ed  Italian  labourei-s  in 
their  own  tongue.  Miss  I'ndereast  carried  on  her  nnisical 
studies  far  enough  to  be  offered  a  position  in  an  oju'i-- 
atie  eomi)any,  while  her  linguistic  stu(Ues  (jualilied  her 
for  the  [,ost  of  I'nited  States  Custom  House  Ins[)ectress. 
Latterly  she  has  devoted  her  time  mainly  to  journalism 
and  literature,  producing,  Inter  alht^  a  guidebook  to  New 
^(>rk,  a  novel,  and  a  volmne  of  essays  on  soiial  topics. 
It  is  a  little  dillicult  to  realise  when  talking  with  the 
accomplished  and  womanly  litterateur  that  she  has  been 
ill  her  day  a  slayer  of  Indians  and  "a  mighty  iiuntress 
hefore  the  Lord;""  Imt  both  the  facts  and  the  oj)i)ortii- 
iiities  underlying  them  testify  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner  to  the  largeness  of  the  s[)hei'e  of   action  o[)eii  to  the 
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If  Ainoriciin  women  liave  been  well  treated  by  their 
men-folk,  they  have  nobly  (lischaiged  their  debt.  It  is 
trite  to  refer  to  the  numerous  sehemes  of  pliilanthropy 
in  whieh  Amtuican  women  have  played  so  prominent  a 
])art,  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  they  luive  as  a  l)ody  used 
their  leisure  to  cultivate  those;  arts  and  gi-aees  of  life 
whieh  the  preoceuijation  of  man  has  led  him  too  often 
to  neglect.  This  chapter  may  well  close  with  the  words 
of  I'rot'essor  liryc^e  :  "'■Xo  country  seems  to  owe  more  to 
its  women  than  America  does,  nor  to  owe  to  them  so 
much  of  what  is  best  in  its  social  institutions  iind  in  tluj 
beliefs  that  govern  conduct." 
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The  American  Child 

TIE  United  States  has  sonietiines  l)een  called 
the  "'■  Paradise  of  Women  ;  "  from  tlie  child's 
point  of  view  it  mi<j;ht  ecjually  well  he  termed 
the  ''Paradise  of  Children,"  tiionoh  the 
thont^ditful  ohserverniiijfht  he  inclined  to  (lualifv  tiie  title 
liv  the  [)reiix  "  Fool's. "  Nowhere  is  the  child  so  con- 
stantly in  evidence;  nowhere  are  his  wishes  so  cai'efnlly 
consulted;  nowhere  is  he  allowed  to  make  his  mai'k  so 
strongly  on  society  in  general.  The  dift'erene*'  hegins  at 
the  vei'v  numient  of  his  hirth,  or  indeed  even  sooner. 
As  nuich  fuss  is  made  over  each  Vi^nng  repnhlican  as  if 
lu'  were  the  heir  to  a  long  line  of  kings  ;  his  swaddling 
clothes  luight  make  a  ducal  infant  jeah>ns  ;  the  fannly 
l>iiysi('ian  thinks  ><lO0  or  •it'150  a  moderate  fee  for  usher- 
ing him  into  the  light  of  day.    Ordinary  milk  is  not  good 
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enough  for  him  ;  stt'rilised  milk  will  hardly  do 
jifil"  milk  alone  is  considered  lit  for  this  democratic 
suckling.  Kven  the  father  is  ex[)ected  to  sj)end  houi-s 
ill  [tiitient  consultation  over  his  food,  his  dress.  Ins  teeth- 
ing-rings, and  his  outgoing.  He  is  weighed  daily,  and 
his  nourishment  is  changed  at  once  if  he  is  a  fractioii 
eitiier  hehind  or  ahead  of  what  is  deemed  a  normal  and 
healthy  rate  of  growth.  American  writers  on  the  cai'c 
ot  children  give  directions  for  the  us(i  of  tht!  most  com- 
plex and  time-devouring  devices  for  the  pioper  pre[)ara- 
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tioii  of  tlunr  food,  undseem  really  to  expect  that  inainina 
and  nurse  will  ^o  through  with  tiie  prescribed  juj^gliuL"- 
with  pots  and  pans,  (tylinders  and  lamps. 

A  little  later  the  importance  of  the  American  child  is 
just  as  evicUuit,  though  it  takes  on  dift'erent  forms.  'J'he 
«tn:ill  American  seems  to  consider  iiimself  the  fatiier  of 
the  man  in  a  way  never  contemplated  hy  the  poet.  Il«' 
interruptJ^  the  convei'sation  of  his  elders,  he  has  a  voi<«' 
in  every  matter,  he  eats  and  drinks  what  seems  good  to 
him,  lie  (or  at  any  rate  ahe')  weal's  finger-rings  of  price, 
he  has  no  shyness  or  even  modesty.  The  theory  of  tiie 
ecpiality  of  man  is  rampant  in  the  mn-sery  (though  I  use 
this  word  only  in  its  conventional  and  tiguiative  sense, 
for  American  children  do  not  confine  themselves  to  their 
nui-scries).  You  will  actually  hear  an  American  mother 
say  of  a  child  of  two  or  three  yeai-s  of  age  :  "  I  can't  inilu<y 
him  to  do  this  ;  "  "  She  wont  go  to  bed  when  I  tell  her ;  '* 
"She  will  eat  that  lemon  pie,  tliough  I  know  it  is  l)ad  for 
her."  Even  the  pul)lic  authorities  seem  to  recognise  the 
inherent  right  of  the  American  child  to  have  his  own 
way,  as  the  following  paragra[)h  from  the  New  ^'ork 
IL'mhl  of  April  H,  ISlMi,  will  testify: 

\VAsui\(iTo.v,  A[)ril  7. — The  lawn  in  front  of  tlie  While 
Tfouse  this  morning  was  littered  with  ])a])er  hags,  the  (ly«'<l 
shells  of  eggs,  and  the  renuiins  of  Kaster  luncheon  baskets. 
It  is  said  that  a  large  part  of  the  lawn  nnist  be  resodded. 
The  children,  shut  out  ivo\\\  their  usual  romp  in  the  grounds 
at  the  back  of  the  mansion,  made  their  way  into  the  front 
when  the  sun  came  out  in  the  afternoon,  and  gaud)olle{l 
al)out  at  will,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  rain-soaked  turf. 

'I'he  police  stationed  in  the  grounds  I'dinf;/  nnhuiron-d 
tii  pi'rsKotli'  fill-  //ttini;/sffi's  to  i/d  inrin/,  and  were  finally  sue- 
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(ossful  only  throu<,'h  pivtendinj;-  to  !)•'  uhoiil,  to  dose  all  the 
^iitcs  for  the  night. 

It  is,  perhaps,  superlliioiis  to  say  (liat  this  kind  of 
Itiint^nnn'  u[»  hardly  teiiils  to  make  the  American  child  an 
attractive  olnect  to  the  stran<'er  from   without.     On  tl 


le 


contrary,  it  is  very  apt  to  make  tlie  said  stran«(er  lon^- 

strenuously  to  spaidc  these  huddin*;'  citizens  of   a  free 

icpuhlic,  and  to  send  them  to  lu'd  iHsfanter.     So  nnich 

<il'  wliat  I  want  to  say  on  tiiis  topic  has  heen  well  said 

hy  my  hrother  Findlay  Muirheaii  in  an  article  on  "'Tiie 

American  Small   Hoy,"  contril)Uted  to  the  St.  Jamcx''x 

(}((zetti\  that  I  venture  to  (piote  tla;  hulk  of  that  article 

helow. 

The  American  Small  Boy 

The  American  small  hoy  is  represented  in  history  ])y 
the  youthful  (Jeorge  Washington,  who  suffered  through  Iiis 
iiialiility  to  invent  a  ]»lausil)]e  fiction,  and  hy  r.ciijaniiii 
I''iaiikiiu,  whose  abnormal  simplicity  in  the  purchase  of 
musical  instruments  has  l)ec()me  proverbial.  Uut  history 
is  not  taken  down  in  shorthand  as  it  occurs,  and  it  soiue- 
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vastly  different  being  from  eitlier  of  th(»se  transatlantic 
worthies  ;  at  all  events  his  most  ]>rominent  characteristics, 
as  they  strike  a  stranger,  are  not  illustrated  in  tlu^  earlier 
|M'iiod  of  their  career. 

The  peculiarities  of  young  America  would,  indeed,  matter 
l)nl  little  to  the  stranger  if  young  America  stayed  at  home, 
r.ut  young  America  does  not  stay  at  lioiue.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  track  the  American  small  boy  to  his  native  haunts 
in  order  to  see  what  he  is  like.  Jle  is  very  much  in  evi- 
ilt'iicc  even  on  this  side  tlu^  Atlantic.  \i  certain  seasons 
hi'  circuhites  in  I'^urope  with  the  facility  of  the  liritish  sov- 
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»'r<'i<^ii  ;  tor  the  Aineiiciui  iiatioii  cluM-islies  the  true  nonuuUci 
liabit  of  travelling;  in  families,  and  the  small  hoy  is  not  left 
hehind.  lit;  ahonnds  in  Paris;  he  is  common  in  Italv;  and 
he  is  a  di'u<,'  in  Switzerland.  He  is  an  element  to  he  allowed 
foi'  hy  all  who  maki^  the  Clrand  Tour,  for  his  voice  is  heard 
in  every  land.  On  the  (Jontinent,  dnrin<jf  the  season,  no  Hrst- 
class  hotel  can  hi'  said  to  be  comiilete  without  its  .\uuM'icau 
I'limily.  inelmlinj;-  the  small  boy.  He  does  not,  indeed,  ap- 
pear to  "come  off"  to  his  full  extent  in  this  country,  but  in 
all  Continental  resorts  he  is  a  small  boy  that  may  be  felt, 
as  i)robably  our  fellow-countrymen  all  over  Europe  are  now 
discovering. 

There  is  little  use  in  att(unpting  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  subject  of  the  ])i'esent  pajter  is  distinctly  disagreeable. 
'J'hei'e  is  little  beauty  in  him  that  we  should  desire  him. 
He  is  not  only  restless  himself,  but  he  is  the  cause  of  rest- 
lessness in  others.  He  has  no  respect  even  for  the  (piies- 
cenl  evening  lK)ur,  devoted  to  cigarettes  on  the  terrace  after 
f(i/i/c  <riiot(',  and  he  is  not  to  be  overawed  by  a  look.  It  is 
a  constant  source  of  wonder  to  the  thoughtfully  in(dined 
how  the  American  man  is  evolved  from  the  .Vmerican  boy; 
it  is  a  ])roblem  much  more  knotty  than  the  difficulty  con- 
cerning apple-dumplings  which  so  ])eri)lexe(l  '"  Farmer 
George.''  No  one  need  desire  a  pleasanter  travelling  com- 
panion than  the  American  man;  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  nu)re  disagreeable  one  than  the  American  boy. 

The  American  small  boy  is  precocious  ;  but  it  is  not  with 
the  erudite  precocity  of  the  (ierman  Heinecken,  who  at 
three  years  of  age  was  intimately  accpuiinted  with  history 
and  geography  ancient  and  nuxlern,  sacred  and  profam^, 
besides  being  al)le  to  converse  fluently  in  Latin,  French, 
and  German.  We  know,  of  course,  that  eacli  ,l  the 
twenty-two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  gave  such  li\ely 
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promise  in  his  youth  that  twenty-two  iii^'ed  friends  of  the 
twenty-two  fimiilies,  without  any  collusion,  plaeed  their 
hands  upon  the  youthful  heads,  prophesyiufj;  their  futui'e 
cniiiu'nee.  Hut  even  this  remarkable  coineiih'uef!  does  not 
affect  the  fact  that  the  jtrecocity  of  the  iivera,i,'e  trans- 
atlantic boy  is  not  ji^enerally  in  the  most  useful  bi-iinches 
ol  knowledi;*',  l)ut  rather  in  the  direction  of  habits,  tastes, 
and  o]»inion.  lie  is  not.  however,  evenly  i>rec«)cious.  lie 
unites  a  taste  for  jewelry  with  a  passion  for  candy,  lie 
cond>iiu;s  a  jtenetration  into  the  motives  of  others  with  an 


infantde    indifrerence    to    exposing;    them    at    inconveinent 
He  has  an  iuhdt  decision  in  his  wishes,  but  he  has 


t  lines. 


a  yoiithfid  shanudessness  in  seekinj^  their  fulfilment.  ( Mie 
ol'  his  most  exasi)eratin,i,'  peculiarities  is  tln^  manner  in 
which  he  (luerulously  harps  \\\Hn\  the  sin^de  strinij;  of  his 
wants.  He  sits  down  before  the  refusal  of  his  mother  and 
shrilly  besie<,'es  it.      lie  does  not  desist  for  company,      lie 
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does  not  wish  to  behave  well  before  stran.^'ers. 
to  have  his  wish  <franted  ;  and  he  knows  he  will  probably 
be  allowed  to  succeed  if  he  insists  before  stranj^ers.  lie  is 
distinj,nushed  by  a  brutal  frankness,  conddned  with  a  cynical 
disregard  for  all  feminine  ruses.  He  not  seldom  calls  up 
the  blush  of  shame  to  thecdieek  of  scheming  innocence  ;  and 
lie  fre(pu'ntly  crucifies  his  female  relatives.  He  is  gener- 
ally an  ade])t  in  discovering  what  will  most  annoy  his 
fannly  circle  ;  i.ad  lie  is  perfectly  unscrupulous  in  aveng- 
ing himself  for  all  injuries,  of  v,'hi(di  he  receives,  in  his 
own  ojtinion,  a  large  luunber.  He  has  an  accurate  memory 
for  all  promises  made  to  his  advantage,  and  he  is  relentless 
in   exacting   ])ayment  to  the   uttermost  farthing.      He  not 
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s  a  singular   ingenuity  in   interpreting  am- 


biguous terms  for  his  own  behoof.      A  youth  of  this  kiml 
is  reported  to  have  demanded  (and  received)  eight  apples 
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Iroin  liis  iiiotlHT,  who  liiul  hiilu'd  liim  t(t  tcnipoiJirv  stillin'ss 
by  tlu»  proiiiisr  of  ii  ivw  of  tliiit  fniii,  Iiis  ^moiiikI  l)«*in>,'  tliat 
tilt'  Scriptures  coiitiiiiu'd  the  sciitoiicc,  •>  Wherein  few,  that 
is,  eij;ht,  souls  were  nawd  by  water."' 

The  Anierieaii  small  boy  is  possesscMl,  uuireover,  of  a 
well-iii<,Mi  invincible  ii///t>iii/t.  \\u  is  not  impertinent,  for  it 
iM'ver  enters  into  his  head  to  take  up  the  ])osition  of  pro- 
testing,' inferiority  which  impertinence  implies,  lie  niertdy 
takes  thin;.;s  as  they  come,  ami  does  not  hesitate  to  exprciss 
his  opinion  of  them.  .\n  .Vniei-ican  yonn^  {.jentleman  of  the 
matur((  a<jfe  of  ten  was  one  day  overtaken  l)y  a  fault.  His 
father,  more  in  sorr(»w  than  in  anf.,'er,  e.\i)ressed  his  dis[)lea.s- 
\ire.  '•  What  am  1  to  do  with  you.  Tommy  '.'  AVhat  am  J  to  do 
with  you  '.' "'  *'  I  have  no  su^'<i;estions  to  otter,  sii','*  was  the 
ves|)onse  of  Tommy,  thus  appealed  to.  Kven  in  tryinj^,'  cir- 
cumstanc(!S,  even  when  s<'rious  misfortun(!  overtakes  the 
youthful  American,  his  tt/)/<nit/),  his  confidence  in  his  own 
opinion,  does  not  wholly  forsake  him.  Such  a  one  was  found 
weepinjf  in  the  street.  ( )n  bein^'  asked  the  caus(i  of  his  teai-s, 
he  sobbed  out  in  inin<,ded  alarm  and  indignation  :  ''  I'm  lost ; 
mammy's  lost  me ;  1  fo/d  the  darne*!  thing  she'd  lose  me." 
The  recognition  of  his  own  liability  to  b(^  lost,  and  at  the 
sanu^  time  the  recognition  of  his  own  superior  wisdom,  are 
e.\([uisitely  characteristic.  They  would  b(!  (^uite  intjongrn- 
ous  in  the  son  of  any  other  soil.  In  his  intercourse  with 
strangers  this  feeling  exhibits  itself  in  the  comph'te  self- 
|>ossession  and  sinnj-fro'ul  of  the  youthful  citizen  of  tin; 
Western  Ilei)ublic.  lie  scorns  to  own  a  curiosity  which  lu^ 
dare  not  o])enly  seek  to  satisfy  by  direct  (piestions,  and  lu; 
l)Uts  his  (pie.stions  accwrdingly  on  all  subjects,  even  the 
nu)st  private  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  reverend 
strangers.     He  is   perfectly  free  in  his  remarks  upon   all 
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personal  apiM'tirancf  (»r  licliavioiir ;  and  lie  never  dieanis 
tliiit  liis  vicliiiis  mi^'lit  |iielei'  not  to  l»e  eiiticised  in  |inl>li«'. 
r.iit  he  is  (|nick  to  resent  ci'itieisni  on  hiniselt',  and  he  shows 
till'  most  perverted  in^'cnnity  m  end)roilin!Lr  with  his  I'ainily 
any  ontsi(h'r  who  may  rashly  atteini)t  to  restrain  his  ehnlli- 
tiuns.  Wo  is,  in  tact,  like  the  Scottisii  thistle:  no  une  nuiy 
meddle  with  him  with  impunity.  It  is  better  to  ••  never 
mind  him."  as  one  of  the  evils  under  the  sun  I'or  whi<di 
thei'(>  is  no  remedy. 

I'robably  this  development  of  the  American  snudl  boys 
is  due  in  j^reat  nu'asure  to  the  absorption  of  their  I'athei-s 
in  business,  which  necessarily  surrenders  the  former  to  a 
tiiu  undiluted  "  ref,qm«Mit  of  women.''  Foi-  tlujui^jh  'I'hack- 
eniy  is  umpu'stionably  ri,t"ht  in  cstimatiu!^  hij^hly  the  in- 
tlueiice  of  refined  feminine  society  upon  youths  and  youn<^ 
men,  lliei'e  is  no  doubt  that  a  snuiU  boy  is  all  the  better  \'i)V 
(•(intact  with  some  one  whose  physical  ])rowess  commands 
Ills  i('si<ect.  Some  allowance  must  also  be  nuide  for  the 
[lecvishness  of  l)oys  comlemned  to  jjrolunt^ed  railway 
journeys,  and  to  the  confinement  of  hotel  life  in  cities  and 
scenes  in  which  thev  are  not  old  enouLdi  to  take  an  interest, 
'flu'y  would,  doubtless,  l)e  more  genial  if  they  were  left 
behind  at  school. 

riie  American  boy  has  110  monopoly  of  the  character- 
istics under  consideration.  His  little  sister  is  often  his 
c(|nal  in  all  (k'})artinents.  Miss  Marryat  tells  of  a  little 
uiil  of  live  who  appeared  alone  in  the  fahle  cVliotc  room 
(il  a  lar^'B  and  fashionable  hotel,  ordered  a  copious  and 
\;nienated  breakfast,  and  silenced  the  timorous  inisni\- 
iiij4s  of  the  waiter  with  "I  guess  I  pay  my  way."  At 
iUHither  hotel  I  heard  a  similar  little  minx,  in  a  lit  of 
infantile  rage,  address  her  mother  as  ''You  nasty,  mean, 
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old  crosspatcli ; '"  Jiiid  tliu  luttoi',  wlio  in  otlicr  ii'spccts 
seemed  a  very  sensible  and  intellif^eiit  woman,  yielded 
to  the  stoi'm,  and  had  110  words  of  relndve.  I  am  afraid 
it  was  a  little  hoy  who  in  the  same  way  ealled  his  fatlier 
a  "hlaek-eyed  old  skunk;"  but  it  v..ight  just  as  well 
have  l)een  a  girl. 

While  not  asserting-  that  all  Amcriean  children  are  of 
this  brand,  I  do  maintain  that  the  sketeh  is  fairly  typical 
of  a  very  large  class  —  j)erhai)S  of  all  exce[)t  those  of 
exceptionally  firm  and  sensible  parents.  The  strangest 
thing  about  the  matter  is,  however,  that  the  fruit  does 
not  by  any  means  correspond  to  the  seed;  the  wind  is 
sown,  but  the  whirlwind  is  not  reaped.  The  unendnr- 
able  child  does  not  necessarily  become  an  intolerable 
jnan.  \\y  some  mystejious  chemistiy  of  the  American 
atmosphei'e,  social  or  otherwise,  the  horrid  little  minx 
bhtssoms  out  into  a  charming  and  womanly  girl,  with 
just  enough  of  independence  to  make  her  })i(iuant ;  the 
cross  and  dyspe})tic  little  boy  becomes  a  courteous  and 
amiable  man.  Some  sort  of  a  moral  miracle  seenr,  to 
take  place  about  the  age  of  fourteen  or  iifteen  ;  a  violent 
dislocation  interrupts  the  natural  continuity  of  progress  ; 
and,  presto  I  <ait  springs  a  new  creature  from  the  modern 
cauldi'on  of  Medea. 

'J'he  reason  —  or  at  any  rate  one  reason  —  of  the  normal 
attitude  of  the  American  parent  towards  his  child  is  not 
far  to  seek.  It  is  almost  undoubtedly  one  of  the  direct 
consequences  of  the  circumand)ient  s[)irit  of  democracy. 
Tlie  American  is  so  accustomed  to  recognise  the  essential 
equality  of  others  that  he  sometimes  carries  a  good  thing 
to  excess.  This  spirit  is  seen  in  his  dealings  with  inidei- 
lingi    of   all   kinds,  who  are  rarely  addressed  with  the 
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HeiUM'  the  latlier  aiul  inotlici'  are  a])t  to  lay  almost  too 
much  stress  on  thest'[)arate  and  individual  entity  ol'  their 
child,  to  shun  too  scru[)nlously  anythini^'  ai)i)roachin<4' 
the  vioh'nt  eoereion  of  another's  will.  That  the  results 
are  not  more  disastrous  seems  owin^"  to  a  savin<>'  quality 
in  the  ehild  himself.  'JMie  characteristic  Amei'ican 
shrewdness  and  conunon  sense  do  theii'  work.  A  ])adly 
hrouu^ht  up  AnieJ'ican  child  introduced  into  a  really  well- 
rcu'ulated  family  soon  takes  his  cue  fi'om  his  suri'oiuid- 
in<j^s,  adapts  himself  to  his  new  conditions,  and  sheds  his 
faults  as  a  snake  its  skin.  The  whole  process  may  tend 
to  increase  the  individuality  of  the  child;  hut  the  cost 
is  often  great,  the  eonsecpienees  hard  for  tlie  child  itxelf. 
American  parents  are  douhtless  more  familiar  than  othei-s 
with  the  plaintive  remonstrance  :  "•  Why  did  you  not 
hrin_L»' me  u[)  more  strii'tly?  Why  did  you  fj;\\o  me  so 
iiuich  of  my  own  way?  "  'I'he  present  type  of  the  Amer- 
ican child  may  he  descrihed  as  oiu^  of  the  experiments  ol' 
(lemociacy ;  that  he  is  not  a  necessary  tv[)e  is  pr(»\ed  l>y 
the  hy  no  means  insioiiKiciint  nundier  of  excellently 
trained  children  in  the  L'nited  States,  of  whom  it  has 
never  heen  asserted  that  they  make  any  less  truly 
democratic  citizens  than  their  more  })an)pered  play- 
mates. 

The  idea  of  estahlishin^'  sunnner  cam|)s  foi'  school- 
children may  not  have  originated  in  tli-'  I'niled  States 
—  it  was  certainly  put  into  o[)eration  in  Sw  it/ciland  and 
France  several  years  ago;  hut  the  most  characteristic 
and  highly  organised  institution  of  the  kind  is  the  (jeorge 
Junior  Kepuhlic  at  Freeville.  near  Ithaca,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  some  account  of  this  attem[)t  to  recog- 
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iiise  the  "riglits  of  chikh'(Mi,"  and  (Uivclop  the  [)()Htical 
capacity  of  hoys  and  girls,  may  foi'iu  an  appi(>i)riatc  end- 
ing to  tliis  chapter.  Tlie  re[)ul)lic  was  estahlisljed  hy 
Mr.  Wilhani  R.  (ieorge,  in  180").  It  occnpies  a  hirge 
tent  and  several  wooden  huil(hngs  on  a  farm  foity-eight 
acres  in  extent.  In  snnnner  it  acconmuxhites  a)>out  two 
linn(h-ed  hoys  and  girls  hetween  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
seventeen  ;  and  ahout  forty  of  these  remain  in  residence 
tlironghout  tlie  year.  The  repnhlic  is  self-governing, 
and  its  economic  hasis  is  one  of  honest  indnstry.  Every 
citizen  lias  to  earn  his  living,  and  his  work  is  paid  for 
with  tlie  tin  currency  of  the  repnhlic.  Half  (»f  the  day 
is  devoted  to  work,  the  other  half  to  recreation.  Tht; 
hoys  are  employed  \\\  farming  and  carpentry  :  the  girls 
sew,  cook,  and  so  on.  The  I'ates  of  wages  vary  from  50 
cents  to  i>0  cents  a  day  according  to  the  grade  of  work. 
Ordinary  meals  cost  ahout  10  cents,  and  a  night's  lodg- 
ing the  same  ;  ))ut  those  who  have  the  means  and  tlic 
inclination  may  have  more  sumj)tuous  meals  for  25  cents, 
(»!•  hoard  at  the  "Waldorf"  for  ahout  •i'4  (10s.)  a  week. 
As  the  regular  work  offered  to  all  is  })aid  for  at  rates 
am[)ly  suilicient  to  cover  the  ex[)enses  of  hoard  and  lodg- 
ing, the  idle  ai  1  improvident  have  either  to  go  withcmt 
or  make  up  for  their  neglect  hy  overtime  work.  'I'liose 
who  save  monev  v«^ceive  its  full  value  on  leaving  the 
repnhlic,  in  clothes  and  provisions  to  take  hack  to  their 
homes  in  the  slums  of  New  York.  Some  hoys  have  hccn 
known  to  save  -toO  (£10)  in  the  two  months  of  sununei- 
work.  The  repnhlic  has  its  own  legislature,  court-house, 
jail,  schools,  and  the  like.  The  legislature  has  two 
hranclies.  The  mend)ei's  of  the  lower  house  are  elec  ted 
by  ballot  weekly,  those  of  the  senate  fortnightly.     Each 
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rade  of  labour  elects  (cie  member  and  one  senator  for 


every  twelve  constituents.  Offences  against  the  laws  of 
llie  republic  are  stringently  dealt  with,  and  the  jail,  with 
its  l»iead-and-water  diet,  is  a  by  no  means  pleasant  ex))e- 
rience.  The  police  force  consists  of  thirteen  boys  and 
two  girls  ;  the  oilice of  "'cop,"  with  its  wages  of  1>0  cents 
a  day,  is  eagerly  coveted,  but  cannot  be  obtained  without 
the  passing  of  a  stiff  civil  service  examination. 

So  far  this  interesting  experiment  is  said  by  good 
authoi'ities  to  have  worked  well.  It  is  not  a  socialistic  or 
('to[)ian  scheme,  but  fiankly  acce])ts  existing  conditions 
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to  <lo  genuine  work,  and  learn  habits  of  real  industi'v, 
thrift,  self-restraint,  and  independence.  The  measures 
•li-cussed  by  the  legislature  are  not  of  the  debating 
society  order,  but  actually  affect  the  pei>;onal  v/elfare  of 
the  two  hundred  citizens.  It  has,  for  example,  been 
found  necessai'v  to  im[)ose  a  duty  of  tweiit}-five  pei'cent. 


;»n  all  stuff  brouu'ht  in  to  ])e  sold, 


so  as  to  pr(.t('(t  the 


native  farmer.  Female  suffrage  has  been  tried,  but  did 
not  work  well,  and  was  discarded,  largely  thi'ough  the 
votes  of  the  girls  themselves. 

'J'he  possible  disadvantages  connected  with  an  experi- 
ment of  this  kind  easily  suggest  themscdves;  but  since 
the  •' j)r(!Cocity "  of  the  American  (diild  is  a  iccognised 
fiict,  it  is  perhaps  well  that  it  should  be  turned  into  such 
unobjectionable  chainiels. 
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International   Misapprehensions  and 
National  Differences 


SOME  years  an'o  I  was  visitiiin"  tlic  cyclorania  of 
Niagara  I^'alls  in  liOiidon  and  listening  to  the 
intelligent  deseription  of  the  scene  given  by  tlie 
"•leetni'er."  In  the  eonisi;  of  this  he  j)oiiitcd 
out  (ioat  Island,  tlie  woodeil  islet  that  i)arts  the  head- 
long waters  of  the  Niagai'a  like  a  conker  and  shears 
them  into  the  separate  falls  of  the  American  and  ("aiia- 
dian  shores.  Behind  me  stood  an  English  lady  who  di<l 
not  (piite  catch  what  the  lectnrer  said,  and  turned  to 
hei'  husband  in  snr])rise.  "  Ixhode  Island?  Well,  I 
knew  Rhode  Island  was  one;  of  the  smallest  States,  but 

On   another 
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I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  small  as  that 
occasion  an  i-jiglishman,  invited  to  smile  at  the  idea  of 
a  fellow-countryman  that  the  Rockv  Mountains  flanked 
the  west  l)ank  of  the  Hndsoii,  exclaimed:  "'How  ab- 
surd I  The  Rocky  Mountains  nnist  be  at  least  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  Hudson."  I^ven  so  intelligent 
a  traveller  and  so  friendly  a  critic  as  Miss  Floivnce 
Marryat  (Mrs.  Fi'ancis  Lean),  in  hei-  desire  to  do  justice 
to  the  amplitude  of  the  American  continent,  gravely 
asserts  that  ''Pennsylvania  covers  a  tract  of  land  largci' 
than  England,  Erance,  S[)ain,  and  (iermany  all  ])Ut 
together,''  the  real  fact  being  that  even  the  smallest  of 
the  countries  named  is  nuich  larger  than  the  State,  whde 
the  cond»ined  area  of  the  four  is  more  than  fourteen 
tinu's  as  great.     Texas,  the  largest  State  in  tin,'  I'nion.  is 
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not  so  vury  much  more  extensive  tiiaii  I'itlier  (Jeiiiiiuiy 
or  France. 

An  analo^'ous  want  of  accinaintancc  witli  tlie  mcntiil 
•  'I'oi'rauliv  of  Anu'iica  was  shown  l>\-  tlic  l'ji<'iisli  \;u\\ 
whom  Afr.  Freeman  heard  ex^jhiinini;'  to  a  cullivatcd 
American  friend  wlio  Sir  Walter  Scott  was,  and  what 
were  the  titles  of  his  chief  works. 

It  is  to  such  international  ignorance  as  this  that  nuich, 
if  not  most,  oi  the  British  want  of  a])[)reciati()n  of  tiie 
I'nited  States  may  he  traced:  just -as  the  acute  critic 
may  see  in  the  complacent  and  persistent  missju'llini^'  of 
j-jii^lish  names  l>y  the  leadini>'  journals  of  Paris  an  index 
of  that  French  attitude  of  inditt'eivni'e  towards  forei^iiei-s 
that  involved  the  |)ossil)ility  of  a  Sedan.  It  is  not,  pei- 
haps,  easy  to  adduci'  exactly  parallel  instances  of  Anicri- 
raii  im'uorance  of  (rreat  liritain,  thou<;'h  Mr.  Henry 
.lames,  who  prohably  knows  his  I'hiniand  hettei'  than 
nine  outof  ten  F^n^lishmen,  descrilx's  Loi'd  I^am])eth,  the 
eldest  son  of  a  duke,  as  himself  a  mnnhci'  of  the  I  louse 
of  Lords  ("An  International  Episode"").  It  was  anuis- 
iuL;' to  Ihid  when  miliu'  Wenifikflt  was  made  thc(»l)ject 
of  a  lesson  in  a  Massachusetts  school,  that  many  of  the 
children  knew  the  name  KnoJand  only  in  conni-clion 
with  their  own  New  Fn^'land  home.  N(»r.  1  fear,  can  it 
he  denied  that  much  of  the  historical  teaciiini^'  in  the 
primary  schools  of  the  I'nited  States  o'ives  a  somewhat 
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country  and  her  revolted  dauLihter.  'i"h«  American 
child  is  not  tau<4ht  as  much  as  he  out^hl  to  i»e  that  the 
Knoiish  ])eo[)h'  of  to-day  repudiate  the  attitude  of  the 
aristocratic  British  ndverument  of  1770  as  stronyiy  as 
Americans   themselves. 
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The  Amerioiiii,  liowever,  '.imst  not  plunio  liimself  too 
much  on  liis  su})ei'ior  knowhMlirc.  Shameful  as  the 
British  i^nioi'ancu!  of  America  often  is,  a  corres[)()nding 
American  i<jinoranc(i  of  (Jreat  Britain  wonhl  l)e  vastly 
more  sliamtfful.  An  American  cannot  understand  him- 
self unless  he  knows  somethin<'"  of  his  orijifins  heyond  the 
seas ;  the  geofrraphy  and  history  of  an  American  child 
must  perforcte  include  the  history  and  geo<,n'a[)hy  of  the 
British  Isles.  For  a  Bi'iton,  however,  knowledge  of 
America  is  rather  (me  of  the  highly  desirahh;  thinj^s 
tiifin  one  of  the  ahsolutely  indispensal)le.  It  would  cer- 
tainly hetoken  a  certain  w^ant  of  humanity  in  me  if  I 
failed  to  take  any  interest  in  the  welfai'c  of  my  sons  and 
daughters  who  had  emigrated  to  Ne\v  Zealand:  hut  it 
is  evident  that  for  the  conduct  of  my  own  life  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  doings  is  not  s(»  essential  for  me  as  a 
knowledge  of  what  my  father  was  and  did.  The  Ameri- 
can of  Anglo-Saxon  stock  visiting  Westminster  Ahhey 
seems  paralleled  alom;  hy  the  (Ireek  of  Syracuse  or 
Magna  (Inecia  visiting  the  Acropolis  of  Athens;  and  the 
expei'ience  of  either  is  one  that  less  favoured  moi'tals  may 
unfeignedly  envy,  lint  the  American  and  the  Syracnsan 
alike  would  be  wnvno-  were  he  to  feel  eitlier  scorn  or 
«'lation  at  the  superiority  of  the  guest's  knowledge  of  the 
host  over  the  host's  knowledge  of  the  guest. 

However  that  may  lw\  and  whatever  hititude  we  allow 
to  the  proverl)ial  connection  «>f  familiarity  and  ccmtempt, 
there  seems  little  reiis(m  t^^  douht  that  closer  knowledge 
of  one  another  will  hut  increase  the  mutual  sympathy 
aiwl  esteem  of  the  Bi'iton  and  the  American.  The 
former  wall  find  that  Brother  Jonathan  is  not  so  exul)er- 
antly  and  perpetually  stari-ed-and-strii>ed  as  the  conuc 
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cjirtoonist  would  have  us  helieve  ;  aud  the  American 
will  find  that  John  Hull  does  not  always  wear  to})-hoots 
or  invariahly  wield  a  whip.  Thin<j^s  that  from  a  distance 
seem  i)reposterous  and  (iven  rcn'oltinn'  will  often  assume 
a  very  different  guise  when  seen  in  their  native  environ- 
ment and  judged  by  their  inevitable  conditions.  It  is 
not  always  true  that  '•'•  cu'liun  noti  anunioii  mutant  qui 
tram  marc  aurrunt"^ — that  is,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to 
translate  '•''  animum"'  in  its  Ciceronian  sense  of  "•opinion."  ' 
'i'o  hold  this  view  does  not  make  any  excessive  demand 
oil  our  optimism.  'IMiere  seems  absolutely  no  reason 
why  in  this  particular  case  the  line  of  cleavage  l)etween 
one's  likes  and  one's  dislikes  should  coincide  with  that 
of  foreign  and  native  birth.  The  very  word  "foreign" 
rings  false  in  this  connection.  It  is  often  (easier  to 
reco(;nise  a  brotlier  in  a  New  Yorker  than  in  a  York- 
shiieman,  while,  alas  !  it  is  only  theoretically  and  in  a 
mood  of  long-drawji-out  aspiration  tiiat  we  can  love  our 
alien-tongued  European  neighbour  as  oui-selves. 

The  man  who  wishes  to  form  a  sound  judgment  of 
another  is  Ixnnid  to  attain  as  great  a  measure  as  pos- 
sible of  accurate  self-knowledge,  not  merely  to  under- 
stand tlie  reaction  of  the  foreign  character  when  brought 
into  relation  with  his  own,  but  also  to  make  allowance 
for  fundamental  differences  of  taste  and  temperament. 
The  golden  rule  of  judging  othei-s  by  oui-selves  can  easily 
become  a  dull  and  leaden  despotism  if  we  insist  that 
what  /rr  should  think  and  feel  on  a  given  occasion 
ought  also  to  be  the  th(mghts  and  actions  of  tlie  French- 
man, tiie  German,  or  the  American.  There  are,  perha})s, 
no  more  pregnant  sentences   in    Mi.   Bryce's    valuable 

>  See,  e.(/.,  "  Ad  Faiuiliures,"  5,  18. 
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book  tliaii  those;  hi  wliicli  he  warns  his  lii'itisli  leadei-s 
against  the  assuiiiptioii  tliat  thi;  same  [dienomciia  in 
two  (HlTi'r,'iit  couuti-ics  must  imply  tlie  same  sort  of 
causes.  'IMnis,  an  (miiuiI  amount  of  ('oiTU[)tion  amon*,^ 
llritish  [toliticians,  or  an  eipial  amount  of  vulgarity 
in  the  IJritisli  jiress,  would  aroue  a  nnich  greater 
degree  of  rottenness  in  the  general  social  system  than 
the  same  [)henomena  in  the  I'nited  States.  So,  too, 
some  of  the  characteristic  liritish  vices  are,  so  to  say, 
of  a  spontaneous,  involuntary,  semi-unconscious  growtli, 
and  the  American  observer  would  conunit  a  griev- 
ous error  if  he  ascribed  them  to  as  delibei'ate  an  intent 
to  do  evil  as  tlit?  sanu;  tendencies  would  betoken  in  his 
own  lan<l.  Neither  liriton  nor  American  can  do  full 
justice  to  the  other  unless  each  recognises  that  the  other 
is  fashioned  of  a  somewhat  different  t'lay. 

The  strong  reasons,  material  and  otherwise,  why 
(ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States  should  be  friends 
need  not  be  enumei'ated  here.  In  sj)ite  of  some  recent 
and  highly  unexj)ected  shocks,  the  tendencies  that  make 
lor  aniity  seem  to  me  to  be  steadily  increasing  in  strengtli 
and  volume.^  It  is  the  American  in  the  making  rather 
than  the  matured  native  [)roduct  that,  as  a  rule,  is  guilty 
of  l)latant  denunciation  of  (ireat  Britain;  and  it  is 
nsually  the  unti'avelled  and  preeminently  insular  Briton 
alone  that  is  utterly  devoid  of  sympathy  for  liis  .\meri- 
can  cousins.  The  American,  as  has  often  been  pointed 
out,  has  become  vastly  more  pleasant  to  deal  with  sinee 
his  country  has  won  an  undeniable  place  among  the 
foremost  nations  ()f  the  globe.     The  epidermis  of  Brother 

'  This  was  written  just  iiltcr  President  ( "ievelaiurs  proimiiciiuneiito  in  regard 
to  \"cueziielu,  ami  thus  lony  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  tipaiu. 
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Joiiutliaii  lias  t()U<(lu'iu'(l  as  he  has  ^i-owii  in  stature,  and 
now  that  he  can  look  over  the  lu'ads  of  most  of  his  coni- 
|)(H'i's  he  rej^'ards  the  stin^*  of  a  ♦'•iiat  as  little  iis  the  hest 
of  them.  Perhaps  not  (piltf  so  little  as  John  Hull,  whose 
indifferenee  to  eritieism  and  silent  assurance  of  su[»eri- 
ority  are  possihly  as  far  wroni^  in  the  one  direction  as  a 
too  irritahle  skin  is  in  the  other. 

Of  the  hooks  written  ahout  the  L'nited  States  in  tlie 
last  score  of  yoai-s  hy  Kuropean  writers  of  any  weio-jit, 
there  are  few  which  have  not  hel})ed  to  dissipate  tiie 
tj^rotesquely  one-sided  view  of  America  formerly  held  in 
tlie  Old  World.      I'reeminent  amont'"  such  hooks  is,  of 
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IJryce;  hut  such  writei-s  as  Mr.  Freemiin,  M.  I'aul 
l>ouro-et.  Sir  (leorge  Campludl,  Mr.  William  Sanders, 
Miss  Catherine  Bates,  Mme.  lUanc,  Miss  Kmily  Faith- 
ful, M.  Paul  de  Pousiers,  Max  O'Pell,  and   ^[l•.  Stevens 
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audiences,  worked  to  the  same  end.  It  may,  howevei', 
lie  woi'th  while  mentioning'  one  or  two  literary  pt'rform- 
ances  of  a  somewhat  differi'ut  character,  merely  to  remind 
my  Biitish  readers  of  the  sort  of  thing  we  have  done  to 
exasperate  our  American  (ousins  in  (juite  recent  times, 
and  so  help  them  to  uncU-nUand  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  certain  traces  of  resentmen*^  "till  lingering  heyond 
the  Atlantic.  In  1884  Sir  Lep(  i  iiriHin,  a  <listinguishe(l 
Indian  olhcial,  puhlished  a  recoi'd  of  his  visit  to  the 
l'nited  States,  inider  the  title  of  ''The  (ireat  Pe- 
puhlic."  Perhajis  this  volume  might  have  heen  left  to 
the  ol)SCiii"4t3'  which  has  hefallen  it,  were  it  not  that 
Ml".  Matthew  Ai-nold  lent  it  a  lictitious  importance  hy 
taking  as  the  text  for  some  of  his  own  remarks  on  Amer- 
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i(!ii  Sir  Lcpj'l's  assortioii  tliat  lie  know  of  no  civilised 
ciountiy,  Iiussiii  possibly  excepted,  wliere  lie  should  less 
lik(;  to  livt!  tliiin  the  I'liitecl  Stales.  'I'o  me  it  seems  a 
hook  most  admirahly  adajiled  to  infuriate  even  a  h'ss 
s(!usitive  folk  than  the  Americans.  I  do  not  in  the  least 
desire  to  ascrilx;  to  Sir  Le[)el  (Jril'lin  a  deliherat(?  design 
to  1)(!  olTensive  ;  hut  it  is  just  his  calm,  supercilious  IMiil- 
istinism,  aggravated  no  douht  hy  his  many  yeai's'  expe- 
rience as  a  ruler  of  suhmissive  Oi'ientals,  that  makes  it 
no  less  a  pleasure  than  a  duty  for  a  free  and  intelligent 
repuhlican  to  resent  and  defy  his  criticisms. 

Can,  for  instance,  anything  moic  wantonly  and  }»oint- 
lessly  insulting  he  imagined  than  his  assertion  that  an 
intelligent  and  wcU-infoi'med  American  would  probably 
name  tlu;  [)ork-packing  of  Chicago  as  the  thing  best 
irort/t  si'chit/  in  tlu^  Cnited  States?  After  that  it  is  not 
suri)i'ising  that  he  consi«lei's  American  scenery  singularly 
tame  and  unattractive,  and  that  he  linds  female  beauty 
(can  his  standard  for  this  have  been  Orientalised?)  very 
rai'c.  lie  i)redicts  that  it  would  be  im})ossible  to  main- 
tain the:  Yellowstone  National  Park  as  sui'h,  and  asserts 
that  it  was  only  a  characteristic  si>irit  of  swagger  and 
braggadocio  that  promptiMl  this  attempt  at  an  impossible^, 
ideal,  lie  also  seems  to  think  lynching  an  any-day  pos- 
sibility in  the  streets  of  New  York.  'J'he  value  of  his 
forecasts  may,  however,  be  discounted  by  his  prophecy 
in  the  same  book  that  the  London  County  ( 'ouncil  would 
be  merely  a  glorified  vestry,  utterly  iiidifferent  to  the 
public  interest,  and  nidikely  to  atti'act  any  candidates 
of  distinction  ! 

An  almost  equal  display  of  Philistinism — perhaps 
greater  in  propoition  to  its  length  —  is  exhibited  by  an 
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article  entitled  ''Twelve  Hours  of  New  York,"  [jiihlishcd 
l»y  Count  (Jleielien  in  Mnrraifn  Mmjxzinf  (Fehruary, 
ISIKJ).  Tills  ener^n'tie  yount,'  niai.  succeedtMl  (in  liis 
own  belief)  in  se(;iii^'  all  tlie  sights  of  New  \'ork  in  tiie 
time  indieated  by  the  title  of  liis  article,  and  ai»j>areidly 
met  Jiothin^'  to  his  taste  exeej)t  the  lIoiTman  Ibiuse 
bar  and  tlu;  lar^c;  I'U^s  with  which  the  cal>-hoi-ses  were 
swathed.  He  found  his  hotel  a  den  of  incivility  and 
Ills  dinner  '"a  squashy,  slo})py  meal."  He  wishes  he 
had  spent  the  day  in  Canada  instead.  He  is  i^reat  in 
liis  scorn  for  the  '' i^lue  kettle"  helmets  of  tlu;  New 
York  police,  and  for  the  ferry-boats  in  the  hai'bour,  to 
which  he  vastly  jJi'cfei-s  what  h<^  wittily  and  oi-i^inally 
styles  the  "connnon  or  jTju-don  steamei'."  His  feet,  in 
his  own  ele<,nint  [)hrase,  felt  "like  a  jelly"  after  four 
hours  of  New  York  pavement.  What  are  the  Ameri- 
cans to  think  of  us  when  they  iind  one  of  oui'  innermost 
and  most  aristoeratic  circle  writint^'  stuff  like  this  under 
the  a^gis  of,  perha[)s,  the  foremost  of  IJritish  [)ublislici-s  ? 
As  a  third  instance  of  tlie  in<jfratiatino'  manner  in 
which  Englishmen  write  of  Americans,  we  may  take  the 
following  paragraph  from  "  Travel  and  Talk,"  an  inter- 
esting record  of    nuich  journeying  by  that  well-known 
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the  luimerous  kind  attentions  I  was  favoured  with  and 
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nnewliat  embarrassed  by  was  the  assiduous  hospitality 
of  another  singular  lady,  nlxo  since  Jcad.  I  allud(!  to 
Mi's.  liarnard,  the  wife  of  the  venei'able  princi[)al  of 
Columbia  College,  a  well-known  and  admirably  ap- 
pointed educational  institution  in  New  York.  This 
good  lady  was  l)ent  upon  our  staying  at  the  college,  and 
hunted  us  from  house  to  house  until  we  took  up  our 
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siImkIc  witli  lier,  and,  1  confess,  1  fonnd  her  rather  anius- 
in^^  at  lirst,  and  I  am  sure  slie  meant  most  kindly.  But 
there  was  an  ineonceivable  fid«retiness  about  her,  and  an 
liieapacity  to  let  peojjle  alone,  or  even  listen  to  anything 
they  said  in  answer  to  her  (juestions,  wliich  [>oured  as 
f»'oin  a  quick-firing  K'"N  ^''''^  became  at  last  intoler- 
able." Comment  on  this  jKissage  wouhl  be  entirely 
superfluous  ;  but  I  cannot  help  drawing  attention  to  the 
suj)reme  touch  of  gracefulness  added  by  the  three  words 
I  have  italicised. 

There  is  one  Kngli.->h  critic  of  American  life  whose 
ojunion  cannot  be  trciiti'd  cavalierly  —  least  of  all  by 
thos(»  who  feel,  as  I  do,  how  inestiu»able  is  our  de])t  to 
iiini  ;..s  a  leader  in  the  paths  of  sweetness  and  light. 
Hut  even  in  the  i)resence  of  Mattiiew  Arnold  I  desire 
to  preserve  the  attitude  of  ^'' tiuflluH  aildidiis  jurare  in 
vet'ha  miKjixtri^"'  and  I  cannot  but  Indieve  that  his  esti- 
mate of  America,  while  including  much  tiiat  is  subtle, 
cleai-sighted,  and  tonic,  is  in  certain  res[)eets  inadequate 
jind  misleading,  lie  unfortunately  committed  tiie  mis- 
take of  writing  on  the  rnited  States  before  visiting  the 
country,  and  iiad  made  up  his  mind  in  advance  tiiat  it 
was  almost  exclusively  i)eo[)hMl  by,  and  entiiely  run  in 
the  interests  of,  the  British  dissenting  IMiilistine  witli  a 
difference. 

It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  he  ad»)pted  this 
attitude  of  premature  judgment  of  American  character- 
i^:tics  becauao  it  is  only  too  pievaient  am<»ng  his  less  dis- 
tinguislicd  fellow-countryuieu.  From  this  })Osition  of 
parti  prii^^  niaintained  with  ail  his  own  inimitable  suavity 
and  grace,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  was  never  wholly  able 
to  advance  (or  retire),  though  lie  «'an']idly  admitted  that 
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lie  I'ouiul  the  (Htl'ereiK'e  hetweeii  the  liritish  ami  Aiiier- 
icjin  Philistine  vastly  greater  than  he  anticipated.  The 
inenil)ei"s  of  his  preconceived  syllojj^isni  seem  to  be  some- 
what as  follows:  the  money-making  and  comfort-h>ving 
classes  in  Kngland  are  essentially  Philistine ;  the  I'nited 
States  SIS  a  nation  is  given  over  to  money-making  ;  f/v/o, 
its  inhahitants  nnist  ill  he  Philistines.  Fnrthermore,  the 
liritish  Philistines  are  to  a  very  large  extent  dissentei-s  ; 
the  United  States  has  no  estahlished  church;  t'/v/o,  it 
must  1h^  the   Paradise  of  the  dissenter. 

This  line  of  argument  ignores  the  fact  that  the  stolid 
self-satisfactioJi  in  materialistic  comfort,  which  he  defines 
as  tiie  essem*e  of  IMiilistinism,  is  not  a  predominant  trait 
ill  the  American  class  in  which  our  Knglish  experience 
would  lead  us  to  look  for  it.  The  Anu*rican  man  of 
Imsiness,  with  his  restless  discontent  and  nervims,  over- 
strained })Ui'suit  of  wealth,  may  not  he  a  more  inspiring 
ohji'ct  than  his  IJritish  hrother,  hut  he  has  little  »>f  tiie 
smugness  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  taught  us  to  associate 
with  the  lahel  of  IMiilistinism.  And  his  womankind  is 
perhaps  even  less  open  to  this  paiticular  reproach.  Mr, 
Arnold  ignores  a  whole  far-reaching  serii's  of  American 
social  phenomena  which  have  pra<'tically  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  Hritish  nonconformity,  and  lets  a  similarity 
of  nomenclature  hlind  him  too  much  to  the  diftercntia- 
tioii  of  entirely  novel  conditions.  The  Methodist  "  Moon- 
shiner" of  Tennessee  is  hardly  cast  in  tiic  same  mould  as 
the  deacon  of  a  iiondoii  liittic  i>ethel :  and  even  the  most 
legitimate  children  of  the  Puritans  have  nttt  descended 
from  the  common  stock  in  parallel  lines  in  Kngland  and 
Ameiica. 

Mr.    Arnold    admitte«l    that    the    iiolilical  clotlies    of 
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lirotlier  Joiiatluiii  fitted  him  iidiniral)!}',  and  aUowed 
that  he  can  and  does  think  stmijjfhtei-  (^rext  le  honhcur 
(les  hommes  qnaml  ih  pennent  junte^  tlian  we  can  in  the 
maze  of  our  unnatural  and  anti(piated  complications ;  he 
wholly  admired  the  natural,  unselfc(mscious  manner  of 
the  American  wonuui ;  he  saw  that  the  wage-earner 
lived  more  comfortably  than  in  Kurope  ;  he  noted  that 
wealthy  Americans  were  not  dojifj^ed  by  envy  in  the  same 
way  as  in  Knj^laiid,  partly  Inn-ause  wealth  was  felt  to  Ikj 
more  within  the  lanji^e  of  all,  an<l  partly  because  it  was 
nuich  less  often  used  for  the  gratification  of  vile  and 
selfish  ap[)etites  ;  he  admitted  that  America  was  none 
the  woi-se  for  the  lack  of  a  materialised  aristocmcy  such 
as  oui"s  ;  he  praises  the  spirit  which  levels  false  and 
conventional  distinctions,  and  waives  the  use  of  such 
invidi«)us  discriminations  as  our  "Mr."  and  "•  Escpiire." 
Admissions  sui-h  as  these,  coming  from  such  a  man  juj 
he,  are  of  untold  value  in  promoting  the  growth  of  a 
proper  sentiment  towards  our  transatlantic  kinsmen. 
When  he  points  out  that  the  dangei's  of  such  a  conunun- 
ity  sus  the  United  States  include  a  tendenc}  to  rely  too 
nuich  on  the  machinery  of  institutions;  an  al)sence  of  the 
discipline  of  respect ;  a  proneness  to  hardness,  materialism, 
exaggeration,  and  })oastfulness ;  a  false  smartness  and  a 
false  aiulacity,  —  the  wise  American  will  do  well  to  i)on- 
der  his  sayings,  hard  though  they  may  sound.  Wiien, 
however,  he  goes  on  to  j)oint  out  the  "  jjrimc  necessity 
of  civilisation  being  interesting,"  and  to  assert  tbat 
vVmeriean  civilisation  is  lacking  in  interest,  we  may  well 
doubt  whether  on  the  one  hand  the  quality  of  interest  is 
not  too  highly  exalted,  and,  on  the  other,  whether  the 
denial  of  interest  to  American  life  does  not  indicate  an 
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almost  insiihir  luirrowiiess  in  tlie  concyptioii  of  what  is 
iiitoresting.  When  he  finds  a  want  of  sonl  and  (U'licacy 
in  the  Anieiican  sis  conipaie<l  with.Ioiin  Hnll,  some  of  ns 
nuist  feel  that  if  he  is  right  the  l-ititnde  of  interpretation 
of  these  terms  innst  indeed  he  oeeanie.  When  lie  gravely 
eites  the  shrewd  and  ingenions  lienjamin  Franklin  as 
the  most  eonsi(U'rahle  man  whom  America  has  yet  pn»- 
diu'e<l,  we  nuist  respectfully  hut  Hnnly  take  exception 
to  his  standard  of  measnrement.  When  hv,  declares  that 
Ahraham  Lincoln  luus  no  claim  to  distinction,  we  feel 
tliat  the  writer  nuist  have  in  mind  distinction  of  a  sin- 
gularly conventional  and  superlicial  nature  ;  and  we  are 
not  reassured  hy  the  t/iKini  hrutality  of  the  remark  in 
one  of  his  lettei's,  to  the  effect  that  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion hronght  into  American  history  a  dash  of  tlie  tragic 
and  nmiantic  in  which  it  had  hitherto  l>een  so  sadly 
lacking  {"'' sio  »cmp('r  tyranniH  is  so  unlike  anything 
Yankee  or  Knglish  mi(Mle  class  ").  When  he  Jissert.s 
that  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  hack  again  all  America 
Hehraiscs,  we  refiect  with  son:e  hewilderment  that  hith- 
erto we  had  helieved  the  New  Orleans  creole  (f.//.)  to 
be  as  far  removed  from  Ilehraising  as  any  type  we  knew 
of.  It  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  weak  side  of 
Mr.  Arnold's  outlook  on  America  that  he  went  to  stav 
with  Mr.  1*.  T.  Barnnm,  the  celebrated  showman,  with- 
out the  least  idea  that  his  American  friends  might  think 
the  choice  of  hosts  a  peculiar  one.  To  him,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  Americans  were  all  alike  middle-class,  dis- 
senting Philistines;  and  so  far  as  ai)peai's  on  the  surfaci', 
Mr.  Barnum's  desire  to  '"■belong  to  the  minority"  pleased 
him  as  much  as  any  other  sign  of  approval  conferred 
upon  him  in  America. 
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A  iisilive  of  tlio  IJritisli  Isles  is  soiiu'tiiiics  apt  to  Ik*  a 
littlcMiettled  wlu'U  he  tiiids  a  native  of  tlie  Tiiited  States 
rej»;aidinf(  him  as  a  *vforeigiiei"  and  talking  of  him  ae- 
eonlingly.  An  Englishman  never  means  the  natives 
of  the  United  States  when  he  speaks  of  *'  foreignei-s  ;  " 
he  reserves  that  epithet  for  non-Knglish-si)eaking  raees. 
In  this  respect  it  would  seem  a.s  if  the  Briton,  for  onee, 
took  tlie  wider,  the  more  genial  and  lunnan,  point  of 
view  ;  as  if  he  had  the  keener  appreciation  of  tlie  ties  of 
race  and  language.  It  is  as  if  he  cherished  c(mtiinially 
a  sulnlominant  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  tlu;  occu- 
pation of  the  North  American  continent  hy  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  is  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  Knglish  history 
—  that  America  is  peopled  hy  Hnglishmen.  When  he 
thinks  of  the  events  of  177«>  he  feels,  to  use  Mr.  Hall 
Caine's  illnstrati(/n,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  who  dreame(l  that 
he  had  hccn  worsted  in  convci-sation,  hut  retlecte<l  when 
h(^  awoke  that  the  convci-sation  of  his  advci-sary  nnist 
also  have  hccn  his  own.  As  opposed  tt>  this  there  may 
he  a  grain  (►f  self-assertion  in  the  American  use  of  tin; 
term  as  ai)plied  to  the  IJritish  :  it  is  as  if  they  wouUl 
emphiusisc  tlu;  fact  that  they  are  no  mere  offshoot  of 
Kiigland,  that  the  Colonial  days  have  long  since  gone  hy, 
and  that  the  Inited  States  is  an  independent  nation 
with  a  right  to  have  its  <»wn  "  foreignei's."'  An  Ameri- 
can fiieiid  suggests  that  the  different  usage  of  the  two 
lands  may  he  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cordial, 
frank  demeanour  of  the  American,  coupled  with  his  use 
of  tlu'  same  tongue,  makes  an  Knglishman  aUsolutely 
forget  that  he  is  not  a  fellow-countryman,  while  the 
siU)tler  American  is  keenly  conscious  of  differences 
which  escape  the  obtuser  Englishman.     Another  partial 
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('X[)laniiti(>ii  is  tliat  tlu'  lii-st  stt'[)  across  our  t'loiiticr 
brings  us  to  a  land  wIumv  an  unknown  toni,Mie  issjtoki'U, 
anil  that  we  have  conscMiucntly  \vt'l<l«'<l  into  ono  tlu'  two 
ideas  of  t'orcijjfuliood  and  unintt'lli«^il»ility  ;  wiiik'  the 
American,  on  tht?  other  hand,  idcntilics  himself  with  his 
rontinent  and  legards  all  as  foreit^ners  who  are  not 
natives  of  it. 

The  point  woidd  hardly  he  worth  dwellins:;'  upon,  were 
it  not  that  the  ditt'en'Ut  attitu<h'  it  denottis  really  leads 
in  some  instances  to  actual  misundei•standinl,^  'I'he 
Kn<,disinnan,  with  his  somewhat  unsensitive  feelei-s.  is 
apt,  in  all  ^ood  faith  and  unconsciousness,  to  criticise 
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dom  than  he  would  criticise  French  ways  to  a  Krench- 
man.  It  is  as  if  he  should  say,  "  ^'ou  and  I  are  brothers, 
or  at  least  cousins  ;  we  are  a  much  better  sort  than  all 
those  foreign  flohnnies  :  and  so  tln're's  no  harm  in  my 
l>ointin<»'  «mt  to  vou  that  you're  wron«^  here  and  oiiulit  to 
clianj^'e  tltere."     lint,  alas,  who  is  (piicker  to  resent  oin' 
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American,  oyerlookin*^'  the  sort  of  clumsy  com[)limeiit 
that  is  implied  in  the  assurance  of  kinship  iiiyolved  in 
the  very  frankness  of  our  fault-lindin«^  cnticisyi,  resents 
most  keenly  the  criticisms  that  are  couched  in  his  own 
language,  and  sees  nothinjjf  but  im[»ertinent  hostility  in 
the  attitude  of  .lohii  \\\\\\.  And  who  is  to  convince 
him  that  it  is,  as  in  a  Scottish  wooing,  because  we  love 
him  that  we  tease  him,  and  in  so  doino-  jmt  him  (in  our 
eyes)  on  a  vastly  higher  ju'dcstal  than  the  ''blasted 
foreigner"  whose  case  we  consider  i)ast  praying  for/ 
And  who  is  to  teach  us  that  lirothei'  Jonathan  is  able 
now  to  give  us  at  least  as  many  liiiitw  as  we  can  give 
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Iiiin,  aiul  that  wv  must  icalisi;  that  tlu^  same  sauce  nuist 
1m'  siMVt'd  with  botli  hinls  ?  'I'lius  cacli  rcsiU's  from  tlii; 
cncounti'i-  iiilinitcly  nittrc  paiuctl  tlian  if  the  auta«^onist 
liad  iM-en  a  (Jeniiau  or  a  Freueliinaii.  The  very  fact  tliat 
Nve  speak  the  sauie  tonj^ue  often  K'ads  to  false  sissuuijh 
tioiis  of  mutual  knowletlge,  and  so  to  offences  of  un- 
«,'uarded  i^noranct^. 

One  of  tlie  most  eons|»i(U()Us  differences  between  the 
Ameri(;an  and  tlie  S^riton  is  tiiat  tlie  former,  take  him 
for  all  in  all,  is  distinctly  the  moi-c  articulate  animal  of 
the  two.  The  KnL,dishman  scimiis  to  have  learned, 
thron_i,di  countless  generations,  that  he  can  express  him- 
self better  and  moie  surely  in  deeds  thaw  in  words,  and 
has  come  to  distrust  in  othei's  a  fatal  tiuency  of  exi)res- 
siveness  which  he  fec^ls  would  1h3  exajjfj^erated  and  even 
falsi!  in  himsc^lf.  A  man  often  has  to  wait  for  his  own 
death  to  lind  out  what  his  Enj^lish  friend  thinks  of  him  ; 

and 

"  Wad  soiuo  Pow'r  tlic  giftio  gio  us 
To  sec  oursels  as  others  see  us," 

we  might  often  l»esuri)rised  to  discover  what  a  wealth  of 
real  aftection  and  esteem  lies  hid  under  the  j^lacier  of 
Anji^lican  inditference.  The  American  poet  who  found 
his  sonji^  in  the  heart  of  a  friend  could  have  done  so, 
were  the  friend  Knj^lish,  oidy  hy  the  aid  of  a  post-mortem 
examination.  The  American,  on  the  other  hand,  luus  the 
most  open  and  genial  way  of  expressing  his  interest  in 
you  ;  and  when  you  have  readjusted  the  scale  of  the 
moral  thermometer  so  as  to  allow  for  the  change  of  tem- 
perament, you  will  lind  this  frankness  most  delightfully 
stimulating.  It  re([uires,  however,  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  l)otU  countries  to  undei'stand  that  when  an  Kng- 
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lishiniui  ctinj^ratulatt's  you  on  a  siutcss  by  exclaiming, 
"  Hallo,  old  ciuip,  I  <li<lM't  know  yon  had  it  in  yon/'  ho 
nii'ans  jnst  sus  nnuli  as  yonr  AnuTican  frit'ud,  wlmso 
|ihrast'  is  :  "  Kravo,  Hilly,  I  always  knew  yon  conld  do 
sonu'thin^  tine." 

That  the  superior  powei"s  of  ailicnlalion  possessed  by 
the  American  sonietinu's  takes  the  form  of  profuse  and 
even  extreme  volnhility  will  hardly  l)e  denied  hy  those 
conversant  with  the  facts.  The  American  may  not  Ik^ 
more  profound  than  his  Knglish  cousin  or  even  more 
fertile  in  ideas,  hut  as  a  rule  he  is  much  more  ready  and 
easy  in  the  discussion  of  the  moment ;  wliatever  the 
state  of  his  "^ohl  reserve"  may  l)e,  he  luis  no  lack  of 
the  small  countei's  of  conveisation.  In  its  proper  place 
this  faculty  is  undoubtedly  most  agreeable;  in  the  tleet- 
'\\\\f  interviews  which  compose  so  nuich  of  social  inter- 
course, he  is  distinctly  at  an  advantage  who  has  tlie 
l>ow(!r  of  coming  to  the  front  at  once  without  Wiusting 
precious  time  in  preliminaries  and  reconnaissances. 
Other  things  being  ccpial,  the  chances  of  agreeable  con- 
vei-sation  at  dinner,  at  the  club,  or  in  the  pauses  of  the 
dance  are  better  in  the  United  States  than  in  England. 
The  "  next  man  "  of  the  new  world  is  apt  to  talk  l>etter 
and  to  be  wider  in  his  symi)athies  than  the  "  next  man" 
of  the  old.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  equally 
true  that  the  Americans  i)ossess  the  defects  of  their 
qualities  in  this  sis  in  other  resj)ects ;  they  are  often  apt 
to  talk  too  nnich,  they  are  afraid  of  a  conversational  lull, 
and  do  not  sufliciently  appreciate  the  charm  of  "  flashes 
of  brilliant  silence.'"  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  often 
carried  a  most  unnecessary  amount  of  volubility  into 
their  business  life  ;  and  I  sometimes  wondered  whether 
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i\n'  greater  oncri^y  aiul  iiisli  tlial  tlicy  appaicntly  put 
into  tlieir  coiKliict  <»f  afliiii-s  were  m»t  diu'  to  tin-  necessity 
of  making  up  time  lost  in  superlluoiis  eliattcn'.  It*  an 
Kii<rlisliniau  lias  a  mile  to  ^o  to  an  a|»poiiitnieut  lu;  will 
take  his  leisurely  twenty  niiuutes  to  do  the  <listanee,  and 
then  settle  his  husiness  in  two  or  three  dozen  sentences; 
un  American  is  nnich  more  likely  to  devour  the  ground 
in  live  minutes,  and  then  spend  an  hour  or  more  in  lively 
conveixation  not  wholly  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand. 


Tl 


le 


d 


meriean    nnnd    is    discui-sive,  oj»en,  wide  ui    its 


interests,  alive  to  suL^i^estion,  pliant,  emotional,  imagi- 
native; the  Kn<,dish  mind  is  concentrated,  siiKstantial, 
inditl'ereiit  to  the  merely  relative,  matter-ot'-fact,  stitV, 
and  inflexihle. 

The  Kurdish  have  reduced  to  a  line  art  the  i)ractiee  of 
a  stony  impassivity,  which  on  its  hit^diest  plane  is  not 
jlevoid  of  a  certain  imi»ressiveiiess.  On  ordinary  occa- 
sions it  is  apt  to  excite  either  the  ire  or  the  amusement 
of  the  rei)resentatives  of  a  more  animated  race.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  almost  impossihle  for  an  untravelled  Kn<^lish- 
maii  to  realise  the  ridiculous  side  of  the  Church  Parade 
in  Hyde  I'ark  — as  it  wouhl  ai)[»ear,  say,  to  a  lively  <,nrl 
from  IJaltimore.  The  i>arade  is  a  collection  of  human 
]>eings,  j)resumal)ly  hroutrht  together  for  the  sake  of  see- 
iu^  and  heing  seen.  Yet  the  «ihvious  aim  of  each  Hni^- 
lish  item  in  the  crowd  is  to  deprive  his  features  of  all 
expression,  and  to  look  as  if  he  were  aUsolutely  uncoii- 
sci(ms  that  his  own  party  were  not  the  only  one  on  the 
ground.  Such  vulgarity  as  the  exhihition  of  the  slight- 
est interest  in  a  heing  to  whom  he  has  not  been  introduced 
would  be  treason  to  his  dearest  traditions.  In  an  Ameri- 
can function  of  the  same  kind,  the  actoi-s  take  an  undis- 
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assembly  would  Im-  still  more  (h'inniistrativc.  On  tlic 
siii'tiicc  the  l'iii<;lisli  attitude  is  distinctly  iiihuiiiaii ;  it 
roniinds  one  that  Kui^land  is  still  the  strniii^liitld  of  the 
ulisdlt'scont  iiistitiitioii  of  rast*',  that  it  IVankly  and  even 
luutally  asserts  the  essential  ine(|nality  of  man.  No- 
where, ]>erlia]ts,  will  you  see  a  hi^i^er  and  handsonier, 
healthier,  better-^^n'ooined.  more  ellieieiit  set  of  human 
animals;  but  their  straii^dit-ahead,  |)hleirmatie.  expres- 
sionless «j[aze,  the  want  of  animated  talk,  the  aksenee  of 
any  show  of  intellii^enee,  emphasises  our  fetdini;  that 
they  ai'e  <nt'nniih. 

The  liriton's  inditTerenee  to  criticism  is  at  once  his 
stren<;th  and  his  weakness.  It  makes  him  invineihle  in 
a  cause  which  has  dominated  his  conscience  ;  it  hindeis 
him  in  the  attainment  of  a  luminous  dis(M-imination  he- 
tween  cause  and  cause.  His  [irofound  self-coniidence, 
his  sheer  i^ood  sense,  his  dooir,.(l  persistenei',  his  hull- 
doir  couraL(c,  his  essential  honesty  of  purpose,  lirini,'  him 
to  the  j^oal  in  spite  of  the  unnecessary  ohstacles  that 
have  iH'eii  heaped  on  his  path  hy  his  own  vl3pi<i  and 
cont(;mpt  of  othci-s.  He  chooses  what  is  physically  the 
shortest  line  in  preference  to  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
lie  makes  u[)  for  his  want  of  liirht  hy  his  superiority  in 
weight.  Social  adaptahility  is  not  his  foihle.  IIeaccei)ts 
the  conventionality  of  his  class  and  weai-s  it  as  an  im- 
pi'uetrahle  armour.  Out  of  his  own  class  he  may  some- 
times ai>[)ear  less  conventional  than  the  American, simply 
because  the  latter  is  quick  to  ado[>t  the  mannei's  of  a 
new  milieu^  while  John  IJull  clinics  douf^^edly  or  uncon- 
sciously to  his  old  conventions.  If  an  American  and 
an    Knglish    shop-yirl  were    simultaneously  married    to 
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peel's  of  t)u>  rciiliii,  tlie  <m1(I.s  would  )m'  ii  liiiiMlicd  to  one 
ill  t'iivoiir  of  till)  fiH'incr  in  tlio  nice  fur  self-ideiititieatioii 
with  lier  new  environment. 

Tlio  Aiiieriean  f.icihty  of  expression,  if  I  <h>  not  err, 
springs  hti'|rely  from  an  amiiihlc  ditYereiie(!  in  tempera- 
ment. 'I'he  Amerieaii  is,  on  tlie  wlioh>,  more  /,'eiiially  dis- 
posed to  all  ami  sundry.  I  (hi  not  ssiy  that  he  is  eapaiile 
of  truer  friendships  or  of  greater  saeritiees  for  s;-  friend 
than  tlu^  Knglishmaii ;  hut  the  window  tliri)U«{h  which 
he  looks  out  on  humanity  at  large  li.is  |)anes  of  a  ruddier 
line,  lie  cultivates  a  mildness  (»f  tone,  which  a  Hriton 
is  apt  tt»  despise  as  weakness.  1 1  is  desire  to  ohlige  some- 
times impels  him  to  uncharacteristic  actions,  which  lead 
to  fallacious  generalisations  on  the  })art  of  his  Itritish 
critic.  II(^  shrinks  from  any  assumption  of  superiority; 
he  is  apt  1 1  think  twice  of  the  feelings  of  his  inferioi's. 
'J'lie  American  t«'nds  to  consider  each  straiiircr  he  meets 
—  at  any  rate  within  his  own  social  sphere  —  as  a  good 
fellow  until  he  proves  himself  the  contrary;  with  the 
Kiiglishman  the  presumption  is  rather  the  other  way. 
An  Kiiglishman  usually  excuses  this  national  trait  as 
really  due  to  modesty  and  shyness;  hut  I  fear  there  is 
in  it  a  very  large  element  of  sheer  had  mannci-s,  and  of 
a  cowardly  fear  of  compromising  one's  self  with  undesir- 
ahle  ac(piaiiitances.  Knglishmen  are  apt  to  take  omnc 
ii/notnm  pro  horrihilc,  and  their  translation  of  tiie  I-.atin 
phrase  varies  from  the  lifting  of  the  aristocratic  eyehrow 
over  the  unwarranted  acMress  of  the  casual  companion 
at  tafde  d'hote  down  to  the  "'ere's  a  stranger,  let's  'eave 
'arf  a  hrick  at  'im"  of  the  Black  Country.  In  Kngland 
I  am  a[)t  to  feel  painfully  what  a  lame  dog  I  am;  in 
America  I   feel,  well,  if  I  am   a  lame  dog   I  am  Iwuiig 
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lu'lptMl  most  (Icli^litfnlly  over  the  ctuivri-satloiial  stih'. 
An  Kn^'Iisiiiusiii  says,  "Would  you  niiml  (l<»ini,'stKUHl-so 
lor  niu?"  showing  \ty  i\w.  very  ^  nn  of  the  (lucstioii  that 
Ih^  tliiuk.s kindness  ]ik(>iy  to  Ik'  trouMcsoino.  An  Ainci- 
it'au  says,  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  do  this  iov  me?" 
asKunjinyf  the  superior  attitude  of  one  who  feels  thait  to 
^'wv  an  op[>ortunity  to  do  a  kindness  is  itself  to  confc'i 
a  favour.  The  Continental  Kuro[)ean  shares  with  the 
Anu'ri(!an  the  merit  of  havinj^  manners  on  theself-rei^ard- 
iuLf  pattern  of  niAdv»Hc  ohlit/e,  w  'i'!e  tlu;  Kn«jflishman  wants 
to  know  who  t/ou  are,  st»  as  to  j»ut  on  his  hest  manners 
<»nly  if  the /<>/Yv  majent'e  of  vour  social  sta»idin<^  compels 
him.  No  one  wishes  the  i-nuflishman  to  express  more 
than  he  really  feels  or  to  increase  lie  already  overwhtlm- 
i!  „'  mass  of  conventional  insincerity;  hut  it  mi^'ht 
undouhtedly  Ik;  well  for  him  to  cnnsider  whether  it  is 
imt  his  positive  <luty  to  drop  a  little  moK  of  the  oil  of 
hinnan  kindiu.>ss  on  the  wheels  of  the  social  machmery, 
and  to  undei-stand  that  it  is  [»erfectly  possible  for  two 
stran^'ei"s  to  speak  with  and  look  at  ea(  li  other  phiasantly 
without  thereby  contracting^  the  ohli^^ation  of  eternal 
friendship.  Why  should  an  Kuijflish  traveller  (Uhmu  it 
worthy  of  special  record  that  when  callint*-  at  a  IJoston 
elul),  he  found  his  friend  and  host  not  yet  arrived,  other 
memlKMN  of  the  eluh,  unknown  to  him,  had  [tut  them- 
selves alnrnt  to  entertain  him  ?  An  American  gentleman 
would  Hnd  this  too  natural  to  call  for  remark. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  hav(;  to  ai-knowledqc 
the  fact  that  our  brutal  frankness,  our  bruscpu-ness,  and 
our  extreme  ftmdness  f(>r  calliiij^-  a  s[»ade  a  sjtade  are 
often  extremely  disagreeable  to  our  American  cousins, 
and    make   them   (temporarilv   at  any  rate)   feel   ihem- 
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selves  to  in'  our  supeiioi's  in  tlie  mntter  of  gentle  breed- 
ing. As  Col.  T.  W.  'liggiiison  has  phrased  it,  they 
tliink  that  "  tiie  Hnglish  nation  luis  trutlifnlness  enongii 
for  a  whole  continent,  and  almost  too  much  for  an 
island."  Tiiev  tiiiid\  that  a  line  might  he  drawn  simie- 
w  here  ]>etween  dissemhling  our  love  and  kicking  them 
♦  lownstaii-s.  Tliey  also  object  to  our  use  of  such  terms 
iis  "beastly,"  '•  stinking,"  and  "rot;"  Jmd  we  must 
ii<hnit  that  they  do  so  with  justice,  while  we  cannot 
assoil  them  altogether  of  the  ()i)})osite  tendency  of  a 
jnim  prudishness  in  the  avoidance  of  certain  natural 
and  necessary  words.  For  myself  I  unfei^nedly  admire 
the  delicacy  which  h-ads  to  a  certain  parsimony  in  the 
use  of  words  like  "  [(ci-spiration,"  "cleaning  one's  self," 
and  so  on.  And,  however  much  we  may  laugh  at  the 
class  that  insists  ui>on  tlie  name  of  "help"  instead  of 
"servant,"  we  cannot  but  respect  tiie  class  which  yields 
to  tlie  demand  and  looks  with  horror  on  the  English 
slang  word  "  slavey." 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  little  personal 
hal)its,  such  as  the  jmblic  use  of  the  toothpick,  and  what 
Ml'.  Morley  Uo])erts  calls  the  mcxlern  form  of  /coTra/So?, 
which  1  think  oft*  n  find  themselves  in  better  com- 
pany in  America  than  in  Kngland.  Still  I  desire  to 
s[)eak  here  with  all  due  diflidcuiie.  I  lemember  when  \ 
[Hiinted  out  to  a  Boston  girl  that  an  American  actor  in 
a  piece  l)efore  us,  rci)resenting  high  life  in  Lon(h)n,  was 
committing  a  gross  solecism  in  moistening  his  pencil  in 
his  mouth  before  adding  his  address  to  his  visiting  card, 
she  trumi^ed  my  criticism  at  once  by  the  information 
that  a  distinguished  English  journalist,  with  a  handle  to 
his  name,  who  recently  made  a  successful  lecturing  tour 
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in  the  United  States,  openly  and  deliberately  moistened 
his  thumh  in  the  same  ingenuons  fashion  to  aid  him  in 
tnining  over  the  leaves  of  his  manuscript. 

A  feature  of  the  average  middle-class  Englishman 
which  the  American  cannot  easily  undei-st md  is  iiis  tacit 
recognition  of  the  fact  thatsomehody  else  (the  aristocrat) 
is  his  superior.  In  fact,  this  is  sometimes  a  fertile  source 
of  misundeistanding,  and  it  is  apt  to  heget  in  the  Amer- 
ican an  entirely  false  idea  of  what  he  thinks  the  innate 
servility  of  the  Knglishman.  lie  nuist  remend»er  that 
the  aristocratic  prestige  is  a  growth  of  centuries,  that  it 
has  come  to  ft)rm  part  of  the  atmosphere,  that  it  is  often 
a(H*epted  as  iniconsciously  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 
This  is  a  case  where  the  same  attitude  in  an  American 
mind  (and,  ahis,  we  occasionally  see  it  in  American 
residents  in  London)  would  hetoken  an  infinitely  lower 
moral  and  mental  plane  than  it  does  in  the  Englishman. 
No  true  v\merican  could  accept  the  proposition  that 
"  I^ord  Tom  Noddy  might  do  so-and-so,  but  it  would  be 
a  very  different  thing  for  a  man  in  my  position  ; ""  and  yet 
an  Englishman  (I  regret  to  say)  might  speak  thus  and 
still  be  a  very  decent  fellow,  whom  it  would  be  unjust 
cruelty  to  call  a  snob.  No  doubt  the  English  aristo.Macy 
(as  I  think  Mr.  Ileniy  Janu's  has  said)  now  occU[)ies  a 
heroic  position  without  heroism  ;  but  the  glamour  of  the 
past  still  shines  on  their  faded  escutcheons,  and  "  the  love 
of  freedom  itself  is  hardly  stronger  in  England  than  the 
love  of  aristcK'racy.'" 

Matthew  Arnold  has  pointed  out  to  us  how  the  aristoc- 
racy acts  like  an  incubus  on  the  middle  classes  of  (Jreat 
Britain,  and  he  has  put  it  on  i(M*or(l  that  he  was  strn(;k 
with  the  buoyancy    enjoyment  of   life,  ami  fieedoni  of 
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('(Uistraint  of  tlie  coiTespondiiig  chissos  in  America.  !ii 
Kiighuid,  he  says,  a  man  feels  that  it  is  the  upper  chixn 
which  represents  him;  in  the  llnitctl  States  he  feels  that 
it  is  the  State^  Lc.^  himself.  In  Kngland  it  is  the  Bar- 
l)arian  alone  that  dares  he  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of 
his  fellows  ;  in  America  everyone  expresses  his  opinion 
and  "voices  "his  idiosyncnisies  witii  perfect  freedom. 
This  position  hius,  however,  its  seamy  side.  Tliere  is  in 
America  a  certain  anarchy  in  (piestions  of  taste  and 
mannei"S  which  the  long  possession  of  a  leisnred,  a  cnlti- 
vated  class  tends  to  save  us  from  in  England.  I  never 
felt  so  kindly  a  feeling  towards  our  so-called  ''  upper 
cla.ss"  as  when  travelling  in  the  United  States  and 
noting  some  effects  of  its  aUsence.  This  class  luis  an 
accepted  positi(m  in  the  social  hierarchy;  its  dicta  are 
taken  as  authoritative  on  points  of  etiquette,  just  as  the 
clergy  are  looked  on  Jis  the  otlicial  guardians  of  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  standards.  I  do  not  here  pretend  to 
discuss  the  value  of  the  moral  example  of  our  jcunexse 
dori'e^  filtering  (h)wn  through  tiie  successive  strata  of 
society ;  hut  their  influence  in  setting  the  fashion  on 
such  points  as  scruimlous  pei-sonal  cleanliness,  the  avoid- 
ance of  tiie  outr/'i  in  costume,  and  the  maintenance  (»f  an 
honcmrahle  and  generous  standard  i:ii  their  money  deal- 
ings with  each  other,  is  distinctly  on  the  side  of  the  iui- 
manities.  fn  America  — at  least,  '"  <  )ut  West"  —  every- 
one  practically  is  his  own  guide,  and  the  nouveau  richc 
s[)ends  his  money  strictly  in  accordance  with  his  own 
standard  of  tiuste.  The  result  is  often  as  appalling  in 
its  hideousness  as  it  is  startling  in  its  costliness.  On 
the  otlier  hand  I  am  hound  to  state  that  I  have  known 
American  men  of  great  wealth  whose  siiuplicity  of  type 
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could  hardly  be  [)amlleled  in  England  (except,  perchance, 
within  the  Society  of  Friends).  They  do  not  feel  any 
social  pressure  to  imitate  the  establishment  of  My  Lord 
or  I  lis  (irace;  and  spend  their  money  for  what  really  in- 
tei'ests  them  without  reference  to  the  demands  of  society. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  ohserve  the  different  forms 
which  vulg.iHty  is  apt  to  take  in  the  two  (!ountries.  In 
England  vulgarity  is  stolid;  in  America  it  is  smart  and 
aggressive.  We  are  apt,  I  think,  to  overestimate  the 
amount  in  the  latter  country  because  it  is  so  much  more 
in  voluble  evidence.  An  English  vulgarian  is  often 
hushed  into  silence  by  the  i)resenceof  his  social  superior ; 
an  American  vulgarian  either  recognises  none  such  or 
tries  to  prove  himself  as  good  as  you  by  being  unneces- 
sarily ifroh.  This  has,  at  any  rate,  a  manlier  air  than  the 
vulgar  ol)sequiousness  of  England  towards  the  suj)erior 
on  the  one  Imnd  or  its  cynical  insolence  to  the  inferior 
on  the  other.  The  feeling  which  made  a  French  lady  of 
fashion  in  the  seventeenth  century  dress  hei-self  ir  the 
presence  of  a  footman  with  jus  much  unconcern  as  if  he 
were  a  piece  of  furniture  still  finds  its  modified  analogy 
in  England,  but  scarcely  in  America.  Almost  the  only 
field  in  which  the  Americans  struck  me  as  showing  any- 
thing like  servility  was  in  their  treatment  of  such 
mighty  potentates  as  railway  conductoi-s,  hotel  clerks, 
and  policemen.  VV^hether,  until  a  millenial  golden  mean 
is  attained,  this  is  better  than  oui  English  bullying  tone 
in  the  same  sphere  might  be  an  interesting  (picstion  for 
casuists. 

Americans  can  rarely  understand  tlu;  amount  of  social 
recognition  given  by  English  duchesses  to  sucth  Ameri- 
can visitoi-s  tis  Col.  William  Cody,  generally  known  lus 
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"  linffjilo  Hill."  TI»t'.V  <l<>  Hot  ivflect  that  it  is  just  1r'- 
cjiiise  the  social  j^aj)  hetwecu  tlio  two  is  so  irretrievahly 
vast  and  so  univei-sally  reco<>niso(l  that  the  duehesses 
can  afford  to  amuse  themselves  I'lii'sonly  with  auyeeeeii- 
tricity  that  offei-s  itselt".  As  Pomona's  husl)and  put  it, 
people  in  Knglaud  are  like  types  with  letteix  at  one  end 
and  can  easily  he  sorted  out  of  a  state  of  ''pi,"  while 
Amerieans  are  tlieoretieally  a.11  alike,  like  carpet-taeks. 
Thus  Americans  of  the  l)est  class  often  shun  the  free 
mixing  that  takes  i)lace  in  Hn«;laud,  heeause  they  know 
that  the  process  of  redistribution  will  he  neither  easy 
nor  j)oi)idar.  The  intanjj^ihle  sieve  thus  placed  between 
the  best  and  the  not-so-good  is  of  a  fine  discrimination, 
l)esi<le  which  our  conventional  net-works  seem  coai"se 
and  ineffective. 

Since  returning  from  the  United  States  I  have  occa- 
sionally  been  asked  how  the  general  tone  of  morality  in 
that  country  comi)ared  with  that  in  our  own.  To 
answer  such  a  (pu^stion  with  anything  approaching  to  an 
air  of  finality  or  ahsoluteness  would  be  an  act  of  extreme 
[)resumption.  The  opinions  which  one  holds  depend  so 
obviously  on  a  number  of  contingent  and  accidental  cir- 
cumstanees,  and  must  so  inevitably  be  tinged  by  one's 
piM-sonal  experiences,  that  their  validity  can  at  best  have 
but  an  approximate  and  tentative  character.  In  making 
this  comparison,  too,  it  is  only  right  to  disregard  the 
phenomena  of  mining  cami)s  and  other  phases  of  life  on 
the  fringes  of  American  civilisation,  which  can  be  fairly 
compared  only  with  i)ioneer  life  on  the  extreme 
frontieix  of  the  British  Empire.  From  a  similar  cause 
we  may  t)mit  from  the  com[)aris()n  a  great  part  of 
the  Southern  States,  where  we  do  not  find  a  homogeneous 
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iiiiiss  of  wliite  civilisation,  1ml  a  state  of  society  inex- 
pressibly coin[)licate<l  by  the  presence  of  an  inferior  race. 
To  coni[)are  the  Southerner  with  the  Knj^^lishnian  we 
should  need  to  oKserve  the  latter  as  he  exists  in,  say,  one 
of  our  African  colonies.  Spcakinjj;,  then,  witli  these  res- 
ervations, I  should  feel  inclined  to  say  that  in  domestic 
and  social  morality  the  .Vmericans  are  ahead  of  us,  in 
connnercial  morality  rather  behind  than  before,  and  in 
political  morality  distinctly   behind. 

Thus,  in  the  lii-st  of  these  iields  we  find  the  American 
more  <j^ood-tem[)ered  and  good-natured  than  the  Knglish- 
man.  Women,  children,  and  animals  are  treated  with 
considerably  more  kindness.  The  American  translation 
of  paterfamilias  is  not  domestic  tyrant.  Uoi-ses  are 
driven  by  the  voice  rather  than  by  the  whip.  The 
superior  does  not  thrust  his  superiority  on  his  inferior 
so  brutally  as  we  are  apt  to  do.  There  is  a  general  in- 
tention to  make  things  pleasant  —  at  any  rate  so  long  as 
it  does  not  involve  tlie  doer  in  loss.  There  is  less  ///v«- 
iKltoH.s  insolence.  Servility,  with  its  attendant  hyi>ocrisy 
and  deceit,  is  conspicuously  absent ;  an<l  the  general 
spirit  of  independence,  if  sometimes  needlessly  boorish 
in  its  manifestations,  is  at  least  sturdy  and  maidy.  In 
Hngland  we  are  rude  to  those  weaker  than  oui-selves ; 
in  .Vmerica  the  rudeness  is  ai)t  to  be  directed  against 
those  whom  we  suspect  to  l)e  in  some  way  our  sufjcrior. 
Man  is  regarded  by  man  rather  as  an  object  of  interest 
than  as  an  object  of  suspicion.  Charity  is  very  wide- 
spread ;  and  the  idea  of  a  fellow-cieature  actually  suf- 
fering fnmi  want  of  food  or  shelter  is,  perhaps,  more 
repugnant  to  the  average  American  than  to  the  aver- 
age   Englishman,  and   more    apt    to    act    inunediately 
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on  his  pui-se-strings.  In  that  wliicli  i)(»pulai'  lan- 
guage HHUally  means  wlien  it  speaks  of  innnorality,  all 
outward  indiciitions  point  to  the  greater  purity  of  the 
American.  The  convei'sation  of  the  smoking-room  is  a 
little  less  apt  to  he  rixquS ;  the  possihility  of  masculine 
continence  is  more  often  taken  for  granted  ;  solicitation 
on  the  streets  is  rare  ;  few  American  puhlishei-s  of  repute 
<hire  to  issue  the  semi-prurient  style  of  novel  at  present 
so  rife  in  England ;  the  columns  of  the  leading  magazines 
are  almost  prudishly  closed  to  anything  suggesting  the 
impi()i)er.  The  tone  of  the  stage  is  distinctly  liealthier, 
and  aihiptations  of  hectic  French  plays  are  hy  no  means 
so  popular,  in  spite  of  the  general  sympathy  of  American 
taste  with  French.  The  statistics  of  illegit  "macy  point 
in  the  same  direction,  though  I  admit  thai  this  is  not 
necessarily  a  sign  of  unsophisti(!ated  morality.  In  a 
word,  when  an  Englishman  goes  to  France  he  feels 
that  the  moral  tone  in  this  respect  is  more  lax  thaii  in 
England ;  when  he  goes  to  America  he  feels  that  it  is 
more  firm.  And  he  will  hardly  fincl  adequate  the 
French  explanation,  viz.^  that  there  is  not  less  vice 
but  more  hypocrisy  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  community. 

There  is  another  very  important  sphere  of  morality  in 
which  the  general  attitude  of  the  United  States  seems 
to  me  very  appreciably  superior  to  that  of  England.  It 
is  tliat  to  which  St.  Paul  refers  when  he  says,  "  If  a  man 
will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  American  public 
sentiment  is  distinctly  ahead  of  oui-s  in  recognising  that 
a  life  of  idleness  is  wrong  in  itself,  and  that  the  possibil- 
ity of  leading  such  a  life  acts  most  prejudicially  on  char- 
acter. The  American  answer  to  the  Englishman  trying 
to  define  what  he  meant  by  "  gentlemen  of  leisure  " 
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"  Ah,  we  call  them  tramps  in  America"  —  is  not  merely 
a  jest,  but  enshrines  adeej)  ethnical  anil  ethical  iMincii)k\ 
Most  Americans  would,  I  think,  agree  strongly  witii  Mr. 
Bosanquet's  ijhih)So|)hical  if  somewhat  cumbei'somely 
worded  definition  of  legitimate  private  property,  "  that 
things  should  not  come  miracuh>usly  and  he  unaffected 
hy  your  dealings  with  them,  but  that  you  should  l)e  in 
contact  with  something  whicli  in  tiie  external  worhl  is  the 
definite  material  representative  of  youi-self  "("  Aspects 
of  the  Social  Problem,"  p.  313).  The  British  gentleman, 
aware  that  his  dinner  does  not  agree  with  him  unless 
he  has  put  forth  a  certain  amimnt  of  physical  energy, 
reverts  to  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  [)rimitive  forms  of 
work,  y<2.,  hunting.  There  is  a  small — a  very  small  — 
cliws  in  the  United  States  in  the  same  predicament;  but 
as  a  rule  the  worker  there  is  not  only  more  honoured, 
but  also  works  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age. 

The  general  attitude  of  Americans  towards  militarism 
seems  to  me  also  superior  to  oui-s  ;  and  one  of  the  keenest 
dreads  of  the  best  American  citizens  during  a  recent 
wave  of  jingoism  wtis  that  of  "  the  reflex  influence  of 
militarism  upon  the  national  character,  the  transforma- 
tion of  a  peace-loving  people  into  a  nation  of  swaggerei-s 
ever  ready  to  take  offence,  prone  to  create  difficulties, 
eager  to  shed  blood,  and  taking  all  sorts  of  occasions  to 
bring  the  Christian  religion  to  shame  under  pretence  of 
vindicating  the  rights  of  humanity  in  some  other  country." 
The  spectacle  of  a  section  in  the  United  States  apparently 
ready  to  step  down  from  its  pedestal  of  honourable 
neutrality,  and  run  its  head  into  the  ignol)le  web  of 
European  (!omplications,  was  indeed  one  to  make  both 
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gods  and  mortals  weep.  lint  I  do  not  iKilicve  it 
expressed  tlie  true  attitude  of  tlie  real  American  j)eople. 
Perha[)s  the  pei-sonal  element  enters  too  largely  into  my 
aseiiption  of  sui)erior  morality  to  the  Americans  in  this 
matter,  because  I  can  never  thoroughly  enjoy  a  military 
})ageant,  no  matter  how  brilliant,  for  thinking  of  the 
brutal,  animal,  inhuman  element  in  our  nature  of  which 
it  is,  after  all,  the  expression  ;  military  pomp  is  to  me 
merely  the  surface  iridescence  of  a  malarious  pool,  and 
the  honour  paid  to  our  life  destroyei's  would,  from  my 
point  of  view,  be  infinitely  better  bestowed  on  life  pre- 
servers, such  as  the  noble  and  intrepid  cor[)S  of  firemen. 
S3'mpathisei's  with  this  view  seem  much  more  numerous 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Hngland. ' 

The  judgment  of  an  unconunercial  traveller  on  com- 
mercial morality  may  well  be  held  as  a  feather-weight  in 
the  balance.  Such  as  mine  is,  it  is  gathered  mainly  from 
the  tone  of  casual  convei"sation,  from  which  I  should 
conclude  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  Americans 
read  a  well-known  proverb  as  "'•  All's  fair  in  hive  or  busi- 
ness." Men  —  I  will  not  say  of  a  high  character  and 
standing,  but  men  of  a  standing  and  character  who 
would  not  have  done  it  in  England  —  tr)hl  me  instances 
of  their  sliar[)  practices  in  business,  with  an  evident 
ex[)ectation  of  my  acbniration  for  their  shrewdness,  and 
with  no  a[)})arent  sense  of  the  slightest  moral  delin- 
([uency.  Possibly,  when  the  "  rules  of  the  game  "  are 
universally  undei-stood,  there  is  less  moral  obliquity  in 
taking  advantage  of  them  than  an  outsider  imagines. 
The  prevalent  belief  that  America  is  more  sedulous  in 

•This  paragraph  was  written  before  the  outbreak  of  tiie  Spanish- American 
war;  but  the  events  of  that  stru<,';ik'  do  not  seem  to  me  to  call  lor  serious 
modification  of  the  opinion  expressed  above. 
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the  woi"ship  of  the  Cioldeii  Calf  tlijin  any  other  country 
arises  largely,  I  helieve,  from  the  fact  that  the  chances 
of  ac([uiring  wealth  are  more  fre(pient  and  easy  there 
than  elsewhere.  Opportunity  makes  the  thief.  Anyhow, 
the  reproach  comes  with  a  had  grace  from  the  natives  of 
a  country  which  has  in  its  annals  the  outhreak  of  the 
S(mth  Sea  Huhhle,  the  railway  mania  of  the  Hudson 
era,  and  the  revelations  of  Mr.  Ilooley. 

Politics  enter  so  slightly  into  the  scope  of  this  IxMik 
that  a  very  few  words  on  the  (piestion  of  [)olitical  moral- 
ity nuist  suffice.  That  political  corru[)tion  exists  more 
commonly  in  the  United  States  than  in  (Jreat  Britain  — 
especially  in  municipal  government  —  may  l>e  taken  as 
admitted  hy  the  most  eminent  American  puhlicists 
themselves.  A  very  limited  degree  of  intercourse  with 
"  professional  politicians "  yields  ample  contirmatory 
evidence.  Thus,  to  give  hut  one  instance,  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen of  one  of  the  largest  Eastern  t«)wns  t(dd  me,  with 
al)Solute  ingenuousness,  how  he  had  "dished"  the  (say) 
Kepuhlican  party  in  a  munici[)al  contest,  not  in  the  least 
hecause  he  had  changed  his  political  sympathies,  l)ut 
simply  hecause  the  candidates  had  refused  to  accede  to 
certain  personal  demands  of  his  own.  He  si)oke  through- 
out the  conveixaticm  as  if  it  must  be  perfectly  apparent 
to  me,  as  to  any  intelligent  pei-son,  that  the  only  [)ossi- 
hle  reason  for  working  and  voting  ior  a  political  party 
must  ht!  [)ei"sonal  interest.  I  confess  this  seemed  to  me 
a  very  signiticant  straw.  On  the  other  hand  the  con- 
clusions usually  drawn  by  stay-at-home  English  peoi)lc 
on  these  admissions  is  ludicrously  in  excess  of  what  is 
warranted  by  the  facts.  "  To  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  00,000,000  of  people  —  better  educated  than  any 
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otluu'  nation  in  tin*  world  —  siro  opt'iily  toloratin^  inii- 
vei-sid  corruption  in  all  Fi'dcral,  State,  and  nuuiicii)al 
govennnent  is  simply  assinning  that  these  00,000,000 
are  either  criminals  (jr  fools."  Now,  "  you  can  fool  all 
of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  Jind  some  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time."  A  more  competent  judge  '  than  the  jn-esent 
writer  estimates  the  morals  of  the  American  political 
"wire-puller"  as  al)(>uton  a  level  with  those  of  our  com- 
pany directoi-s.  And  hefore  my  Knglish  i'eadei"S  make; 
their  linal  decision  on  the  American  political  system  let 
them  study  ('haptcr  XliVI.  of  that  very  fascinating 
novel,  "The  llonorahle  Peter  Stirling,"  by  l*aul  Leices- 
ter Ford.  It  may  give  them  some  new  light  on  the 
subject  of  "a  government  of  the  average,"  and  show 
them  what  is  meant  by  the  saying,  "The  boss  who  does 
the  most  things  that  the  peoi)le  want  can  do  the  most 
things  that  the  i)eo[)le  don't  want." 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  nothing  is  hidden  from 
general  knowledge  in  America;  every  job  comes  sooner 
or  later  into  the  merciless  glare  of  publicity.  And  if 
our  i)olitical  sins  are  not  the  same  as  theii-s,  they  are 
perhai)s  eciually  heinous.  Was  not  the  British  landhml 
who  voted  against  the  repeal  of  the  c«)rn  laws,  so  that 
land  might  continue  to  bring  in  a  high  rent  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  i)oor  man,  really  acting  from  just  as  corrujit 
a  motive  of  self-interest  as  the  American  legislator  who 
accei)ts  a  bribe?  It  does  not  do  to  be  too  superior  on 
this  (piestion. 

We  may  end  this  chapter  by  a  typi(!al  instance  of  the 
way  in  which   liritish  oj)inion  of  America  is  apt  to  be 

'  Sir  Gcoryi'  Caniphcll,  in  "  ISlm-lx  uiul  Wiiile  in  Amurini." 
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funned  that  coines  uiuUt  my  iKtticf  at  the  vny  iiioiitciit 
I  write  these  lines.  The  Ihiilif  (^/ironlrlr  oi'  Marcli  24, 
1H!M>,  pjihlislietl  a  h-acHiij^  artieh'  on  "  Family  Life  in 
America,"  in  whicli  it  <pi«)tcs  witli  approval  Mmc. 
Hhuie's  assertion  that  "the  sini,Me  woman  in  tlie  I'nited 
States  is  inlinitely  superior  to  her  Kuropean  sister."  In 
the  same  issue  of  th  paper  is  a  letter  from  .Mix.  Faweett 
relating  to  a  reeent  very  (U'plorahle  occurrence  in  Wash- 
in<:ton,  where  the  (laughter  of  a  well-known  resident 
shot  a  colonivd  hoy  who  was  I'ohljing  her  father's 
orchard.  In  the  iUinnurli'  of  .March  :i")th  appeal's  a 
triumphant  liritish  letter  from  '"Old-Fashioned,"  asking 
satirically  whether  the  hahit  of  using  loaded  revolvers 
is  a  })roof  of  the  "  infinite  superiority"  of  the  American 
girl.  Now  this  estimahle  gentleman  is  making  the  mis- 
take that  nine  «>ut  of  ten  of  his  countrymen  constantly 
make  in  swooping  down  on  a  single  o\(tre  instance  as 
characferliific  of  .Vmerican  life.  If  ''Old-Fashioned* 
has  not  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  America  or  to  read  Mr. 
Hryce's  l>ook,  let  him  at  least  accc[)t  my  assurance  that 
the  ahove-meutioiied  incidcni  seems  to  the  full  as  ex- 
traordinary to  the  Hostonian  as  to  the  Londoner,  and 
that  it  is  just  as  tyi)ical  of  the  hahits  of  the  .\meiican 
society  girl  as  the  action  of  Miss  Madeleine  Smith  was  of 
Fnu'lish  airls. 


"  Of  all  the  sarse  thot  I  can  call  to  mind. 
Kn<^land  doos  make  llie  most  onpleasant  kind. 
It's  you're  the  sinner  oilers,  she's  the  saint ; 
Whot's  ;i:ood's  all  Enj^lish,  all  thet  isn't,  ain't. 
She  is  all  thet's  honest,  honnable,  an'  fair. 
An'  when  the  vartoos  died  they  made  her  heir. 
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Sports  and  Amusements 

IN  fac(^  of  tlic  iinnu>n.s(>  smns  of  monoy  spout  on  all 
kinds  of  sport,  the  size  jind  wealth  of  tlic  athletic 
jussociations,  the  swollen  salaries  of  hasehall  play- 
el's,  the  prominence  afforded  to  sportin<j  events  in 
the  newsi)apers,  the  nnniher  of  ''worhl's  records"  made 
in  the  Tnitcjl  States,  and  the  tremeiidons  excitement 
over  inter-univei'sity  foothall  matches  and  international 
yacht-races,  it  may  seem  wanton  to  assert  that  the  love 
«»f  s[)ort  is  not  hy  any  means  so  ^ennine  or  so  nniviM'sal 
in  the  United  States  jis  in  (ireat  liritain  ;  and  y<^'t  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  such  a  statement  would  not  he  abso- 
lutely true.  I»y  true  "love  of  sport"  I  understand  the 
enjoyment  that  arises  from  either  practising  or  seeing 
othei-s  practise  some  form  of  skill-demanding  amui'.e- 
ment  for  its  own  sake,  withcmt  question  of  pecuniary 
profit;  and  the  true  sport  lover  is  not  satisiied  unless 
the  best  man  wins,  whether  he  be  friend  or  foe.  Sport 
ceases  to  be  sport  ius  so(;n  as  it  is  carried  on  as  if  it  were 
war,  where  "  all "  is  proverbially  '"  fair."  The  excite- 
ment of  gambling  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  fairly  cov- 
ered by  the  phrsuse  "love  of  sport,"  and  no  more  does 
the  mere  desire  to  see  one's  univei-sity,  state,  or  nation 
triumph  over  someone  else's  univei"sity,  state,  or  nation. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  who  rejoice  over  or  bewail 
the  result  of  the  Derby  without  thereby  proving  their 
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possession  of  any  riglit  to  the  title  of  si»ortsinan  ;  tlu'io 
is  no  (litVcrt'inccof  <|niility  lu'twi'cn  thi'  s|MM'nlator  in  j^Main 
an<i  tlie  sjK'cnlator  in  hoi-scth'sii  an<I  jockeys'  nerves.  So, 
too,  (lieri^  are  many  tlionsands  wlio  yell  for  Yah;  in  a  foot- 
liall  niateli  who  have  no  real  sportini,'  instinct  whatevtT. 
Sport,  to  be  sport,  must  jealously  shun  all  iittiMupts  to 
make  it  a  business  ;  the;  more  there  is  of  the  spirit  of  pn»- 
Icssionalism  in  any  pime  or  athletic;  exercise  the  less  it 
deserves  to  be  called  a  s[)ort.  A  s[»ort  in  tin;  trm;  sense 
of  the  word  must  be  practised  for  fun  or  ^lory,  not  for 
dollai-s  and  cents;  and  the  desire  to  win  nnist  Ik;  very 
strictly  subordinated  to  the  sense  of  honour  and  fair 
play.  The  })ook-makin^  s[)irit  has  undoubtedly  entered 
far  too  largely  into  many  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
liiitish  sports,  and  1  have  no  desire  to  palliate  or  excuse 
our  national  shortcomings  in  this  or  other  n'sjx'cts. 
liut  the  hard  commercial  spirit  to  which  I  have  alluded 
seems  to  me  to  pervade  Ameiican  sport  much  more  uni- 
versally than  it  does  the  sport  of  Knt^land,  and  to  form 
almost  always  a  much  lar<j['er  factor  in  the  interest 
excited  by  any  ecmtest. 

'J'his  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
j,Mmes  are  carried  on  at  the  univei-sities  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Most  mendjei-s  of  an  Hnglish  college  are  membei-s 
of  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  athletic  associati«)ns 
connected  with  it,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  gen- 
eral interest  in  sjun't  is  both  wide  and  keen.  IJut  it  does 
not  assume  so  "business-like"  an  air  as  it  does  in  such 
a  univei-sity  {is  Yale  or  Princeton.  Not  nearly  so  much 
money  is  spent  in  the  parai)hernalia  of  the  s[)ort  or  in 
the  [)rocess  of  training.  The  operation  of  turning  a 
pleasure    into    a  toil  is  not  so  consistently  carried    «»n. 
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The  ineni'iei's  of  tlie  intercollegiate  team  do  not  obtain 
leave  of  absence  from  their  college  duties  to  train  and 
piactise  in  some  remote  cornei'  of  Kngland  as  if  they 
were    i)rize-fighters  or  yearlings.     "•Gate-money'"    does 
not  hulk^so  largely  in  the  view;  in  fact,  admission  to 
many  of  the  chief  encountei"s  is  free.     The  atmosi)here 
f>f  mystery  about  the  doings  of  the  crew  or  team  is  not 
so  sedulously  cultivated.     The  men  do  not  take  defeat 
so    hardly,  or  legard  the  loss  of   a  match  as  a  seiious 
calamity  in  life.     I  liave  the  authority  of  Mr.  Caspar  W. 
Whitney,  the  editor  of  Forent  and  Sttwam^  and  perhaps 
the  foremost  living  writer  on  sport  in  the  United  States 
for  the  statement  that  mend)ei"s  of  a  defeated  football 
team  in  America  vill  sometimes  throw  themselves  on 
their  faces  on  the  turf  and  weep  (see  his  *•'  Sporting  Pil- 
grimage," Chapter  IV.,  pp.  94,  95).!    It  was  an  Americi.n 
orator  who  proposed  the  toast:  "•  My  country  —  riglit  or 
wrong,  my  country  ;  *"  and  there  is  some  reason  to  fear 
that  American  college  athletes  are  tempted  to  adapt  this 
in    the  form  ''  lA^t    us    win^  by  fair    means  or  foul.''     I 
should    hesitate  to  suggest    this    were    it    not  that   tlie 
evidence  on  which   I  do  so  was  sui)plied  from  American 
sources.     Thus,  one  American  friend  of  mine  told  me  he 
heurd  a  mend)er  of  a  leading  univei-sity  football  team 
say  to  one  of   his  colleagues  :  •■'  Vou  try  to  knock  out 
A.   P>.  this  bout:  I've  been  warned  once."     Tactics  of 
this  kitul  are  freely  alleged  against  our  professional  play- 
ers of  association  football ;  but  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  no  such  sentence    could  issue  from  the  lips  of    a 
member  of  the  Oxford  or  Candn'idge  univei-sity  teams. 


'  I  wish  to  confess  my  obliyration  to  this  interesting  hootc  for  much  help  in 
writing  the  present  chapter. 
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Mr.  E.  J.  Hi'own,  Track  ('iii»taiii  of  the  IJnivei'sitv  of 
(■alifornia,  jisserted,  011  liis  return  from  a  visit  u)  the 
Kastern  States,  tliat  Harvard  was  tlie  onlv  Kastcni  uni- 
vei-sity  in  which  the  nienihei-s  of  tlie  atliletic  teams 
were  all  ho)id  fiih'  students.  Tiiis  is  doubtless  a  very 
exaggei'ated  statement,  hut  it  would  seem  to  indi(!ate 
which  way  the  wind  blows.  The  entire  American  ten- 
dency is  to  take  amusement  too  seriously,  too  stren- 
u(msly.  They  do  not  allow  sport  to  take  care  of  itself. 
'•  It  runs  to  rhetoric  and  interviews."  All  oood  contest- 
ants become  " representatives  of  the  American  people." 
One  serious  effect  of  the  way  in  which  the  necessity  of 
winning  or  "making  I'ecords  "  is  ('onstantly  held  up  as  tiie 
raison  d'etre  of  athletic  sports  is  that  it  suggests  to  tlie 
ordinary  student,  who  has  no  hopes  of  brilliant  success 
in  athletics,  that  moderate  exercise  is  c()ntem[)tible,  and 
that  he  need  do  nothing  to  keep  up  his  bodily  vigour. 
Thus,  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  found  that  the  pro^xn'tion  of 
students  who  took  [)art  in  some  athletic  sport  was  dis- 
tinctly less  at  Harvard  than  at  Oxford.  Nor  could  I 
ascertain  that  nearly  so  large  a  i)roportion  of  tlie  adult 
population  themselves  played  games  or  followed  athletics 
of  any  khid  as  in  Kngland.  I  should  say,  speaking 
roughly,  that  the  end  of  his  univei-sity  career  or  his  Ih-st 
year  in  resj)onsible  business  corres[)on(led  practically  for 
the  ordinary  American  to  the  forty-tifth  year  of  the 
ordinary  Englishman,  i.e.^  after  this  time  he  would 
either  entirely  or  partially  give  up  his  own  active  partic- 
ipation in  outdoor  exercises.  Of  coui-se  there  aic  thou- 
sands of  exceptions  on  l)oth  sides;  but  the  general  ruh; 
remains  true.  The  average  American  [)rofcssional  oi* 
business  man  does  not  play  liaseball  as  his  English  cousin 
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does  cricket,  lie  g'oes  in  liis  tlious aiuls  to  see  baseball 
matches,  and  takes  a  very  keen  and  vociferous  interest  in 
tlieir  piogress  ;  but  he  himself  has  i)rol)ably  not  handled 
a  club  since  he  left  college.  No  doubt  this  contrast  is 
gradually  diminishing,  and  such  games  as  lawn  tennis 
and  golf  have  made  it  practically  a  vanishing  (quantity  in 
the  North-eastern  States  ;  but  as  one  goes  West  one  can- 
not but  feel  that  baseball  and  other  sports,  like  dancing  in 
China,  are  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  paid  performei-s. 
Tlie  national  games  of  cricket  and  baseball  serve  very 
well  to  illustrate  this,  as  well  as  other  ctmtrasts  in  the 
l)astimes  of  the  two  nations.  In  cricket  the  line  between 
the  amateur  and  the  professional  has  hitherto  been  very 
clearly  drawn  ;  and  Englishmen  are  apt  to  believe  that 
there  is  something  elevating  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
tjfame  which  makes  it  shed  scandals  as  a  duck's  back 
sheds  water.  The  American  view  is,  perhaps,  rather  that 
cricket  is  so  slow  a  game  that  there  is  little  scope  for 
betting,  with  all  its  attendant  excitement  and  evils. 
Tiiey  point  to  the  fact  that  the  staid  city  of  I'hiladel- 
phia  is  the  oidy  part  of  the  United  States  in  which 
cricket  flourishes  ;  and,  if  in  a  boasting  mood,  they  may 
claim  with  justice  that  it  has  been  cultivated  there  in  a 
way  that  shows  that  it  is  not  lack  of  ability  to  shine 
in  it  that  makes  most  Americans  indifi'erent  to  the  game. 
A  lirst-class  match  takes  three  days  to  play,  and  even  a 
match  between  two  teams  of  small  boys  requires  a  long 
half-holiday.  Hence  the  game  is  largely  jmietised  by  the 
nuMubers  of  the  leisure  class.  The  grounds  on  which  it 
is  ]>layt;d  are  covered  with  the  greenest  and  bestr-kept  of 
turf,  and  are  often  amid  the  most  lovely  surroundings. 
The  sciison  at  which  the   game  is  played   is  sunuuer,  so 
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that  looking  on  is  warm  and  comfortable.  Theie  is 
comparatively  little  chance  of  serious  accident ;  and  the 
aljsence  of  peisonal  contact  of  i)layer  with  playej*  re- 
moves the  prime  cause  of  quarrelling  and  ill-feeling. 
Hence  ladies  feel  that  they  may  frequent  cricket  matches 
in  their  daintiest  summer  frocks  and  without  dread  of 
witnessing  any  painful  accident  or  unseemly  scutHe. 
The  costumes  of  the  playei-s  are  varied,  appropriate,  and 
tasteful,  and  the  arrangement  of  tlie  fieldei-s  is  very 
pictures(iue. 

IJjisehall,  on  the  other  hand  (which,  pacc^  my  American 
friends,  is  simply  glorified  roundel's),  witli  the  cxcei)tioh 
of  school  and  college  teams,  is  almost  wliolly  practised 
hy  professional  playei-s ;  and  the  place  of  the  county 
cricket  matches  is  taken  hy  the  games  between  the  vari- 
ous cities  represented  in  tlie  National  League,  in  which 
the  amateur  is  severely  absent.  Tlie  dress,  witii  a  long- 
sleeved  senunet  appearing  below  a  sliort-sleeved  jei-sey, 
is  very  ugly,  and  gives  a  sort  of  ruflianly  look  to  a 
"nine  "  wliicli  it  miglit  l)e  free  from  in  another  costume. 
The  ground  is  theoretically  grass,  but  practically  (often, 
at  least)  hard-trodden  earth  or  mud.  A  match  is  fin- 
ished in  about  one  hour  and  a  half.  In  running  for  base 
a  player  has  often  to  throw  himself  on  his  face,  and 
tliereby  covei-s  himself  with  dust  or  mud.  The  specta- 
toi-s  have  each  [)aid  a  sum  varying  from  Is.  or  2s.  to  Ss. 
or  even  10s.  for  admission,  and  are  keenly  excited  in  tlie 
contest;  while  their  yells,  and  hoots,  an<l  slangy  chaff 
are  very  different  to  the  decorous  a[)[)lause  of  the  cricket 
field,  and  rather  recall  an  association  football  crowd  in 
the  Midlands.  As  a  rule  not  much  synq)athy  or  courtesy 
is  extended  to  the  visiting  team,  and   the  duties   of  an 
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umpire  are  soinetinies  acconipanied  by  real  danger.  ^ 
Several  features  of  tlie  i)lay  seem  distinctly  unsports- 
maidike.  Thus,  it  is  the  regular  duty  of  one  of  the 
hatting  team,  when  not  in  himself,  to  try  to  "•rattle" 
the  pitcher  or  fielder  hy  yells  and  shouts  just  as  he  is 
about  to  "  pitch  "  or  "  catch  "  or  "  touch."  It  is  not  (;on- 
sidered  dishonourable  for  one  of  the  waiting  strikei-s  to 
pretend  to  be  the  player  really  at  a  base  and  run  from  l)ase 
to  base  just  outside  the  real  line  so  as  to  confuse  the 
fieldei's.  On  the  other  hand  the  game  is  rapid,  full  of  ex- 
citement and  variety,  and  susceptible  of  infinite  develop- 
ment of  skill.  The  accuracy  with  which  a  long  field  will 
throw  to  base  might  turn  an  English  long-leg  green  with 
envy  ;  and  the  way  in  which  an  expert  pitcher  will  make  a 
ball  deflect  in  the  ah\  either  up  or  down,  to  the  right  or 
left,  nuist  be  seen  to  be  believed.  A  really  skilful 
[)itcher  is  said  to  be  able  to  throw  a  ball  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  go  straight  to  within  a  foot  of  a  tree,  turn 
out  for  the  free,  and  resume  its  original  coui-se  on  the 
other  side  of  it ! 

The  football  match  between  Vale  and  Princeton  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  (last  Thui-sday  in  November)  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  to  hold  the  i)lace  in  public  estimation  in 
America  that  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race  does 
in  England.  In  spite  of  the  inclement  season,  s[)ectatoi's 
of  either  sex  turn  out  in  their  thousands ;  and  the  scene, 
excei)t  that  fui-s  are  substituted  for  sununer  frocks, 
easily  stands  comparison  with  the  Eton  and  Harrow  day 
at  Lord's.  The  field  is  surrounded  in  the  same  way 
with  carriages  and  drags,  on  which  the  coloui-s  of  the 

>  A  match  played  in  no  li-ss  aristocratic  a  place  than  Newport  on  Sept.  2, 1897, 
between  the  local  team  and  a  club  from  Brockton,  ended  in  a  ;,'eneral  seriiu- 
luage,  iu  which  eveu  wonjeu  joined  iu  the  cry  of  "  Kill  the  umpire !  " 
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rival  teams  are  profusely  displayed  ;  and  there  are  the 
same  merry  eoach-top  Iniiclieous,  the  same  serried  files 
of  noisy  partisans,  and  the  same  general  air  of  festivity, 
while  the  final  toneh  is  iriven  by  the  fact  that  a  brilliant 
sun  is  not  rarer  in  America  in  Xovember  tiian  it  is  in 
England  in  .lune.  The  American  game  of  football  is 
a  developed  form  of  the  Rugby  game  ;  but  is,  })erhaps, 
not  nearer  it  than  baseball  is  to  roundei-s.  It  is  j)layed 
by  eleven  a  side.  American  judges  think  that  neither 
Kugby  nor  Association  football  approaches  the  Ameri- 
can game  either  in  skill  or  in  demand  on  the  ])layer's 
l)hysieal  endurance.  This  may  be  so  ;  in  fact,  so  far  as 
my  ver}  i.. expert  point  of  view  goes  I  should  say  that 
it  is  so.  l^ndoul)tedly  the  American  teams  go  through 
a.  much  more  prolonged  and  rigid  system  of  training, 
and  their  scheme  of  tactics,  codes  of  signals,  an»l  sharj) 
devices  of  all  kinds  arc  much  more  complicated. 
-'•  Tackling  "  is  probably  reduced  to  a  finer  art  than  in 
Hngland.  Mr.  Whitney,  a  most  competent  and  impar- 
tial observer,  does  not  think  that  our  system  of  "  passing  " 
would  be  possible  with  American  tacklei-s.  Whether  all 
this  makes  a  better  tjaine  is  a  very  different  (piestion, 
and  one  that  I  should  be  disposed  to  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive. It  is  a  more  serious  business,  just  as  a  duel  a 
mitrance  is  a  more  serious  Inisiness  than  a  fencing  match  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  interesting  to  look  at  and  does  not  seem 
to  att'ord  the  playei-s  so  nuich  /tt)i.  Thcic  is  little  run- 
ning with  the  ball,  almost  no  drop[)iiig  or  punting,  and 
few  free  kicks.  The  ganu'  between  Princeton  and  Yale 
which  I,  shivering,  saw  from  the  top  of  a  drag  in  181H, 
seemed  like  one  pndonged,  though  rather  loose,  scrim- 
mage ;  and  the  spectutoi's  fairly  yelleil  for  joy  when  they 
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saw  tlie  ball,  wliicli  liapponed  on  an  average  about  once 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Anierieans  liave  to  gain 
live  yards  for  every  tliree  "downs  "  or  else  lose  posses- 
sion of  the  hall ;  and  henee  the  field  is  marked  off  hy 
live-yard  lines  all  the  way  from  goal  to  goal.  American 
writei-s  acknowledge  that  the  English  Kughy  men  are 
much  better  kickei-s  than  the  Ameri(;an  players,  and  that 
it  is  now  seldom  tluit  the  i)unter  in  America  gets  a  fair 
cliance  to  show  his  skill.  There  are  many  tiresome 
waits  in  the  American  game  ;  and  the  practice  of  "  inter- 
ference," though  certainly  managed  witli  wonderful 
skill,  can  never  seem  (piite  fair  to  one  brouglit  up  (m  tlie 
English  notions  of  "off-side."  The  concerted  clieerimr 
of  tlie  students  of  each  univei-sity,  led  by  a  regular  fugle- 
man, marking  time  with  voice  and  arms,  seems  odd  to 
the  spectator  accustomed  to  the  spai'se,  spontaneous, 
and  independent  applause  of  an   English  crowd. 

An  American  football  i)layer  in  full  armour  resembles 
a  deep-sea  diver  or  a  Hoiuan  retiarius  more  than  any- 
thing else.  'Die  dress  itself  consists  of  thickly  padded 
knickei'bockei's,  jersey,  canvas  jacktit,  very  heavy  boots, 
and  very  tliick  stockings.  The  player  then  farther  pro- 
tects himself  by  shin  guards,  shoulder  caps,  ankle  and 
knee  supportei-s,  and  wristbands.  Tiu;  a])paratus  on  Ids 
head  is  fearful  and  wonderful  to  behold,  including  a 
rubber  mouthpiece,  a  nose  mask,  i)ad(led  ear  guards,  and 
a  curious  headpiece  made  of  steel  s[)rings,  leather  straps, 
and  India  rubber.  It  is  obvicms  that  a  man  in  this  cum- 
Iku'souu^  attire  cannot  move  so  (piickly  as  an  English 
player  clad  simply  in  jei-sey,  short  breeches,  boots,  and 
stockings  ;  and  I  question  very  mui'h  whether  —  slug- 
ging apart —  the  American  assumption  that  the  science 
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of  Yak'  would  simply  ovcrwliclin  the  more  t'lcmeiitary 
play  of  ail  Kiii^lish  iiiiivcrsity  is  entirely  justified.  Any- 
one who  has  seen  an  Amerieaii  team  in  this  emious 
paraphernalia  ean  well  undeistand  the  shudder  of  appre- 
hension that  shakes  an  American  sjieetator  the  liist  time 
he  sees  an  iMi^lish  team  take  the  iield  with  l)are  knees. 
Oertainly  the  s[»irit  and  tempei'  with  whieh  football  is 
played  in  the  Tnited  States  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  oveiH'lahorate  way  in  which  it  has  Ix'en  handled  has 
not  been  favourable  to  a  true  ideal  of  manly  sport.  On 
this[)oint  I  shall  not  rely  on  my  own  observation,  but  on 
the  statements  of  Americans  themselves,  beoinniuL,''  with 
the  semi-jocidar  assertion,  which  largely  belon<;s  to  tlu; 
order  of  true  words  s[)oken  in  jest,  that  "•  in  old  Kn<,dish 
football  yon  kicked  the  ball  ;  in  modern  English  football 
you  kick  the  man  when  you  can't  kick  the  l)all  ;  in 
American  f(^otball  you  kick  the  ball  when  you  can't  kick 
the  man."  In  (ieor<>'ia,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  and  [xissibly 
some  other  States,  lulls  to  prohibit  football  havea(;tually 
l)een  intnuUiced  in  the  State  Legislatures  within  the  i)ast 
few  veal's.  The  foliowing  senteii(H?s  are  taken  from  an 
article  in  the  Nation  (New  York),  referring  tt)  the  Har- 
vard and  Yale  game  of  lSi>4: 

The  game  ou  Saturday  at  Spi-lnj^tield  between  the  two 
great  teams  of  ITarvard  and  Yale  was  by  the  testimony  — 
unanimous,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes — of  six'ctatois 
and  newspapers  the  most  brutal  ever  witnessed  in  the 
ITinted  States,  There;  arc  lew  members  of  either  university 
—  we  trust  there  are  iionc!  —  who  have  not  hung  their  heads 
for  sliame  in  talking  over  it,  or  thinking  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  we  respectfully  ask  the  governing  body 
of  all  colleges  what  they  have  to  say  fur  a  game  between 
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youths  pvesuniiibly  ongii<,'e(l  in  the  cnltivatioii  ot  th«;  liberal 
arts  which  needs  among  its  preliminaries  a  supi)ly  on  the 
field  of  litters  and  surgeons  ','  Such  ])reparatit)ns  are  not 
only  brutal,  but  brutalising.  How  any  spectator,  especially 
any  woman,  can  witness  them  without  a  shudder,  so  dis- 
tinctly do  they  recall  the  duelling  field  and  the  ]>rize  ring, 
Ave  are  unable  to  understand.  But  that  they  are  necessary 
and  i>ro])er  umler  the  circumstances  the  result  showed. 
There  were  actually  seven  casualties  among  twenty-two 
men  who  began  the  game.  This  is  nearly  ',V.\  per  cent,  of 
the  combatants  —  a  larger  proportion  than  among  the  fed- 
erals at  Cold  Harbor  (the  bloodiest  battle  of  modern  times), 
and  much  larger  than  at  Waterloo  or  at  Gravelotte.  AVhat 
has  American  culture  and  civilisation  to  say  to  this  mode 
of  training  youth  '.'  "  Brewer  was  so  badly  injured  that  he 
had  to  be  taken  off  the  field  crying  with  mortification." 
AVright,  captain  of  the  \'ale  men.  jumped  on  him  with  both 
knees,  l)reaking  his  colhir  bone.  Beard  was  next  turned 
over  to  the  doct(jrs.  Hallowell  had  his  nose  broken. 
iALurpliy  was  soon  badly  injured  and  taken  off  the  field  on 
a  stretcher  unconscious,  with  concussion  of  the  brain.  liut- 
terworth,  who  is  said  nearly  to  have  lost  an  eye,  soon  fol- 
lowed. Add  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  ''slugging  *"  — 
that  is,  striking  Avith  the  fist  and  kicking  —  which  was  not 
punished  by  the  umpires,  though  two  men  were  ruled  out 
for  it. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  sound  rule  among  civilised 
people  that  games  which  may  be  won  by  disabling  your 
adversary,  or  wearing  out  his  strength,  or  killing  him, 
ought  to  be  prohibited,  at  all  events  among  its  youth. 
Swiftness  of  foot,  skill  and  agility,  (puckness  of  sight,  and 
cunning  of  hands,  are  things  to  be  encouraged  in  education. 
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Tlu'  use  of  brute  force  iigaiu.st  ;iu  uue([u;illy  niati-hed  Jiiitag- 
ouist,  on  the  other  liaud,  is  one  of  tlie  most  (lel)au('liin<^ 
inHuences  to  wliich  a  younj^  man  ean  be  exposed.  The 
hurlinj^  of  masses  of  highly  trained  athletes  against  «)ne 
another  with  intent  to  overcome  by  mere  weight  or  kicking 
or  cutting,  witliout  the  possibility  of  tlie  rigid  sui)erintend- 
ence  which  the  referee  exercises  in  the  prize  ring,  cannot 
fail  to  blunt  the  sensibilities  of  young  men,  stinnilate  their 
bad  i)assions,  and  drown  their  sense  of  fairness.  When 
this  is  done  in  the  sight  of  thousands,  under  the  stimulation 
of  their  frantit'  cheers  and  encouragement,  and  in  full  view 
of  the  stretchers  whicdi  carry  their  fellows  from  the  field, 
for  aught  they  know  disabled  for  life,  how,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  does  it  differ  in  moral  influence  from  the 
lionum  arena '.' 

Now,  the  point  in  the  abovt'  notice  is  that  it  is 
written  of  "^eiitlunien  "  —  of  univei'sitv  men.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  very  similar  charges  might  be  brought 
against  some  of  the  professionals  of  our  association 
teams  ;  but  our  amateurs  are  practically  exem})t  from 
any  such  accusation.  The  (dimax  of  the  whole  thing  is 
the  statement  by  a  professor  of  a  well-known  nnivei'sity, 
that  a  captain  of  one  of  the  great  football  teams 
(lechired  in  a  (dass  prayer-meeting  '•  that  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  team  the  previous  season  was  in  his  opinion 
due  to  the  fact  that  among  the  team  and  substitutes 
there  were  so  many  praying  men."  The  true  friends  of 
sport  in  the  L^nited  States  must  wish  that  the  foot- 
ball mania  may  soon  (lisa|)pear  in  its  present  form  ;  and 
the  Harvard  authorities  are  to  In;  warndy  congratuhited 
on  the  manly  stand  they  have  taken  against  the  evil. 
And  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  no  president  of  a 
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c()ll«'^(i  ill  tli(!  fiitiirt!  will  (!VL'r,  as  one  did  in  1S!»4,  con- 
gnitnliitij  his  students  on  tlio  fact  "  tliat  their  [)i(),i(ross 
and  succH'ss  in  study  (hiriii<(  tlit!  term  just  finished  had 
himnfuUt/  cqunl  to  tiieir  success  in  intercollegiate  athlet- 
ics and  foothall  I  "  ^ 

r  have,  however,  no  (h'sire  to  pose  as  the  IJritish 
Pharisee,  and  I  am  aware  that,  though  we  make  the 
Ixitter  showing';  in  this  instance,  there  are  others  in 
wiiicli  our  record  is  at  least  as  had.  Tht!  Following 
l)aragrai)Ii  is  taken  from  the  F/<;A/ (I)ecemher  7th,  1811'))  : 


HKiiirr.KUK.  —  As  various  incorrect  reports  have  been 
])iil)lisluMl  of  tli(!  shooting  at  Fri<,diclere  last  week,  Lord 
Caniarvou  lias  desired  iiie  to  forward  the  enclosed  partic- 
ulars of  the  j^anie  shot  on  three  days :  Xoveiuluu"  2<), 
27,  and  LM),  .lainos  Mcdraw  (1.'5,  IJerkeley-scpiarc,  w.). 
November  2('>,  (Jrotto  (Urooks)  IJeat,  5  partridges,  1,1(>() 
pheasants,  42  hares,  2,.*>r)2  rabbits,  7  various;  total,  .*),r)70. 
November  27,  lli,i::hclere  Wood  (Cross)  Ueat,  ;">  partridges, 
1,7(M)  pheasants,  1  hare,  l,7(^2  rabbits,  4  woodcock,  \\\  vari- 
ous ;  total,  .S,42.S.  November  2<>,  Ueeches  (Cross)  licat,  (J 
})artridgt's,  2,(S1 1  pheasants,  <.)()*.)  rabbits,  2  wild  fowl,  lo 
various;  total,  .'),<S0.').  Crrand  total:  1(>  partridges,  r>,<)7l 
pheasants,    4.')   hares,    r>,().')o    rabbits,  4    woodcock,  2    wild 

'  It  is,  pcrliiips,  only  fair  to  (jiiotc  on  tlio  otlicr  side  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Rudolf  Lcliniann,  tiic  well-known  English  rowini^  coiu;)!,  wl»o  witnessed  the 
mutch  between  Harvard  and  the  Uiiivcisity  of  I'enns^ivania  in  18'J7.  Hi' 
writes  in  tiio  \jO\u\o\\  Xews :  "I  liavc  never  seen  a  liner  ;,'an»e  played  witii  a 
manlier  spirit.  The  ([iiickness  and  the  pi'ccision  of  the  players  wore  marvel- 
lous. .  .  .  The  yame  as  I  saw  it,  thou^fh  it  was  violent  and  rough,  was 
never  brutal.  Indeed,  I  cannot  hope  to  see  u  finer  exhibition  of  courage, 
strcnf^th,  and  manly  endurance,  without  a  trace  of  meanness." 

And  to  Mr.  Lehniann's  voice  may  be  added  that  of  a  "  Mother  of  Nine 
Sons,"  who  wrote  to  the  Boston  Kvenimj  Transcript  in  1897,  speakin<;  warmly 
of  the  advantages  of  football  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  self-control  and  sub- 
mission to  authority. 
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fowl,  .'>S  vai'ious;  total,  10,807.  The  shooters  on  the  tirst 
two  (lays  were  IMiiicu  Victor  Diileej)  Sin«^'h,  Prince  l-'red- 
erick  Diileep  Sinj,'li,  Lord  (h^  ^^rey,  Lord  Ashhiirtoii,  Lord 
Carnarvon,  and  Mr.  ('haplin.  On  November  'J\\  Mr.  Ruth- 
erford took  the  place  of  Mr.  ('jiaplin. 


A  little  calculation  will  show  tliat  eaeli  of  the  six 
freutlenieu  nieutioned  in  the  [)ara|;iiii)h  must  have  killed 
one  head  of  yanic  every  niiiuite  or  two.  This  makes  it 
impossible  that  there  could  have  been  many  misses.  This 
iu  turn  makes  it  certain  that  the  i)beasants  in  the  ba^^ 
nuist  liave  been  nearly  as  tame  as  barndoor  fowl.  Tiuf 
shooting,  then,  must  liave  been  one  long  drawn-out 
massacre  of  semi-tame  animals,  with  bardly  a  breathing 
interval.  I  confess  su(di  a  record  seems  to  me  as  akso- 
lutely  devoid  of  sport  and  as  full  of  brutalit}'^  as  the 
woi-st  slugging  match  between  Princeton  and  V^ale  ;  and 
it,  moreover,  lacks  the  element  of  physical  courage  which 
is  certainly  necessary  iu  the  football  match.  IJesides,  the 
English  sinnei-s  are  grown  men  ami  members  of  the  cla.ss 
which  is  suj)p()sed  to  set  the  pattern  for  the  rest  of  the 
nation;  the  univei'sity  footballers,  iu  spite  of  their  own 
sense  of  importance,  are  after  all  raw  youths,  to  whom 
reason  does  not  altogether  forbid  us  to  hoi)e  that  ri[)er 
yeai-s  may  bring  more  sense  and  more  true  manliness. 

Two  of  the  most  popular  out(h)or  amusements  in  the 
United  States  are  driving  and  sailing.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  statistics  would  bear  me  out,  but  one  certaiidy 
gets  the  impression  that  nioie  i)eople  kee[)  hoi-ses  for 
pleasure  iu  America  than  in  Kuglaiul.  Ifoi-ses  are  com- 
paratively cheap,  and  their  keep  is  often  lower  than  with 
us.      The  light  buggies  must  cost  less  than  the  more 
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Hultstantiul  ciUTiii^cs  of  Kmj,'1iui(1.  Ilt'iice,  if  a  man  is  so 
fond  of  driving  ,in  to  In;  willing  to  Ini  his  own  ('oachnian 
and  groom,  the  kt!('i)ing  of  a  hoixe  and  shay  is  not  vciy 
rninous,  especially  in  the  ('onntrv  or  smaller  towns.  As 
soon  as  the  element  of  wages  entei-s  into  the  ([nestion  the 
resnlt  is  very  different:  carriage-liire  is  usnally  twice  jus 
high  !iH  in  England  and  often  moic.  However  that  may 
he,  it  is  certainly  very  striking  to  see  the  immense  nnm- 
her  of  one-horse  '*  teams  "  that  tnrn  ont  for  an  afternoon 
or  evening  H[nu  in  the  parks  and  snhnrhan  roads  of 
places  like  New  York,  Boston,  and  C-hicago.  Many  of 
these  teams  mv  of  a  plainness,  not  to  say  shahhint^ss, 
which  would  make  an  Knglish  owner  too  shamefaced  to 
exhibit  them  in  public.  The  fact  that  the  owner  is  his 
own  stableman  is  often  indicated  by  the  ungroomed  coat 
of  his  hoi-se,  and  by  the  month-old  nnid  on  his  wheels. 
The  hoi'se,  however,  can  generally  do  a  bit  of  smart  trot- 
ting, and  his  owner  evidently  enjoys  his  s[)ee(l  and  grit. 
The  buggies,  unsukstantial  as  they  look,  are  comfortable 
enough  when  one  is  seated ;  but  the  access,  between, 
through,  and  over  the  wheels,  is  unpleasantly  suggestive 
for  the  nervous.  So  fond  are  the  Americans  of  driving 
that  they  evidently  lock  upon  it  as  a  form  of  active  exer- 
cise for  themselves  m  well  as  for  their  nags.  One  man 
said  to  me :  "  I  an^  re  dly  getting  too  stout ;  I  must 
start  a  buggy." 

1  am  almost  ashamed  to  avow  tliat  T  spent  five  yeai^s 
in  the  United  States  without  seeing  a  trotting-race, 
though  this  was  owing  to  no  lack  of  desire.  The  only 
remark  that  I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  make  about 
this  form  of  si)ort  is  that  the  American  claim  that  it 
bfts  a  more  practical  bearing  than  the  English  form  of 
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liMi-sc-racinjjf  sj'chis  justilicd.  It  is  allr^^'d  indeed  that 
the  I'jij^dish  *'nuiinu«if"  races  are  of  iiu'neiise  ini[)<»r- 
taiiee  in  keeping  up  the  hreed  of  hoi-ses ;  hut  it  may  well 
he  o[)eii  to  (|uestion  whetlier  tlie  same  end  eouhl  not  be 
better  attaine<l  l)y  very  ditYerent  means.  What  is  ^vn- 
erally  \vant(;d  in  a  lioi'se  is  dran<,dit  power  and  ability  to 
trot  well  and  far.  It  is  not  clear  U)  the  layman  that  a 
Hyin«^^  machine  that  can  do  a  niih^  in  a  minute  and  a 
half  is  the  ideal  i)arent  for  this  form  of  hoi-sc.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  famous  trottin<^-hoi'ses  of  Anu'rica  are 
just  the  kind  of  animal  that  is  wanted  for  the  ordinary 
uses  of  life.  Moreover,  the  trot  is  the  civilised  or  arti- 
licial  ^dit  as  opposed  to  the  wild  and  natural  gallop. 
There  are  ^J}()^}  trotting-tiaeks  in  the  Tnited  Stat(!S, 
owned  by  as  many  associations,  besides  those  at  all  c(tunty 
and  State  faii-s  as  well  as  many  private  tracks  at  hrood- 
farms  and  elsewhere.  Stakes,  pui-ses,  and  added  moneys 
amt)unt  to  more  than  ifi<8,00(l,000  amiually ;  and  the  cap- 
ital invested  in  hoi-ses,  tracks,  stables,  farms,  etc.,  is 
enormous.  The  tracks  are  level,  with  start  and  finish 
directly  in  front  of  tlie  grand  stand,  and  are  either  one 
mile  or  one-half  mile  in  length.  They  are  always  of 
earth,  and  are  usually  elliptical  in  shape,  tliougb  the 
"  kite-shaped  track  "  was  for  a  time  popular  on  account  of 
its  increased  speed.  In  this  there  is  one  straight  stretch 
of  one-tbird  mile,  then  a  wide  turn  of  one-third  mile, 
and  then  a  straight  run  of  one-third  mile  back  to  the 
start  and  finish.  The  boi-ses  are  driven  in  two-wheeled 
''  sulkies  "  of  little  weight,  and  the  handicapping  is  ex- 
clusively by  time-classes.  Records  of  every  race  are 
kept  by  two  national  associations.  Horses  that  bave 
never  trotted  a  mile  in  less  than  two  minutes  and  forty 
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seconds  are  in  one  class;  those  that  have  never  Iteaten 
2.35  hi  another;  tliose  tliat  have  never  beaten  2.30  in  a 
third ;  and  so  on  down  to  2.00,  which  lias  been  beaten 
but  a  dozen  times.  Races  are  always  run  in  heats,  and 
tlie  winner  nuist  win  three  heats.  With  a  dozen  entries 
(or  even  six  or  eight,  the  more  nsual  number)  a  race 
may  thus  occupy  an  entire  afternoon,  and  require  many 
heats  before  a  decision  is  reached,  lietting  is  connnon 
at  every  meeting,  but  is  not  so  [)roniinent  as  at  running 
tracks. 

The  record  for  fast  trotting  is  held  at  present  by 
Mr.  Morris  Jones'  mare  "  Alix,"  which  trotted  a  mile 
in  two  minutes  three  and  three-quartei>i  seconds  at 
Galesburg  in  1894.  Turfmen  confidently  expect  that 
a  mile  will  soon  be  trotted  in  two  minutes.  The  two- 
minute  mark  was  attained  in  181)7  by  a  paehu/  hoi-se. 

Sailing  is  tremendonsly  popular  at  all  American  sea- 
side resorts;  and  lolling  over  the  ropes  of  a  "cat-boat" 
is  another  form  of  active  exercise  that  finds  innumerable 
votaries.  Rowing  is  probably  piactised  in  the  older 
States  with  as  nuicli  zest  as  in  (Jreat  Britain,  and  the 
fresh-water  facilities  are  perhaps  better.  Kxcept  as  ,«, 
means  to  an  end,  however,  this  mechanical  form  of  sport 
has  never  ajjpealed  to  me.  The  more  nearly  a  man  can 
approximate  to  a  triple-expansion  engine  the  better 
oarsman  he  is ;  no  machine  can  be  imagined  that  could 
play  cricket,  golf,  or  tennis. 

The  recent  development  of  golf — i)erhaps  the  finest 
of  all  games — ^  both  in  England  and  America  might  give 
rise  to  a  whole  series  of  reflections  on  the  cui-ious  vicis- 
situdes of  games  and  the  mysterious  reasons  of  their 
development.      Golf    has   been   played   vuiiversally   in 
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Scotland  for  hundreds  of  veal's,  right  under  tlie  noses  of 
Englishmen ;  yet  it  is  just  al)out  tliirty  years  ago  tliat 
(exjept  Blackheath)  the  iii-st  golf-club  Wius  established 
soUwh  of  tiie  Tweed,  and  the  present  craze  for  it  is  of 
the  most  recent  origin  (1885  or  so).  Yet  t>f  the  eight 
hundred  golf-clulKs  of  the  United  Kingdom  about  four 
hundred  are  in  Kngland.  The  Scots  of  Canada  have 
played  golf  for  many  yeai^s,  but  the  practice  of  the  game 
in  the  Tnited  States  may  be  dated  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  St.  Andrew's  Club  at  Vonkei-s  in  1888. 
Since  then  the  game  has  been  taken  up  with  consider- 
able enthusiasm  at  many  centres,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  now  at  least  forty  thousantl  American  golfei-s. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  game  that  recjuires  more  patience 
to  ac(piire  satisfactorily  than  golf,  and  the  preliminary 
steps  cannot  be  gobbled.  It  is  therefore  doubtful  whether 
the  game  will  ever  become  extensively  poj)ular  in  a 
country  with  so  uuich  nervous  electricity  in  the  air.  I 
heartily  wisli  that  this  half-prophecy  may  prove  utteily 
mistaken,  for  no  better  relief  to  overcharged  nerves  and 
wearied  brains  has  ever  been  devised  than  a  well-matched 
"twosome*"  or  the  more  social  "  foui'some ; "  and  the 
fact  that  golf  gently  exercises  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body  and  can  be  played  at  all  ages  from  eight  to  eighty 
gives  it  a  uniciue  place  among  outdoor  games.  The 
skill  already  attained  by  the  best  American  i)layei's  is 
simply  marvellous;  and  it  seems  l»y  no  means  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possi];iiity  that  the  open  champion  of  (say) 
the  vear  1902  ma>'  not  have  been  trained  on  American 
soil.  The  natural  impatience  of  the  active-minded 
American  makes  him  at  present  very  apt  to  neglect  the 
eti(inctte  of  the  game.     The  chance  of  being ''driven 
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into  "  is  much  larger  on  the  west  side  of  tiie  Atlantic 
than  on  the  conservative  greens  of  Scotland  ;  and  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  make  Brother  Jonathan 
"replace  that  divot."  I  have  seen  three  different 
l)arties  holing  out  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  putting 
green.  In  one  open  handicap  tournament  I  took  part  in 
near  Boston  the  scanty  supply  of  caddies  was  monopo- 
lized by  the  membem  of  the  club  holding  the  tourna- 
ment, and  strangers,  who  had  never  seen  the  ('oui*se, 
were  allowed  to  go  round  alone  and  carrying  tlieir  own 
clubs.  On  another  occasion  a  friend  and  myself  played 
in  a  foui'some  handicap  tournament  and  were  informed 
afterwards  that  the  handicaps  were  yet  to  be  arranged ! 
As  the  match  was  decided  in  oui*  favour  it  would  be 
ungracious  to  complain  of  this  irregularity.  Tliose  little 
infringements  of  eti(iuette  are,  after  all,  mere  details,  and 
will  undoubtedly  become  less  and  less  frequent  l)efore 
the  growing  knowledge  and  love  of  the  game. 

Lacrosse,  perhaps  the  most  i)ei-spicuous  aiul  fascin- 
ating of  all  games  to  the  impartial  spectator,  is,  of 
couree,  cliiefly  played  in  Canada,  but  there  is  a  F^ao-ossc 
League  in  the  Atlantic  cities  of  the  United  States.  The 
visitor  to  Canada  should  certaiidy  make  a  point  of  see- 
ing a  good  exposition  of  this  most  agile  and  graceful 
game,  wliich  is  seen  at  its  best  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  or 
Ottawa.  Unfortunately  it  seems  to  be  most  trying  to 
tiie  temper,  and  I  have  more  than  once  seen  players  in 
representative  matches  neglect  the  game  to  indulge  in  a 
l)out  of  angry  quarter-staff  with  their  opponents  until 
fonubly  stopped  by  the  umpires,  while  tiie  spectator 
also  interfere  occasionally  in  the  most  disgraceful 
manner.       Another    drawback    is    the    interval    of    ten 
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iniiiutes  l)etweeii  each  game  of  the  luateli,  even  when 
the  game  has  taken  only  two  minutes  to  play.  This 
alxsurd  rule  has  heen  promptly  discarded  hy  the  Eng- 
lish Lacrosse  CluUs,  and  slumld  certainl}^  he  modified  in 
Canada  also. 

liawn  tennis  is  now  played  almost  everywhere  in  the 
Tnited  States,  and  its  hest  exponents,  such  as  Larncd 
and  VVremi,  have  attained  all  hut  —  if  not  quite  —  Eng- 
lish (!hampionshi[)  form.  The  annual  contest  for  tiie 
championship  of  America,  held  at  Xewjjort  in  August, 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  sporting  scenes  on  the  continent. 
Polo  and  court  tennis  also  have  their  headquartei-s  at 
Newport.  Hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing  are,  of  coui-se, 
innnensely  popular  (at  least  the  last  two)  in  the  L'nited 
States,  hut  lie  practically  heyond  the  pale  of  my  experi- 
ence. 

Bowling  or  ten-pins  is  a  favourite  winter  amusement 
of  hoth  sexes,  and  occupies  a  far  more  exalted  position 
than  the  English  skittles.  The  alleys,  attached  to  most 
gynmasia  and  athletic-cluh  l)uildings,  are  often  fitted  uj) 
with  great  neatness  and  comfort ;  and  even  the  fashiona- 
l)le  helle  does  not  disdain  her  "  howHng-cluh  "  evening, 
where  she  meets  a  dozen  or  two  of  the  voung  men  and 
maidens  of  her  acquaintance.  Regular  meetings  take 
place  hetween  the  teams  of  various  athletic  associations, 
records  are  made  and  chronicled,  and  championships 
decided.  If  the  game  could  he  naturalised  in  England 
under  the  same  conditions  as  in  America,  our  young 
l)eople  would  find  it  a  most  admirahle  opportunity 
for  healthy  exercise  in  the  long  dark  evenings  of 
winter. 

Track  athletics  (running,  jumping,  etc.)  occupy  very 
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iiuicli  the  same  position  in  the  United  States  a«  in  Eng- 
land;  and  fnitside  the  university  sphere  tlie  same  abuses 
of  the  word  '"amateur"  and  the  same  instances  of  selling 
prizes  and  betting  prevail.  Mr.  Caspar  Wiiitney  says 
that  "  amateur  athletics  are  alxsolutely  in  danger  of 
being  exterminated  in  the  Ignited  States  if  something  is 
not  done  to  cleanse  them."  The  evils  are  said  to  be  great- 
est in  the  mTddle  and  far  West.  There  are  about  a  score! 
of  important  athletic  clubs  in  fifteen  of  the  largest  cities 
of  the  I  nited  States,  with  a  membei'ship  of  nearly 
25,000 ;  and  many  of  these  possess  liandsome  clul)- 
lumses,  combining  the  social  accommodations  of  the 
Carlton  or  Reform  with  the  sporting  facilities  of 
Queen's.  The  (^ountry  Club  is  another  American  insti- 
tution which  may  be  mentioned  in  this  (;oiHiection.  It 
consists  of  a  comfortably  and  elegantly  fitted-up  clul»- 
house,  within  easy  driving  distance  of  a  large  city,  and 
surrounded  by  facilities  for  tennis,  racquets,  golf,  polo, 
basebjill,  rachig,  etc.  So  far  it  has  kept  clear  of  the 
degrading  sport  of  i)igeon  shooting. 

Training  is  carried  out  more  thoroughly  and  consist- 
ently than  in  England,  and  many  if  not  most  of  the 
""  records  "  ai'e  held  in  America.  The  visits  paid  to  the 
United  States  by  athletic  teams  of  the  L.A.C.  and 
Cambridge  Univei-sity  opened  the  eyes  of  Englishmen 
to  what  Americans  could  do,  the  latter  winning  seven- 
teen out  of  twenty  events  and  making  several  world's 
records.  Indeed,  there  is  almost  too  nuich  of  a  craze  to 
make  records,  whereas  the  real  sport  is  to  beat  a  com- 
petitor, not  to  hang  round  a  course  till  the  weather  or 
other  conditions  make  '"  record-making "  probable.  A 
feature  of  American  athletic  meetings  with  which  we 
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are  unftuniliar  in  Englaiul  is  the  short  sprinting-raees, 
sometimes  for  as  small  a  (Ustauce  as  tifteeu  yards. 

Bicycling  also  is  exposed,  as  a  public  spoi't,  to  the 
same  reproaches  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  bad 
roads  of  America  prevented  the  spread  of  wheeling  so 
long  as  the  old  high  bicycle  was  the  type,  but  the  i)rac- 
tice  has  assumed  enormous  })roi)ortions  since  the  in- 
vention of  the  pneumatic-tired  "safety."  The  League 
of  American  Wheelmen  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
country  roads.  The  lady's  bicycle  was  invented  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  are,  perhaps,  more  lady  ridel's  in 
proportion  in  that  country  than  in  any  other.  As  evi- 
dence of  the  rapidity  with  which  things  move  in  America 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  I  quitted  Boston  in 
1893  not  a  single  "society '' lady  so  far  as  I  could  hear 
had  deigned  to  touch  the  wheel ;  now  (1898)  I  under- 
stand that  even  a  house  in  Beacon  Street  and  a  h>t  in 
Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery  are  not  enough  to  give  the  guinea- 
stamp  of  rank  unless  at  least  one  member  of  the  family 
is  an  expert  wheelwoman.  An  amazing  instance  of  the 
receptivity  and  adaptability  of  the  American  attitude  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  outsides  of  the  tramway-cai-s 
in  at  least  one  Western  city  are  fitted  with  hooks  for 
bicycles,  so  that  the  cyclist  is  saved  tiie  unpleasant,  jolt- 
ing ride  over  stone  pavements  before  reaching  suburban 
joys. 
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DIFFERENCE  of  taste  in  jokes  is  a  great 
strain  on  the  affections."  So  wrote  (ieorge 
»'w  Eliot  in  "Daniel  Deronda.""  And  the  truth 
of  the  apothegm  may  account  for  nuich  of  the 
friction  in  the  'ntercoui-se  of  John  Bull  and  Brother 
Jonat'.  M.  /(,r,  undouhtedly,  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  humour  of  the  Englishman  and  the  humour  of 
the  American.  John  Bull's  (h)wnrightness  ajjpeai-s  in 
liis  jests  also.  His  jokes  must  be  unmistakable ;  he 
wants  none  of  your  quips  masquerading  as  serious  okser- 
vations.  A  mere  twinkle  of  the  eye  is  not  for  l»im  a 
sufticient  illumination  between  the  serious  and  the  comic. 
"■  Tliose  animals  are  horses,"  Ai'temus  Ward  used  to  say 
in  showing  his  panorama.  "  I  know  they  are  —  because 
my  artist  says  so.  I  had  the  picture  two  yeai-s  before  I 
discovered  the  fact.  The  artist  came  to  me  about  six 
montks  ago  and  said,  '  It  is  useless  to  disguise  it  from 
you  any  hmger — they  are  hoi-ses. '  "  ^  This  is  tlie 
form  of  introduction  that  John  Bull  prefers  for  his 
witticisms.     He  will  welcome  a  joke  as  hospitably  as  a 

'  In  an  English  issue  of  Arlemus  Ward,  apparently  edited  by  Mr.  John 
fanulen  Ilotten  (Chatto  and  Windus),this  passage  is  accompanied  with  the 
following  gloss:  "Here  again  Artcmns  called  in  the  aid  of  pleasant  hanter 
as  the  most  fitting  apology  for  the  atrocious  badness  of  the  painting." 

This  note  fs  an  excellent  illustration  of  Einglisli  obtusencss  —  if  needed,  on 
the  part  of  the  reading  public;  if  needless,  on  the  part  of  the  editor. 
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visitor,  if  only  the  credentials  of  the  one  as  of  the  other 
are  unimpeachable. 

Now  the  American  does  not  wish  his  joke  underlined 
like  an  urgent  parliamentary  whip.  He  wants  some- 
thing left  to  his  imagination  ;  he  wants  to  be  tickled  by 
the  feeling  that  it  requires  a  keen  eye  to  see  the  point ; 
he  may,  in  a  word,  like  his  champagne  sweet,  but  he 
wants  his  hnnioiir  dry.  His  telephone  girls  halloo,  but 
his  jokes  don't.  In  this  he  resembles  the  Scotsman 
much  more  tlian  the  Englishman  ;  and  l)f)th  European 
foreignei*s  and  the  Americans  themselves  seem  aware  of 
this.     Thus,  Max  O'Uell  writes  : 

I)e  tons  les  citoyens  dii  li<iyaumi'.  ])lus  oil  moins  Uiil 
Taiai  Donald  est  le  plus  fini,  le  plus  solide,  le  jilus  positif, 
le  plus  perseverant,  le  i)lus  laborieux,  et  le  plus  spirituel. 

Le  plus  spirituel  I  voila  un  grand  iiu)t  de  lache.  Oiii,  le 
plus  spirituel,  n'en  deplaise  a  I'oiubre  de  Sydney  Smith.  .  .  . 
d'espere  bien  prouver,  par  quelques  anecdotes,  que  Donald 
a  de  I'esprit,  de  Tesprit  de  bon  aloi,  d'luiniour  surtout,  de 
cet  humour  fin  subtil,  qui  passerait  a  travers  la  tete  (Viin 
Corktieji  sans  y  laisser  la  moindre  li-ace.  sans  y  faire  la 
moindre  impression. 
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The  testimony  of  the  American  is  equally  explicit. 

The  following  dialogue,  quoted  from  memory,  appeared 
some  time  since  in  one  of  tiie  best  American  comic 
journals  : 

Toml-j/ns  (of  London).  —  I  say,  Vanarsdale,  I  told  such  a 
good  joke,  don't  you  know,  to  .Macl'herson,  and  he  didn't 
laugh  a  bit !     I  suppose  that's  because  he's  a  Scotsman  ? 

I'duarsihUt'  (of  New  York).  —  I  don't  know;  T  think  it's 
more  likely  that  it's  because  you  are  an  Englishman ! 
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All  Kuglisli  Hudieiice  is  usually  much  slower  tlian  uii 
^Vnierican  or  Scottish  ouc  to  take  up  a  joke  that  is  any- 
thing less  than  ol)vi()Us.  I  heard  Max  O'Uell  deliver  one 
of  his  witty  orations  in  I^ondon.  The  audience  wjis  good 
humored,  entirely  with  the  lecturer,  and  only  too  ready 
to  laugh.  But  if  his  joke  was  the  least  hit  sul)tle,  the  least 
hit  less  apparent  than  usual,  it  was  extraordinary  liow 
the  laughter  hung  fire.  There  would  he  an  appreciahle 
interval  of  silence ;  then,  perhaps,  a  solitary  laugli  in  a 
(H)rner  of  the  gallery ;  tlien  a  sort  of  platoon  fire  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  house  ;  and,  finally,  a  simultaneous  roar. 
So,  when  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  his  admirable  lecture  on 
the  Carlyle  centenary  cclcbratif)n  (Dec.  o,  1895),  (|iioted 
Carlyle's  saying  about  Sterling :  "  We  talked  about  this 
thing  and  that  —  except  in  opinion  not  disagreehig," 
there  was  a  lapse  of  half-a-minute  before  the  aiidience 
realised  that  the  saying  had  a  humorous  turn.  In  an 
American  audience,  and  1  believe  also  in  a  Scottish  one, 
the  report  would  have  been  simultaneous  with  the  flash. 

Perhaps  the  Americans  themselves  are  just  a  little  too 
sure  of  their  su[)eriority  to  the  Knglish  in  i)oint  of 
liumour,  and  indeed  they  often  carry  their  witticisms  on 
tlie  supposed  English  "'•  ol)tuseness  *'  to  a  point  at  which 
exaggeration  ceases  to  be  fiuniy.  It  is  certainly  not 
every  American  who  scoffs  at  English  wit  that  is  enti- 
tled to  do  so.  There  are  dullards  in  the  Ignited  States 
as  well  as  elsewhere  ;  and  nothing  can  well  be  more 
ghastly  than  American  humour  run  into  the  ground. 
On  the  other  hand  their  sense  of  loyalty  to  liumour 
makes  them  much  more  free  in  using  it  at  their  own 
expense ;  and  some  of  their  stories  sliow  themselves  up 
Ln  the  light  usuallv  reserved   for  John   IJull.     1  reniein- 
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l)er,  luipatnotically,  teUing  a  stoirk  story  (to  ilhistrato 
the  EngHsli  slowness  to  take  a  joke)  to  an  American 
writer  whose  pictnres  of  New  Knghmd  hfe  are  as  full 
of  a  tielicate  sense  of  humour  as  they  are  of  real  and 
simple  pathos.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  tale  of  the  London 
hookseller  who  referred  to  his  own  coiffure  the  Ameri- 
can's remark  apropos  of  the  two-volume  English  edition 
of  a  well-known  series  of  "'  Walks  in  Ivondcm  "  —  "  Ah, 
I  see  vou  part  your  Hare  in  the  middle."  Whatever  it 
was,  my  hearer  at  once  capped  it  hy  the  re[»ly  of  a 
IJoston  girl  to  her  narration  of  the  following  anecdote : 
A  lailway  conductor,  on  his  way  through  the  cai-s  to 
collect  and  check  the  tickets,  noticed  a  small  hair-trunk 
lying  in  tlu;  forhidden  central  gangway,  and  told  the 
old  farmer  to  wdiom  it  apparently  belonged  that  it  must 
he  moviul  from  there  at  once.  On  a  second  round  he 
found  the  trunk  still  in  the  passage,  reiterated  his 
instructions  more  emphatically,  and  i)assed  on  without 
listening  to  the  attempted  ex[)lanations  of  the  farmer. 
On  his  third  round  he  cried:  "Now,  I  gave  you  fair 
warning;  here  goes  ;  "  and  tipped  the  trunk  overboard. 
Then,  at  last,  the  slow-moving  fanner  foiuid  utterance 
and  exclaimed:  "All  right  I  the  trunk  is  none  o'  mine  I  " 
To  which  the  Hostcm  girl:  "Well,  whose  trunk  was 
it?  "'  We  agreed,  nem.  con.^  that  this  was  indeed  Amjliti 
ipsli<  Anfjlior. 

These  remarks  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  English 
and  American  humour  nuist  he  understood  as  referring  to 
the  average  man  in  each  case  —  the  ""  Man  on  the  Cai-s," 
as  our  cousins  have  it.  It  would  he  a  very  different 
position,  and  one  hardly  tenable,  to  maintain  that  the  land 
of  Mark  Twain  has  produced  greater  liteiary  humorists 
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tliaii  the  hind  of  Cliarles  liiiinl).  In  the  nuittcrof  eoniii; 
piil)ers  it  iniiy  also  l)e  (k)uhte(l,  even  hy  tliose  who  most 
appreciate  Anieriean  liuniour,  wliether  Knghmd  has  alto- 
getlier  the  woi-st  of  it.  It  is  the  fasliion  in  the  States  to 
speak  of  "poor  ohl  Punchy''  and  to  affect  astonisiinient 
at  seeing  in  its  "senik^  pages"  anything  that  they  have 
to  achnit  to  ]>e  fniuiy.  Donbtk^ss  a  great  (k^d  of  very 
hd)orious  and  vai)id  jesting  goes  on  in  tlie  pages  of  the 
(hti/en  of  English  comic  weeklies;  hnt  at  its  best  Punch 
is  hard  to  beat,  and  its  hnmonrs  have  often  a  literary 
([nality  such  as  is  seldom  met  with  in  an  American 
journal  of  the  same  kind.  No  American  paper  can 
even  remotely  claim  to  have  added  so  much  to  the  gaiety 
of  nations  as  the  pages  that  can  nundier  names  like 
Leech  and  Thackeray,  Douglas  Jerrold  and  Tom  Hood, 
Rurnand  and  Charles  Keene,  Du  Maurier  and  Tenniel, 
Linley  Sambourne  and  the  author  of  "  Vice  Vei-sa," 
among  its  contributoi's  past  and  j)resent.  And  besides  — 
and  the  claim  is  a  proud  one  —  Punch  still  remains  the 
oidy  (Hunic  paper  of  importance  that  is  always  a  perfect 
gentleman  —  a  gentleman  who  knows  how  to  behave 
both  ill  the  smoking-room  and  the  drawing-room,  who 
knows  when  a  jest  ovei"stei)S  the  boundary  line  of  coai-se- 
ness,  who  realises  that  a  laugh  can  sometimes  be  too 
dearly  won.  Pun.-h  is  (certainly  a  comic  journal  of 
which  the  English  have  every  reason  to  be  proud ;  but 
if  we  had  to  name  the  paper  most  typical  of  the  English 
taste  in  humour  we  should,  perhaps,  be  shamefacedly 
compelled  to  turn  to  Allt/  Sloper. 

The  best  American  comic  paper  is  Life^  which  is 
modelled  on  the  lines  of  the  Miinchener  Flief/ende 
Blatter^  perhaps  the  funniest  and  most  mirth-provoking 
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of  sill  professedly  hniuorons  weeklies.  Aiuon^  the 
most  attnietive  fejituies  ure  the  jn'raceful  and  «li<jfnilie(l 
(Imwings  of  Mr.  Chailes  Dana  (iihsoii,  who  has  in  its 
pa^^es  done  for  Anierieaii  society  what  Mr.  I)u  Maiuier 
has  done  for  England  hy  his  seenes  in  Puni'h ;  the 
sketches  of  F.  G.  Attwcunl  and  S.  \V.  \'an  Schaiek;  and 
the  clever  verses  of  M.  K.  W.  The  dryness,  the  smart 
exaggeration,  the  point,  the  nnex i)e('tedness  of  Ameriean 
humour  are  all  often  admirahly  represtMited  in  \i»  pages  ; 
and  the  fault8  and  foihles  of  eontem[)orary  society  are 
touched  ofif  with  an  inimitahle  delicacy  of  satire  hoth  in 
pencil  and  [)en  work.  Lif<\  like  Punch.,  has  also  its 
more  serious  side ;  and,  if  it  has  never  produced  a 
"Song  of  the  Shirt,"  it  earns  our  warm  admiration  for 
its  steadfast  championing  of  worthy  causes,  its  severe 
and  trenchant  attacks  on  rampant  evils,  and  its  elocpient 
trihutes  to  men  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  not  unfre(iuently  puhlishes  jokes 
the  birth  of  which  considerahly  antedates  that  of  the 
United  States  itself;  and  it  sometimes  descends  to  a 
level  of  trifling  flatness  and  vapidity  which  no  English 
paper  of  the  kind  can  hope  to  equal.  It  is  hard —  for  a 
British  critic  at  any  rate  —  to  see  any  perennial  interest 
in  the  long  series  of  highly  exaggerated  drawings  and 
jests  referring  to  the  gutter  children  of  New  York, 
a  series  in  which  the  same  thread! ».;io  motifs  are  con- 
stantly recurring  under  the  thinnest  of  disguises.  And 
occasionally — very  occasionally  —  there  is  a  touch  of 
coai"seness  in  the  drawings  of  Life  which  suggests  the 
worst  features  of  its  (fcrman  i)rototype  rather  than  any- 
thing it  has  borrowed  from  l^igland. 

Among  the  political  comic  journals  of  America  nien- 
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iioii  may  be  nuule  of  Puck^  tlie  rouj^h  iiiid  K*^'"'}'  *''^''' 
toons  of  wliicli  have  often  wliat  the  (iermanH  would  call 
a  parkt'Hile  Itcrhhflt  of  their  own  that  is  hy  no  means 
inelTective.  Of  the  otiier  Anieiican  —  as,  indeed,  .10 
otlusr  Uritish  —  comics  papers  1  prefer  to  say  nothing, 
t\K('e[»t  tliat  I  iiave  often  seen  them  in  iiousc^s  and  in 
hands  to  which  tiiey  seemed  hut  ill  a(hij)tt'd. 

Amoni,'  tiie  characteristics  of  Ameiiean  humour — the 
humour  (d'  the  averajjfe  man,  the  avera<>'e  newspaper,  tiie 
avera«^e  i)lay  —  are  its  utter  irreverence,  its  droll  ex- 
travagance, its  dry  suj^gestiveness,  its  nahu-tc  (real  or 
apparent),  its  affectation  of  seriousness,  'ts  fondness  for 
antitiu'sis  and  anti-climax.  Mark  Twain  may  stand  as 
the  hiL,di  [)riest  of  irrevaMvnce  in  American  humour,  as 
witnessed  in  his  "■Innocents  Abroad*'  and  his  "V  ee 
at  the  (yourt  of  Kiui,'  Arthur."  In  this  rega:  ..e 
humour  of  our  transatlantic  cousins  cannot  wiiolly  es(ta[)e 
a  charge  of  debasing  the  moral  currency  by  bulYoonery. 
It  has  no  reverence  foi*  the  awful  mystery  of  death  and 
the  Great  lieyond.  An  undertaker  will  place  in  his 
win(h)W  a  card  l)earing  the  words  :  "  Vou  kick  the 
bucket;  we  do  tiie  rest."  A  papi'r  will  head  an  account 
of  the  hanoino- of  three  mulattoes  with  "Three  Choco- 
late  Drops."  It  has  no  reverence  for  the  names  and 
l>hrases  associated  with  our  deepest  religious  feelings. 
IJuckeye's  patent  filter  is  advertised  as  thoroughly  relia- 
ble—  "being  what  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 
ev^er  shall  be."  Mr.  Boyesen  tells  of  meeting  a  venera- 
ble clergyman,  whose  longevity,  according  to  his  intro- 
ducer, was  due  to  the  fact  that  "he  was  waiting  for  a 
vacancy  in  the  Trinity."  One  (.1  the  daily  bulletins  of 
the  captain  of  the  large  excursion  steamer  on  which  I 
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visited  Alaska  rend  as  follows:  *' 'I'liu  Lord  only  knows 
wlu'n  it  will  clear;  and  /a'  won't  tell."  And  none  ol" 
the  two  hnndred  passen^n'i-s  seemed  to  find  anytliinir 
unseemly  in  this  ollieial  lV«'edom  with  the  name  of  their 
(^reator.  On  a  British  steamer  there  would  almost  eer- 
taiidy  liave  been  some  sturdy  IMuitan  to  pull  down  tlu^ 
notice.  One  of  the  best  newspaper  accounts  of  tlu! 
Kepuhlican  eonvention  that  nominated  Mr.  J.  (1.  Blaine 
for  President  in  1SH4  l)e<,'au  as  follows  :  '•  Now  a  man  of 
(fod,  with  a  hald  head,  calls  the  Deity  (h»wn  int<»  the 
tnrh'e  and  bids  him  make  the  candidate  the  ri^bt  one 
and  induce  the  people  to  elect  him  in  November."  Iff 
liere  mention  the  new  i<aper  head-line  (ai)roi)os  of  a 
hanging)  '".Jerked  to  .lesus,"  it  is  mainly  to  note  that 
M.  lilouet  saw  it  in  1888  and  M.  Bourget  also  [)ur[)orts 
to  have  seen  it  in  18m.  Surely  the  American  journalist 
bsiH  a  fatal  facility  of  rei)e(ition  or  —  ? 

American  humour  has  no  reverence  for  those  in  high 
position  or  authority.  An  American  will  say  of  his  chief 
executive,  "  Yes,  the  President  has  a  great  deal  of  taste  — 
and  all  of  it  bad."  A  current  piece  of  doggerel  when  1 
was  in  Washington  ran  thus  : 


"Benny  runs  the  White  House, 
Levi  keeps  a  bar, 
Johnny  runs  a  Sunday  School  — 
And,  damme,  there  you  are  I "' 

The  gentlemen  named  are  the  then  I'resident,  ^L'. 
Harrison ;  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  ALjrton,  who  was 
owner  or  part  owner  of  one  of  the  large  Washingto.i 
hotels;  and  Mr.  Wanamaker,  l*ostmaster  (ieneral, 
well  known  as  '"an  earnest  Christian  worker." 
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1  have  seen  even  tlie  .saered  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence hnitated,  hotli  in  wonhng  and  in  external  form,  as 
the  advertisement  of  a  hotel. 

A  story jinirrent  in  Philadelphia  refers  to  Mr.  Ilichard 
Vaux,  an  eminent  citizen  and  memher  of  a  highly 
respected  old  Qnaker  family,  who  in  his  yonth  had  been 
an  attachS  of  the  American  Legation  in  London.  One 
of  his  lettei-s  home  narrated  with  pardonable  pride  that 
he  had  danced  with  the  Princess  Victoria  at  a  royal  ball 
and  had  found  her  a  very  charming  partner.  His  mother 
replied:  "It  pleaseth  me  much,  Richard,  to  hear  of  thy 
success  at  the  ball  in  Buckingham  Pair  e ;  hut  thee 
must  remember  it  would  be  a  great  blow  to  thy  father 
to  have  thee  marry  out  of  meeting.'' 

Phih^sophy,  art,  and  letters  receive  no  greater  defer- 
ence at  the  hands  of  the  ^Vmerican  humorist.  Even  an 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  will  say  of  metaphysics  that  it 
is  like  "splitting  a  log;  when  you  have  done,  you  have 
two  more  to  split."  A  poster  long  used  by  the  come- 
dians Crane  and  RoKson  represented  these  popular 
favourites  in  the  guise  of  the  two  lowermost  cherubs  in 
the  Sistine  Madonna.  Bill  Nye's  assertion  that  "  the 
peculiarity  of  classical  musi(^  is  that  it  is  so  much  better 
than  it  sounds  "  is  typical  of  a  whole  battalion  of  quips. 
Scenery,  even  when  associated  with  poetry,  fares  no 
better.  The  advertising  liend  who  defaces  the  most 
picturesque  rocks  with  his  atrocious  announcements  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  entitled  to  the  name  of  humorist;  but 
the  man  who  afiixed  the  name  of  Minniegiggle  to  a  small 
fall  near  the  fanious  Minnehaha  evidently  thought  him- 
self one.  So,  doubtless,  did  one  of  my  predecessors  in  a 
dressing-cabin  at  Niagara,  who  had  inscribed  on  its  walls  : 
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"  Ciiiinon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them, 
Volleyed  and  timndered  ! 
Hut  the  man  who  deseinds 
Through  the  Cave  of  the  Winds 
Can  give  points  to  the  noble  six  hundred." 
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Of  the  extravagant  exaggeration  of  Anieri<'an  hnnionr 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  exampUis.  Tiiis,  to  the 
onhnary  oI)server,  lias  perhaps  heen  always  its  salient 
featnre  ;  and  stock  examples  will  occnr  to  everyone.  Jt 
is  easy  to  see  how  readily  this  form  of  humonr  can  he 
ahnsed,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  ahnsed  daily  and 
honrly.  Many  wonld-he  American  hnmorists  fail  en- 
tirely to  see  that  exaggeration  alone  is  not  necessarily 
fnnny. 

To illnstrate  :  tin; story  of  the  woman  who  (Uscrihed  the 
snddemiess  of  the  American  cyclone  hy  saying  that,  as 
she  looked  np  from  her  gardening,  ''slie  saw  the  air  black 
with  her  Ultimate  friends,"  seems  to  me  a  thoroughly 
humorous  application  of  the  exaggeration  principle.  So, 
too,  is  the  description  of  a  man  so  terribly  thin  that  he 
never  couhl  tell  whether  he  had  the  stomach-ache  or  the 
lumbago,  lint  the  jester  wh(>  exjiects  you  to  laugh  at 
the  tale  of  the  fish  that  was  so  liU'ge  that  the  water  of 
the  lake  subsided  two  feet  when  it  was  drawn  ashore 
simply  does  not  know  where  humour  ends  and  drivel- 
ling idiocy  begins. 

The  dry  suggestiveness  of  American  humour  is  also  a 
well-known  feature.  In  its  crudest  phase  it  assumes 
su(!h  forms  as  the  following:  "Mrs.  William  Nankins 
liii'lited  her  tire  with  coal  oil  on  February  -•>.    Her  clothes 
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fit  tlie  present  Mi-s.  '  Hiinkins  to  u  T."  Tlie  ordinary 
Englishman  will  see  the  point  of  a  jest  like  this  (thongh 
his  mind  will  not  fly  to  it  with  the  electric  rapidity  of 
the  American's),  hnt  the  more  delicate  forms  of  this  allu- 
sive style  of  wit  will  often  escajjc  him  altogether.  Or, 
if  he  now  begins  to  "  jump  "  with  an  almost  American 
agility  it  is  because  the  cleverest  witticisms  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  are  now  constantly  served  up  to  him 
in  the  comic  colunnis  of  his  evening  paper.  We  have 
got  the  length  of  being  consumei-s  if  not  producei-s  of 
this  style  of  jest. 

In  it*5  higher  developments  this  quality  of  Inuuonr 
melts  imperceptibly  into  irony.  This  has  been  culti- 
vated by  the  Americans  with  great  success  —  2)erhaps 
never  better  than  in  the  colunms  of  that  admirable 
weekly  journal  the  Nation.  Anycme  who  cares  to  search 
the  tiles  of  about  eight  or  ten  year's  back  Avill  find  a  num- 
ber of  ironical  leadei-s,  which  by  their  subtlety  and  wit 
delighted  those  who  "  caught  on,*'  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  often  deceived  even  the  elect  Americans  them- 
selves and  provoked  a  shower  of  innocently  approving 
or  depreciatory  letter's. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  specilic  difference  between 
American  and  Knglish  humour  we  cannot  help  noticing 
how  humour  [)enetrates  and  gives  savour  to  the  wlioh  of 
American  life.  There  is  almost  no  business  too  impor- 
tant to  be  smoothed  over  with  a  jest ;  and  serio-comic 
allusions  may  c-roj)  up  amongst  the  most  barren-looking 
reefs  of  scrip  and  bargaining.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  a  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  making  a 
joke  in  his  oiticial  capacity,  but  wit  is  perfected  in  the 
mouth  of  similar  sucklings  in  New   York.     Of   recent 
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proiniiieiit  speakei*s  in  America  all  except  Cai'l  Schui-z 
and  George  William  Curtis  are  professed  humorists. 

Wlien  Professor  Boyesen,  at  an  examination  in  Co- 
hunbia  College,  set  as  one  of  the  questions,  "  Write  an 
account  of  your  life,"  he  found  that  seventeen  out  of 
tliirty-two  responses  were  in  a  jocular  vein.  Fifteen 
of  the  seventeen  students  bore  names  that  indicated 
American  parentage,  while  all  but  three  of  the  non- 
jokei's  had  foreign  names.  Abraham  Lincoln  is,  of 
course,  the  great  example  of  this  tendenc}-  to  introduce 
the  element  of  humour  into  the  graver  concerns  of 
life  ;  and  his  biography  narrates  many  instances  of  its 
most  happy  effect.  All  the  newspapers,  including  the 
religious  weeklies,  have  a  comic  colunui. 

The  tremendous  seriousness  with  which  tlie  English- 
man takes  himself  and  everything  else  is  practically 
uidcnown  in  America;  and  the  ponderous  machinery  of 
commeicial  find  political  life  is  undoubtedly  facilitated 
in  its  running  by  the  presence  of  the  oil  of  a  sub-con- 
scious humorous  intention.  The  American  attitude, 
when  not  carried  too  far,  seems,  perhaps,  to  suggest  a 
truer  view  of  the  comparative  importance  of  things ;  the 
xVmerican  seems  to  say  :  ''  This  matter  is  of  importance  to 
you  and  for  me,  but  after  all  it  does  not  concern  the 
orbit  of  a  planet  and  there  is  no  use  talking  and  acting 
as  if  it  did."  This  sense  of  humour  often  saves  the 
American  in  a  situation  in  whicli  the  Englisinnan  Avould 
have  recourse  to  dowinight  brutality ;  it  unties  the 
(iordian  knot  instead  of  cutting  it.  A  too  strong  con- 
viction of  being  in  tlic  riglit  often  leads  to  conflicts  that 
would  be  avoided  by  a  more  humorous  api)i('ciation  of 
tlie  relative  importance"  of  pheiKtmena.     To  look  on  life 
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as  a  jest  is  no  doubt  a  deep  of  cynicism  wl.icli  is  not  and 
cannot  lead  to  good,  but  to  recognise  tlie  humorous  side, 
the  humorous  possibilities  running  through  most  of  our 
l)ractical  existence,  often  works  as  a  saving  grace.  To  liis 
lack  of  this  grace  the  Englishman  owes  much  of  his  un- 
popularity with  foreignei-s,  nuich  of  the  difficulty  he  expe- 
riences in  inducing  othei-s  to  take  his  point  of  view,  even 
when  that  point  of  view  is  right.  Vou  may  as  well  hang 
a  dog  as  give  him  a  bad  name  ;  and  a  sense  of  humour 
wliich  would  prevent  John  Hull  from  calling  a  thing 
'^  un-English,"  when  he  means  bad  or  unpractical,  would 
often  help  him  smoothly  towards  his  goal.  To  liis  pos- 
session of  a  keen  sense  of  humour  the  Yankee  owes 
much  of  his  success ;  it  leads  liim,  witli  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  to  cease  figliting  over  names  when  the  real 
thing  is  granted;  it  may  sometimes  lean  to  a  calculating 
selfishness  rather  than  spontaneous  generosity,  but  on 
the  whole  it  softens,  enriches,  and  facilitates  the  prol)- 
lems  of  existence.  It  may,  however,  be  here  noted  that 
some  observers,  such  as  Professor  Boyesen,  think  tliat 
there  is  altogether  too  much  jocularity  in  American  life, 
and  claim  tliat  the  constant  presence  of  the  jet?t  and  the 
comic  anecdote  have  done  much  to  destroy  convei-sation 
aiul  eloquence. 

Humour  also  acts  as  a  great  safety-valve  for  the 
excitement  of  political  contests.  When  I  was  in  New 
York,  just  before  the  election  of  l*resident  Harrison  in 
1888,  two  great  political  processions  took  })lace  on  the 
same  day.  In  the  afternoon  some  thirty  thousand  Re- 
publicans paraded  the  sti'eets  between  lines  of  annised 
spectators,  mostly  DemocM'ats.  In  the  evening  as  many 
Democrats  carried  their  torches  throutrh  the  same  thor- 
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oughfares.  No  collisions  of  any  kind  took  place;  no  ill 
humour  was  visible.  The  Kepuhlicans  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  jokes  and  squiKs  and  flaunting  mottoes  of  the  Demo- 
crats ;  and  when  a  Ilepuhlican  banner  a[)peared  with 
the  legend,  "■  No  frigid  North,  no  torrid  South,  no  tem- 
perate East,  no  Sackville  WeHt^""  nobody  appeared  to 
relish  it  more  than  the  hard-hit  Democrat.  The  Cleve- 
land cry  of  "  Four,  four,  four  yeai-s  more "  was  met 
forcibly  and  effectively  with  the  simple  adaptation, 
'•'•  Four,  four,  four  mo)ithi<  more,"  which  [jroved  tlu;  more 
prophetic  of  that  gentleman's  then  stay  at  the  White 
House.  At  midnight,  three  days  later,  I  was  janniied 
in  the  midst  of  a  yelling  crowd  in  Chestnut  Street, 
]*hiladelphia,  watching  the  electoral  returns  thrown  by 
a  stereopticon  light,  as  they  arrived,  on  large  white  sheets. 
Keener  or  more  interested  partisans  I  never  saw ;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  never  saw  a  more  good-humored  crowd. 
If  I  encountered  one  policeman  that  night  that  was  all 
I  did  see ;  and  the  police  reports  next  morning,  in  a 
city  of  a  million  inhabitants  let  loose  in  the  streets  on 
a  public  holiday,  reported  the  arrest  of  five  drunk  men 
and  one  pickpocket  I 

Election  bets  are  often  made  [)ayable  in  practical 
jokes  instead  of  in  current  coin.  Thus,  after  election 
day  you  will  meet  a  defeated  Republican  wheeling  his 
Democratic  friend  through  the  chuckling  crowd  in  a 
wheelbarrow,  or  walking  down  the  Bond  Street  of  his 
native  town  with  a  coal-bhudv  African  laundress  on  his 
arm.  lint  in  such  forms  of  jesting  as  in  "  White  Ilat 
Day,"  at  the  Stm  k  Exchange  of  New  York,  Americans 
come  perilously  near  the  TiOndoner's  standard  of  the 
truly  funny. 
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In  comparing  American  Innnour  with  Enghsh  we 
must  take  care  that  we  take  chiss  for  class.  Those  of 
ns  who  find  it  <lifficnlt  to  get  np  a  hiugli  at  Judffe,  or 
Hill  Nye,  or  Josli  Billings,  have  at  lejist  to  admit  that 
they  are  not  (piite  so  feeble  as  All//  Sloper  and  other 
cognate  English  humorists.  When  we  reach  the  level  of 
Artemus  Ward,  Ik  Marvel,  H.  C.  Banner,  Frank  Stock- 
ton, and  Mark  Twain,  we  may  find  that  we  have  no 
e(}ually  pojnilar  contemi)orary  humoiists  of  equal  excel- 
lence ;  and  these  are  emi)hatically  humorists  of  a  pure 
American  type.  If  humour  of  a  finer  point  be  demanded 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  living  English 
wi-itei-s  who  can  rival  the  delicate  satiric  powei-s  of  a 
Ilemy  James  or  the  subtle  suggestiveness  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
liowells'  farces,  for  an  analogy  to  which  we  have  to  look 
to  the  best  French  work  of  the  kind.  lint  this  takes  us 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  chapter,  which  deals  merely 
with  the  humour  of  the  '•'•Man  on  the  Cai-s." 
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IX 


American  Journalism  —  A  Mixed  Blessing 

THE  average  British  daily  newspaper  is,  perhaps, 
sliglitly  in  advance  of  its  average  reader ;  if 
we  coukl  imagine  an  issue  of  tlie  Standard^ 
or  the  Daily  Chronh-h^  or  tlie  Scotsman  meta- 
morphosed into  liuman  form,  we  shoukl  probably  have 
to  admit  that  the  being  thns  created  was  rather  above 
the  average  man  in  taste,  intelligence,  and  good  feeling. 
Speaking  roughly,  and  making  allowances  for  all  obvious 
exce[)tions,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  a  similar 
statement  would  not  bo  as  univei-sally  true  of  the  Amer- 
ican paper  and  the  .Vmerican  public,  particularly  if  the 
female  citizen  were  included  under  the  latter  head.  If 
tlie  intelligent  foreigner  were  to  regard  the  British  citi- 
zen as  practically  au  incarnation  of  his  daily  press, 
whether  metiopolitan  or  i)rovincial,  he  would  be  doing 
him  more  than  justice  ;  if  he  were  to  apply  the  same 
standard  to  the  American  press  and  the  American  citi- 
zen, it  would  not  be  the  latter  who  would  profit  b}^  the 
assumption.  The  American  paper  represents  a  distinctly 
lower  level  of  life  than  tlu^  Knglish  one  ;  it  would  often 
seem  as  if  the  one  catered  for  the  least  intelligent  class 
of  its  readei-s,  while  the  other  assumed  a  standard  kighcr 
than  most  of  its  readei-s  could  reach.  The  cultivated 
American  is  certaiid}^  not  so  slangy  as  the  paper  he 
reads ;   he    is   certainly   not    keoid}'   interested    in    the 
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extremely  silly  social  items  of  which  it  contains  several 
columns.  Su(;h  journals  as  the  New  York  Evening  Pont 
and  the  Springfield  RepuhUcan  are  undoubtedly  worthy 
of  mention  alongside  of  oui"  most  reputable  dailies  ;  but 
journals  of  their  admirably  high  standard  fire  compara- 
tively rare,  and  no  cultivated  Knglish  visitor  to  the 
United  States  can  have  Ijcen  s[)ared  a  shock  at  the  con- 
trast between  his  fastidious  and  gentlemanly  host  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  sheet  served  u[)  with  the  matutinal 
hot  cakes,  or  read  by  him  on  the  cars  and  at  the  club. 

Various  causes  may  be  suggested  for  this  state  of 
affaii-s.  For  one  thing,  the  mass  of  half-educated  people 
in  the  United  States  —  people  intelligent  enough  to  take 
a  lively  interest  in  all  tliat  pertains  to  humanity,  but  uot 
trained  enough  to  insist  on  literary /orw  —  is  so  immense 
as  practically  to  swamp  the  cultivated  class  and  render  it 
a  comparatively  unimportant  object  for  the  business-like 
editor.  In  England  a  standard  of  taste  has  been  gradu- 
ally evolved,  which  is  insisted  on  by  the  educated  class 
and  largely  taken  on  authority  by  othei-s.  In  America 
practically  no  such  standard  is  recognised  ;  no  one  then^ 
would  continue  to  take  in  a  paper  he  found  dull  because 
the  squire  and  the  pai-son  subscribed  for  it.  The  Ameri- 
can reader  —  even  when  himself  of  high  education  and 
refinement  —  is  a  much  less  responsible  being  than  the 
Englishman,  and  will  content  himself  with  a  shrug  of 
his  shouldei-s  where  the  latter  would  write  a  letter  of 
indignant  protest  to  the  editor.  I  have  more  than  once 
asked  an  American  friend  how  he  could  endure  such  a 
daily  repast  of  pointless  vulgarity,  slipshod  English,  and 
general  second-rateness  ;  but  elicited  no  better  answer 
than  that  one  had  to  see  the  news,  that  the   editorial 
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part  of  the  pui)ei'  was  well  done,  and  that  a  man 
had  to  make  the  best  of  what  existed.  This  is  a 
national  trait ;  it  has  simpl}^  to  he  recognised  as  snch. 
Perhaps  the  faet  that  there  is  no  metroi)olitan  press  in 
America  to  give  tone  to  the  rest  of  the  eonntry  may  also 
connt  for  something  in  this  connection.  The  })ress  of 
Washington,  the  political  capital,  is  distinctly  provincial ; 
and  the  New  York  papei-s,  tliongh  practically  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  for  the  ontside  world,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  play  a  genninely  metropolitan  role 
within  the  eonntry  itself. 

The  piincipal  characteristics  of  American  jonrnalism 
may  be  snnnned  np  in  the  word  "enterprise."  No  one 
on  earth  is  more  fertile  in  ex[)edients  than  an  American 
editor,  kept  constantly  to  the  collar  by  a  sense  of  compet- 
ing energies  all  around  him.  No  trouble,  or  expense,  oi' 
contrivance  is  spared  in  the  collection  of  news  ;  scai'cely 
any  item  of  interest  is  overlooked  by  the  army  of  alert 
reporters  day  and  night  in  the  field.  The  old-woild 
papei-s  do  nc»t  compete  with  those  of  the  new  in  the 
matter  of  quantiti/  of  news.  Hut  just  here  comes  in  one 
of  the  chief  faults  of  the  Anierican  journal,  one  of  the 
besetting  sins  of  tiie  American  people,  —  their  well- 
known  love  of  '"•bigness,*"  their  tendency  to  ask  "How 
nnich?"  rather  than  "•  Of  what  kind?'"  There  is  a  lack 
of  discrimination  in  the  daily  bill  of  fare  served  np  by 
the  American  press  that  cannot  but  disgust  the  refined 
and  tutored  palate.  It  is  oidy  tiie  boor  who  demands  a 
savoury  and  a  roast  of  equal  bulk :  it  is  only  the 
vulgjirian  who  wishes  as  much  of  his  [)aper  occupied  by 
brutal  prize-fights  or  vapi<l  "-pei-sonals  ""  as  ])y  important 
political  information  or  literary  criticism.     There  is  un- 
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(loul)te(llv  a  iiuulicuiiiof  truth  in  Matthew  Amohl's  sneer 
tliat  Anieriean  journals  certainly  su[)ply  news  enough  — 
hut  it  is  the  lunvs  of  the  servants'  hall.  It  is  as  if  the 
helm  were  held  rather  ])y  the  active  reporter  than  hy  the 
ahle  editor.  It  is  said  that  while  there  are  eight  editoi-s 
to  one  reporter  in  Denmark,  the  pr.  portion  is  exactly 
revei-sed  in  the  Tnited  States.  The  net  of  the  ordinary 
American  editor  is  at  least  as  indiscriminating  as  that  of 
the  (Jerman  histoiiogiapher ;  every  detail  is  swept  in,  irre- 
spective of  its  intrinsic  value.  The  very  end  for  which 
the  newspapci'  avowedly  exists  is  often  defeated  hy  the 
impossibility  of  Hnding  out  what  is  the  important  news 
of  the  day.  The  reporter  i)rides  himself  on  being  ahle  to 
"  write  up  "  the  most  intrinsically  uninteresting  and  un- 
important matter.  'J'he  best  American  critics  themselves 
agree  on  this  point.  Mr.  Ilowells  writes :  "  There  are 
too  many  things  bnmght  together  in  which  the  reader  can 
and  should  have  no  interest.  The  thousand  and  one 
petty  incidents  of  the  various  casualties  of  life  that  are 
gr(mped  together  in  newspaper  colunms  are  profitless 
expenditure  of  money  and  energy." 

The  culminating  point  of  this  aimless  congeries  of 
I'eading  matter,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  is  attained  in 
the  Sunday  editions  of  the  larger  pai)^^^.  Nothing 
comes  amiss  to  their  endless  colunms  :  si;andal,  politics, 
crochet^patterns,  l)Ogus  interviews,  puerile  hoaxes,  highly 
sejusoned  police  reports,  exaggerations  of  every  kind, 
records  of  miraculous  cures,  funny  stories  with  comic 
cuts,  society  paragraphs,  gossip  about  foreign  ro^'alties, 
pei'sonalities  of  every  description.  In  fact,  they  form 
the  very  ragbag  of  journalism.  An  unreasonable  pride 
is  tidcen  in  their  very  bulk  —  as  if  forty  pages  jyef  se 
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were  better  tlian  one  ;  as  if  the  tons  of  ^riti])ag('  in  tiie 
Sunday  issue  of  the  (Jothain  Gaxinnett'r  out\vei«,died  in 
any  vahud)le  sense  tlie  ten  or  twelve  small  [>a<»('s 
of  the  Parisian  Tempn.  Not  but  that  there  is  a  <,neat 
deal  of  good  matter  in  the  Sunday  papers.  Wer  virles 
bn'n(/f  tvh'd  manchein  ctiraa  bn'tif/en ;  and  he  who  knows 
where  to  look  for  it  will  generally  lindsome  edible  nun'sel 
in  the  hog-trough.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Sunday 
pa[)ers  of  America  correspond  with  the  cheaper  Knglisii 
magazines  ;  and  doubtless  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
assertion.  The  pretty  little  tale,  the  interesting  note  of 
l)opular  science,  or  the  able  sketch  of  some  contemporary 
political  condition  is,  however,  so  hidden  away  amid  a 
mass  of  feebly  illustrated  and  vulgarly  written  notes  on 
sport,  society,  crinnnal  reports,  and  pei'sonal  interviews 
with  the  most  evanescent  of  celebrities  that  one  cannot 
but  stand  aghast  at  this  terrible  misuse  of  the  powerful 
engine  of  the  press.  It  is  idle  to  contend  that  the  news- 
paper, as  a  business  undertaking,  must  sui)ply  this  sort 
of  thing  to  meet  the  demand  for  it.  It  is  (or  ought  to 
be)  tile  proud  boast  of  the  jH'ess  that  it  leads  and  moulds 
public  opinion,  and  undou])tedly  journalism  (like  the 
theatre)  is  at  least  as  nuich  the  cause  as  the  effect  of  the 
de[)ravity  of  public  taste.  Knter[)rising  stage-uianagtJi-s 
have  before  now  proved  that  Shakcs[)eare  <loes  not  spell 
ruin,  and  there  are  admirable  journals  in  the  United 
States  which  have  shown  themselves  to  be  valuable  pro[)- 
erties  without  undue  pandering  to  the  frivolous  or 
vicious  side  of  the  public  instinct.' 

'  Wiitinj?  of  theatrical  mauajrcrs,  the  Century  (Xovcml)cr,  1895)  says  : 
"One  of  Uie  j,'rcatcst  obstacles  in  tiie  way  of  reform  is  the  inahility  of  these 
same  men  to  discern  the  trend  of  intelligent,  to  say  nolhinir  of  cultivated, 
|)iil)lic  opinion,  or  to  inform  tilenl^elves  of  liie  existence  of  the  widespread 
cravinj;  for  hi<jher  and  better  cnterlainmcut." 
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A  straw  shows  liow  tlit!  wind  blows  ;  K-i  oiu;  item 
sliow  the  imfathoiusiMc  ^nilt"  in  (nu'stions  of  lone  iind 
tast(!  tliat  can  subsist  bctwuon  a  <(i('at  AnKdican  daily 
and  its  Knglish  counterparts.  In  tlic  summer  ol"  IS!*') 
an  issue  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  influential  of 
American  journals  —  a  [japer  that  such  men  as  Mr. 
Chneland  and  Mr.  McKinh'y  have  to  take  account  of  — 
published  under  the  headin<^'  "A  Fortunate  Find"  a 
[)icture  of  two  j^nrls  in  bathing-dress,  talkint^  by  the  ed^-e 
of  th(!  sea.  One  says  to  the  other:  "How  did  you 
inanag(f  your  father?  I  thouj^ht  he  wouldn't  let  you 
come?"  The  answer  is:  "'I  caught  him  kissintr  the 
typewriter."  It  is,  of  coui-se,  perfectly  inconceivable 
that  any  reputable  Hiitish  daily  could  descend  to  this 
depth  of  purposeless  and  odious  vulgarity.  If  this  be 
the  style  of  hunatur  desiderated,  the  Thunderer  may 
take  as  a  well-earned  compliment  the  American  sneer 
that  "•  no  jok(!  appeal's  in  the  London  Thncx,  save  by 
accident."  If  another  instance  be  wanted,  take  this: 
Major  ('alef,  of  Boston,  ofHciat(!d  as  mai'shal  at  the  funeral 
of  his  friend,  (ien.  Francis  Walker.  In  so  doing  he 
caught  a  cold,  of  which  he  died.  An  evening  paper 
hereupon  published  a  cartoon  showing  Major  Calef 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  Death  at  (ieneral  Walker's 
funeral. 

Americans  are  also  ai)t  to  be  proud  of  the  nnuibc  "^ 
(h(!ir  journals,  and  will  tell  you,  with  evid  '<  nprecia- 
tion  of  the  fact,  that  "  nearly  twM)  thousii  aly  papers 

and  fourteen  thousand  weeklies  are  pu-  shed  in  the 
Fnited  States."  T'nfortunately  the  character  -f  their 
local  journals  does  not  altogether  warrant  the  inference 
as  to  American  intelligence  that  you  are  expected    tu 
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(Imw.  Many  of  tlu'iii  consist  lar^^'ly  ol  |»iiiii^^nii)lis  sucii 
as  tlie  following',  copied  vcilKitiiii  troiu  an  issue  of  tlic 
IMattslnirg  ASVn^mc/  (Scptciiilu'r,  iMJSS): 

CJoorj,'(!  lUaiishanl,  of  Chaniplain,  an  oxpcricnccd  prescrip- 
tion clerk  and  aj^raduate  of  tlie  Albany  Scliool  of  riiaiinacy, 
has  accepted  a  position  in  Breed's  dru<,'-st.ore  at  Malone. 

Clerk  NN'hitcoinl),  of  the  steamer  "  \ra(piani,"  li:is  finished 

his  season's  work  in  the  boat,  and  has  resiiiued  his  studies 
at  Hnrlin,t,'ton. 

I  admit  that  the  iiilercst  of  {\w  readei-s  of  tiie  S&k- 
ttnel  in  the  doings  of  their  fiiends  Mr.  lilanshard  and  Mr. 
Wiiitcond)  is,  perhaps,  saner  and  iiealtbicr  than  that  of 
the  liritisb  snob  in  tlie  fact  that  ''  I'rince  and  Princess 
Christian  walked  in  the  gardens  of  Windsor  Castle  and 
afterwards  drove  out  for  an  airing."  liut  that  is  the 
utmost  that  can  be  said  for  the  propagation  of  such 
utter  vapidities;  and  the  man  wiio  l»ays  his  live  cents 
for  the  privilege  of  reading  them  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
produce  a  certilicate  of  intelligence  in  so  doing.  If  the 
exhibition  of  such  intellectual  feebleness  were  the  woi-st 
charge  that  could.be  brought  against  the  American 
newspaper,  there  would  be  little  more  to  say  ;  but,  alas, 
"there  are  some  among  the  so-called  leading  newspaper 
of  which  the  influence  is  wholly  pernicious  because  of 
the  perverted  intellectual  ability  with  which  they  are 
conducted."  (Prof.  Chas.  K.  Norton,  in  the  Fonnn^ 
Fel)ruary,  18tH>.) 

The  levity  with  which  many  —  perhaps  most — Amer- 
ican journals  treat  subjects  of  serious  imi)()rtance  is 
another  un[)leasant  feature,  'i'hey  will  talk  of  divorces 
as  "  matrimonial  smash-U[»s,"'  or  enumerate   them  under 
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tlic  ciqjtioii  ''  Divorce  Mill."  Murdci-s  and  fatal  acci- 
dents are  recorded  with  the  same  jocosity.  Questions 
of  international  imi)ortance  are  handled  as  if  the  main 
purpose  of  the  article  was  to  show  the  writer's  power  of 
humour.  Serious  S2)eeches  and  even  sermons  are  reported 
in  a  vein  of  llippant  jocularity.  'J'he  same  trait  often 
obtrudes  into  tiie  review  of  books  of  the  first  importance. 
The  traditional  "  No  case  —  al)use  the  plaintiff's  attorney  " 
is  translated  into  "  Can't  undei-stand  or  appreciate  this  — 
let's  make  fun  of  it." 

By  the  l)est  papers  —  and  these  are  steadily  multiply- 
ing- -the  "interview"  is  looked  upon  as  a  serious 
opportunity  to  obtain  in  a  concise  form  ti»e  views  of  a 
person  of  greater  or  less  eminence  on  subjects  on  which 
he  is  entitled  to  speak  v/ith  authority.  By  the  majority 
of  journals,  however,  the  interview  is  abused  to  an  inor- 
dinate extent,  both  as  regards  the  individual  and  the 
public.  It  is  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  cheapest  forms  of 
wit  and  the  most  personal  attack  or  laudation.  My  own 
experience  was  that  the  interviewer  put  a  series  of  pre- 
arranged (pu'stions  to  me.  published  those  of  my  answei-s 
which  met  his  own  i)reconcepti()Us,  and  invented  a|)- 
l)ropriate  substitutes  for  tlu.  e  he  did  not  honour  with 
ills  ajjproval.  A  Chicago  reporter  made  me  say  that 
lOnglish  ignorance  of  America  was  so  dense  that  '"a 
gentlemiin  of  considerable  attainments  asked  me  rf  Con- 
necticut was  not  the  capital  of  I'ittsljui'g.  and  notabUi 
tor  its  great  Mormon  tem[)le,"  —  an  elaborate  condnna- 
tion  due  solely  to  his  own  active  brain.  The  same  in- 
genuous (and  ingenious)  yo^th  caused  me  to  invent ''an 
erratic  young  I-ondoner,  who  packed  his  bag  and  started 
at  once  for  any  out-of-the-way  country  for  which  a  new 
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gui(U'-l)()()k  was  published."  Aiiothur,  with  f(jual  lack 
of  giound,  foiniuitted  me  to  the  uiipatriotie  assertion 
that  neither  in  (ireat  liritain  nor  in  an}-  other  part  of 
Europe  was  there  any  scenery  to  compare  with  that  of 
the  United  States.  liut  perhaps  the  unkindest  cut  of  all 
was  that  of  the  re})orter  at  Washington  who  made  me 
introduce  my  remarks  by  the  fatuous  expression  "'  Mc- 
thoughfl  Mr.  E.  A.  Freema''  was  nuich  aujused  l)y  a 
reporter  wi'i;  said  of  him  :  "  When  he  don't  know  a  thing, 
he  says  he  don't.  When  he  does,  he  s})eaks  as  if  he  were 
certain  of  it."  Mr.  Freeman  adds :  "  To  the  interviewer 
this  way  of  action  seemed  a  littlt;  strange,  though  he 
clearly  approved  of  the  eccentricity."  'I'his  gentleman's 
mental  attitude,  like  his  suj)eriority  to  grammar,  is,  un- 
fortunately, characteristic  of  hundreds  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  American  press. 

The  distinction  between  the  editorial  and  re[)ortorial 
functions  of  a  newspaper  are  apt  to  be  nnich  less  clc'-ly 
defined  in  the  United  States  than  in  England.  The 
English  reporter,  as  a  rule,  ccmiines  himself  strictly  to 
his  report,  which  is  jnade  without  bias.  A  Conservative 
speech  is  as  accurately  (though  perha))s  not  as  lengthily) 
reported  in  a  Liberal  paper  as  in  one  of  its  own  colour. 
All  comment  or  criticism  is  reserved  for  the  editorial 
Oolunuis.  This  is  by  no  means  tlie  case  in  America. 
Such  an  authority  as  the  Atlantic  MontJdi/  admits  that 
wilful  distortion  is  not  infrecpient:  the  reporter  seems 
to  consider  it  as  [)art  of  his  duty  to  amend  the  record  in 
the  interest  of  his  own  })aj)er  or  party.  The  American 
reporter,  in  a  W(jrd,  may  be  more  active-minded,  more 
original,  more  amusing,  tiian  his  English  colleagut  ;  but 
he  is  seldom  so  accurate.     This  want  of  impartiality  is 
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another  of  the  patent  defects  of  tlie  American  daily 
press.  It  is  a  too  unscrupulous  partisan  ;  it  represents 
the  ethics  of  the  ward  politician  rather  than  the  seeker 
after  truth. 

If  restraint  he  a  sign  of  power,  then  the  American 
press  is  weak  iiuleed.  Tliere  is  no  reticence  ahout  it. 
Nothing  is  sacred  t(^  an  American  reporter;  everything 
that  can  he  in  any  sense  regarded  as  an  item  of  news  is 
exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  puhlicity.  It  has  come  to 
he  so  widely  taken  for  granted  that  one  likes  to  see  his 
name  in  the  paiRU-s,  that  it  is  often  dilHcult  to  make  a 
lady  or  gentleman  of  the  American  press  undeixtand 
that  yon  really  [)refer  to  have  your  family  affairs  left  in 
the  dusk  of  private  life.  The  touching  little  story  enti- 
tled "  \  Thanksgiving  Breakfast,"  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine for  No  vendue  r,  18115,  records  an  experience  that  is 
almost  a  conunonplace  exce[)t  as  regards  the  unusually 
thin  skin  of  the  victim  and  the  unusual  delicacy  and 
good  feeling  of  the  operator.  The  writer  of  an  interest- 
ing article  in  the  Outlook  (Ai)ril  25, 1896),  an  admirahle 
weekly  pai)er  puhlished  in  New  York,  sums  it  up  hi  a 
sentence  :  *'  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  wanton 
and  unvestricted  invasion  of  privacy  hy  the  modern 
press  constitutes  in  certain  respects  the  most  offensive 
form  of  tyranny  which  the  world  has  ever  known."  The 
writer  then  narrates  the  following  incident  to  illustrate 
the  length  to  which  this  invasion  of  domestic  privacy  is 
carried : 

A  cultivated  and  refined  Avoman  living  in  a  boarding- 
house  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  awaken  the  admiration  of  a 
young  mail  of  unbalanced  mind  who  was  living  under  the 
gaine  roof.     He  paid  her  attentions  which  were  courteously 
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l)ut  tinnly  declined.  He  wwte  her  letters  which  were  at 
first  acknowledged  in  the  most  formal  way,  and  finally  ig- 
nored. No  woman  could  have  been  more  circumspect  and 
dignified.  The  young  man  preserved  copies  of  his  own 
letters,  introduced  the  two  or  three  brief  and  fornuil  notes 
which  he  had  received  in  rej)ly,  made  a  story  ci'  the  inci- 
dent, stole  the  photograph  of  the  wonuin,  enclosed  his  own 
photograph,  mailed  the  whole  matter  to  a  New  York  news- 
paper, and  committed  suicide.  The  result  was  a  two  or 
three  column  report  of  the  incident,  with  portraits  of  the 
\infortunate  Avoiuan  and  the  suicide,  and  an  elaborate  and 
startling  exaggeration  of  the  few  inconspicuous,  insignifi- 
cant, and  colorless  facts  from  which  the  narrative  was 
elal)orated.  That  a  refined  woman  in  American  society 
should  be  ex|)osed  to  such  a  brutal  invasion  of  her  privacy 
as  that  which  was  eonnnitted  in  this  ca,se  reflects  upon 
every  gentleman  in  the  country. 

No  doubt,  as  tlie  Outlook  goes  on  tosliow,  the  American 
people  are  theni.selves  largely  responsible  for  tliis  atti- 
tude of  the  press.  They  have  as  a  whole  not  only  less 
reverence  than  Eiiro])eans  for  the  privacy  of  othei-s,  but 
also  less  resentment  for  the  violation  of  their  own  privacy. 
Tlie  new  democracy  lias  resigned  itself  to  the  custom  of 
living  ir  glass  houses  and  regards  tbe  desire  to  shroud 
one's  pei-soual  life  in  mystery  as  one  of  the  survivals  of 
the  dark  ages.  The  newsj)aper  pei-sonalities  are  largely 
"the  result  of  tlie  desperate  desiie  of  the  new  classes, 
to  whom  democratic  institutions  have  given  their  fii-st 
chance,  to  discover  the  way  to  Hv(\  in  the  wide  social 
meaning  of  the  word." 

One  regrettable  result  of  the  way  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican papers  turn  liberty  into  license  is  that  it  actually 
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(U'tt'i's  many  people  tVoiii  takino-  their  sliare  in  jmblic 
life.  The  fact  that  any  i)nblic  action  is  sure  to  bring 
down  upon  one's  head  a  torrent  of  abuse  or  a(hdation, 
togetlier  with  a  niierosco[)i('  investigation  of  one's  most 
ijitimate  affaii's.  is  enougli  to  give  [)ause  to  all  but  the 
most  resolute.  lA'ading  journals  go  incredible  lengths 
in  the  way  they  speak  of  [mblic  men.  One  of  the  best 
New  York  dailies  dismissed  Mr.  liryan  as  "a  wretched, 
rattle-pated  boy.'  Othei's  constantly  alluded  to  Mr. 
Cleveland  as  "  Ills  Corpulency."  For  weeks  the  New 
York  Stni  [)ublished  a  portrait  of  President  Hayes  with 
the  word  FUAri)  printed  across  the  forehead. 

Such  competent  observers  as  Mr.  George  W.  Smalley 
(^JLirju'rs  Ma<jazhu\  'Inly,  18!*<S)  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  irresponsibility  of  the  [)ress  has  seriously 
diminished  its  inlluenee  for  good.  Thus  he  pohit«  out 
that  ''the  combined  and  active  sup[)ort  given  by  the 
American  press  to  the  Anglo-American  Arl)itration 
Treaty  weighed  as  nothing  with  the  Senate."  In  recent 
mayoralty  contests  in  New  York  and  in  lioston,  almost 
the  whole  of  the  local  ])ress  carried  on  vigorous  Init 
futile  cam[)aigns  against  the  successful  candidates. 
Several  public  libraries  and  reading-rooms  have  actually 
put  some  of  the  leading  journals  in  an  Index  Kxpur- 
gatorius.^ 

The  moral  and  intellectual  defects  of  the  American 
newspaper  are  reflected  in  its  outward  dress.  Neither 
the  paper  nor  the  printing  of  a  New   York  or  Boston 

•  The  so-called  "  Yellow  Press  "  has  reached  such  an  cxtieiiie  of  extrava- 
gance diu'injr  the  i)ro<jross  of  the  Spanish-AuuM'icaii  war  that  it  may  be  hoped 
that  it  has  at  last  dii<^  its  own  f^ravc.  On  the  other  hand,  many  journals  were 
perceptibly  steadied  by  havinjf  so  vital  au  issue  to  occupy  their  columns,  and 
the  tone  of  a  large  section  of  the  press  was  distinctly  creditable. 
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daily  [)apt'r  is  so  good  as  that  of  tlu;  great  English 
dailies.  American  editors  are  apt  to  elaiiu  a  good  deal 
of  credit  for  the  illustrations  with  which  the  pages  of 
their  journals  are  sprinkled:  hut  a  less  justifiahle  claim 
for  approbation  was  surely  never  tiled.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  wood-cuts  in  an  American  [)ai)er  are  an 
insult  to  one's  good  taste  and  sense  of  propriety,  and, 
indeed,  form  one  of  the  chief  I'easons  for  classing  the 
American  daily  press  as  distinctly  lower  than  that  of 
Kngland.  'I'he  reason  of  this  physical  inferiority  I  do 
not  pretend  to  ex[>lain.  It  is,  liowever,  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon in  a  Country  which  produces  the  most  l)eauti- 
ful  monthly  magazines  in  the  world,  and  also  liohls  its 
own  ill  the  pa[)er,  printing,  and  l)inding  of  its  hooks. 
But,  as  Mr.  Freeman  remarks,  the  magazines  and  l)()oks 
of  Kngland  and  America  arc  merely  varieties  of  the 
same  species,  while  the  daily  journals  of  the  two 
ccmntries  l»elonu'  to  totally  diiTci'ent  or«lcrs.  Many  of 
the  better  pa[)ers  are  nitw  beginning  to  giye  u[)  illusti'a- 
tions.  A  bill  to  [)revent  the  insertion  in  newspapei"s 
of  [)ortraits  Ayithout  the  consent  of  the  portrayed  was 
even  brought  before  the  New  York  Legishiture.  An  exas- 
perating feature  of  American  news[)a[)ers,  which  seems 
to  me  toconie  also  undei'  the  head  of  i)iiysical  inferiority, 
is  the  practice  of  scattering  an  article  over  the  whole  of 
an  issue.  Thus,  on  reaching  the  foot  ()f  a  cohunn  on 
page  1  we  an'  more  likely  than  not  to  l>e  directed  for 
its  continuation  on  page  7  or  S.  Tlie  reason  of  this  is 
presumably  tlie  desire  to  have  all  the  best  goods  in  the 
window;  i.t\,  all  the  most  im[Mntant  head-lines  on  the 
frontpage:  Init  the  custom  is  a  most  aiuioying  one  to 
the  reader. 
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It  is  frequently  asserted  by  Americans  tliat  their  press 
is  very  largely  controlled  by  capitalists,  and  that  its 
columns  are  often  venal.  On  such  points  as  these  I 
venture  to  make  no  assertion.  To  prove  them  would 
require  either  a  special  knowledge  of  the  back-lobbies  of 
journalism  or  so  intimate  an  luidei'standing  of  the  work- 
ing of  American  institutions  and  the  evolution  of  Ameri- 
can character  as  to  be  able  to  decide  definitely  that  no 
other  explanation  can  l)e  given  of  the  source  of  such- 
and-such  newspaper  actions  and  attitude.  [  confine 
myself  to  criticism  on  matters  such  as  he  who  runs  may 
read.  It  is,  however,  true  that,  contrary  to  the  general 
spirit  of  the  country,  such  questions  as  socialism  and  the 
labour  movement  seldom  receive  so  fair  and  sympathetic 
treatment  as  in  the  I^^nglisli  piess. 

So  many  of  the  journalists  I  met  in  the  United  States 
were  men  of  high  character,  intelligence,  and  bi'eeding 
that  it  may  seem  ungiacious  and  exiiggeratcd  to  say  that 
American  newspa[)er  men  as  a  class  seem  to  me  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  the  pressmen  of  (treat  Britain.  But 
I  belie vt  this  to  be  the  case  ;  and  indeed  a  study  of  the 
journals  of  the  two  countries  wc'ld  alone  warrant  the 
inference.  The  trail  of  the  I'cporter  is  over  them  all. 
Not  that  I,  mindful  of  the  implied  practicability  of  the 
passage  of  a  needle's  eye  by  a  camel,  believe  it  impossi- 
ble for  repoi'ters  to  be  gentlemen  ;  Init  I  do  say  that  it 
is  difficult  for  a  reporter  on  the  American  system  to  pre- 
serve to  the  full  that  delicacy  of  respect  for  the  mental 
privacy  of  othei-s  which  we  associate  with  the  idea  of 
true  gentlemanliness.  Mr.  Smalley,  in  a  passage  con- 
troverting the  general  opinion  that  a  journalist  should 
always  begin  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  admits 
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tiiat  a  modeiii  rei)orter  lias  often  to  api)roa('h  people  in  a 
way  that  he  will  iiiid  it  hard  to  leconcile  with  his  own 
self-iespeet  or  the  di^niity  of  his  profession.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  press  whom  one  meets  in  English  society 
and  clubs  is  very  apt  to  be  a  university  graduate,  dis- 
tinguished from  his  academic  colleagues,  if  at  all,  by  his 
su[)eri()r  ability  and  address.  This  is  also  true  of  many 
of  the  editorial  writeix  of  large  American  journals  ;  but 
side  by  side  with  these  will  be  found  a  large  nund)er  of 
men  who  have  worked  their  way  up  from  the  pettiest 
kind  of  rei)orting,  and  who  have  not  had  the  advantage, 
at  the  most  impressionable  period  of  their  career,  of 
associathig  with  the  best-mannered  men  of  the  time.  It 
is,  of  course,  highly  honourable  to  American  society  and 
to  themselves  that  they  have  and  take  the  opportunity 
of  advancement,  but  the  fact  remains  patent  in  their 
slip-shod  style  and  the  faulty  grannnar  of  their  writings, 
and  in  their  vulgar  familiarity  of  manner.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  journalism  in  America  is  not  a  profession, 
and  is  "'  subject  t<»  none  of  the  conditions  that  would 
entitle  it  to  the  name.  There  are  no  recognised  rules 
of  conduct  for  its  inembei-s,  and  no  tribunal  to  enforce 
them  if  there  were."' 

The  startling  contrasts  in  America  which  suggested 
the  title  of  the  present  volume  are,  of  coui-se,  well  in 
evidence  in  the  American  press.  Not  only  are  there 
many  papei-s  which  are  eminently  unobnoxious  to  the 
charges  brought  against  the  American  press  generally, 
but  different  parts  of  the  same  pa[)er  often  seem  as  if 
tliey  were  products  of  totally  different  spheres  (or,  at 
any  rate,  hemispheres).  The  "  editorials,"  or  leadere, 
are  sometimes  couched  in  a  form  of  which  the  scholarly 
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restraint,  cliastencss  of  style,  niorul  dignity,  and  intel- 
lectiial  force  would  do  honour  to  the  hest  possihle  of 
|)ai)ei's  in  the  hest  possihle  of  worlds,  while  several  eol- 
unins  on  the  front  pajj^eof  the  same  issue  are  oeeiipied  hy 
an  illustiatcd  aeeount  of  a  i)rize-ti_<ifht,  in  whieh  the  most 
pointless  aiul  disjj^usting  slan^',  such  as  ''tapi)ing  his 
chiret"  and  "huntifing  his  lu'ejuMs."'  is  used  with  hlood- 
(•urdlini;'  frcMjUi-ncy. 

In  a  i)aper  that  lies  hefore  me  as  I  write,  somethinjiif 
like  a  dozen  e(»lunins  are  devoted  to  a  detailed  acecmnt 
of  the  great  contest  hetween  John  L.  Sullivan  and  Jim 
Corhett  (Se[)t.  T,  18!)2),  while  tlie  princi{)al  place  on 
the  editorial  page  (hut  only  on<;  colunni)  is  occupied  hy 
a  well-written  and  most  appreciative  article  on  the 
Quaker  })oet  Whittier,  who  had  gone  to  his  long  home 
just  ahout  the  time  the  pugilists  wcic  hattering  each 
other  at  New  Orleans.' 

It  would  give  a  false  im})rt'ssion  of  American  journal- 
ism as  a  w'hole  if  we  left  tlu^  (piestion  here.  While 
American  newspa[)ers  certainly  exem[)lify  many  of  the 
worst  sides  of  democracy  and  much  of  the  raw^ness  of  a 
new  country,  it  would  he  follv  to  deny  that  they  also 
j)articipate  in  the  attendant  virtues  of  hotli  the  one  and 
the  other.  The  same  inspiring  sense  of  largeness  and 
fivedom  that  we  meet  in  other  American  institutions  is 
also  represented  in  the  [)ress :  the  same  aKsence  of 
slavish  deference  to  effete  authority,  the  same  openness 
of  opportunity,  the  same  freshness  of  outlook,  the  same 
spontaneity  of  expression,  the  same  readiness  in  whidhag- 

'  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whetlier  any  Aineriean  author  of  siinihir 
standing  wouhl  devote  a  chapter  to  tlie  loathsome  details  of  the  prize-riug,  as 
Mr.  (Seorj'e  Meredith  does  in  his  novel  "The  Ama/.in<'  Marriajje." 
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piercing,  tlic  saiiu'  adiniriition  for  talent  in  wliatever  lield 
displayed.  The  tiuie-iiononred  alliance  of  dnlness  and 
respectability  lias  had  its  decree  «/«/  from  the  Aniericsui 
press.  Several  of  our  own  journalists  have  had  the  wit  to 
see  and  the  energy  to  adopt  the  hest  featurt  of  the  Amer- 
ican style  ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  distinct  advance  in 
the  raciness  and  readableness  of  some  of  our  hest-known 
journals.  The  "•  Americanisation  of  the  liritisii  j)ress  " 
is  no  hughear  to  stan<l  in  awe  of,  if  only  it  he  canied  on 
with  good  sense  and  discrimination.  We  can  most 
advantagecmsly  exchange  lessons  of  sobriety  and  re- 
straint for  suggestions  of  candour,  humour,  and  point ; 
and  America's  sluire  in  the  form  of  the  ideal  Knglish 
reading  journal  of  the  future  will  [)()ssibly  not  be  the 
smaller. 

The  Nation,  ii  political  and  literary  weekly,  and  the 
religious  or  semi-religious  weekly  journals  like  the  Otit- 
look  and  the  Independent,,  are  superior  U\  anything  we 
have  in  the  same  iienre  :  and  the  high-water  mark  even 
of  the  daily  })olitical  press,  though  not  very  often  attaine*!, 
is  perhaps  almost  on  a  level  with  the  best  in  Europe. 
Uichard  (Irant  White  found  a  richness  in  the  Knglish 
pajx'i-s,  (hie  to  the  far-rea('hing  interests  of  the  Hritish 
em[)ire,  which  made  all  other  journalism  seem  tame  and 
narrow;  but  perhai)s  he  would  nowadays  liesitate  to 
attach  this  stigma  to  the  best  journals  of  New  York. 
And,  in  conclusitm,  we  nuist  not  forget  that  American 
papei's  have  often  lent  all  their  energies  to  the  champion- 
ship of  no])le  causes,  ranging  from  the  enthusiastic  anti- 
slavery  agitation  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  under  II(>race 
Oreeley,  down  to  the  crusade  against  l)ody-snatching,  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  by  the  Press  of  Philadelphia,  and  to 
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tilt!  agitation  in  favour  of  tiic  lioiscs  of  the  Fiftli-aveniu' 
staj^es  so  ixTtinacitnisly  fomented  by  the  humorous  jour- 
nal Life. 

I  cannot  resist  the  teni]>tati(>n  of  printinjij  ]>art  of  a  notice 
of  "  Haedeker's  llandhook  to  the  I'nited  States,''  which  will 
show  the  almost  incredible  lengths  to  which  the  less  cidt- 
ured  scribes  of  the  American  i)ress  carry  their  "  spread- 
ea«^leism '' even  now.  It  is  from  a  journal  published  in  a 
city  of  nearly  10(I,(MM)  inhabitants,  the  capital  (though  not 
the  largest  city)  of  one  of  the  nuwt  important  States  in  the 
Union.     It  is  headed  "  A  l>lin<l  (Juidc  : '" 

It  is  simply  inc<)m|)i"(!h(!iisil)lc  that  an  author  of  .so  much  lit- 
erary merit  in  his  iireparation  of  guidos  to  European  countries 
should  make  the  al)sohite  failure  that  he  has  lii  the  buihlius:  of  :i 
sruide  to  the  United  States  intemled  for  Kuro|)eaii  travellers.  As 
a  guide,  it  is  a  monstrosity,  fully  as  deceptive  and  misleading  in 
its  aims  as  it  is  ridiculous  and  miwortiiy  in  its  criticisms  of  our 
people,  our  customs  and  habitations.  It  is  not  a  guide  in  any 
sense,  but  a  general  tirade;  of  abuse  of  Americans  and  their 
eoimtry ;  a  compilation  of  niean,  uidair  statements;  of  presumed 
facts  that  are  a  tissue  of  transi)areut  falsehoods;  of  comparisons 
with  Europe  an«l  Kuropeans  that  are  odius  {sic).  Baedeker  sees 
very  little  to  connncnd  in  America,  but  a  great  deal  to  criticise, 
and  warns  Europeans  coming  to  this  country  that  they  must  use 
discretion  if  they  expect  to  escape  the  machinations  of  our  people 
and  the  snares  with  which  they  will  be  surrounded.  Any  person 
who  has  ever  travelled  in  Eur()pe  and  America  will  concede  that 
iu  the  United  States  the  tourist  enjoys  better  advantages  in  every 
way  than  he  can  in  Europe.  Our  hotels  possess  by  far  better 
accommodations,  and  none  of  that  "  flunkeyism  "  which  causes 
Americans  to  smile  as  they  witness  it  in  arrival.  Our  railway 
service  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  that  h  Europe.  As  regards 
civility  to  strangers  the  Americans  are  vnequp.lled  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  \\\  antiquity  Europe  excels ;  but  in  natural  picturestpie 
scenery  the  majestic  grandeur  of  our  West  is  so  far  aliead  of 
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anythin;^  to  ho  scon  in  Kuropo,  even  in  beautiful  Swit/eiland, 
that  tlu!  alien  beholder  cannot  but  express  wonder  and  admira- 
tion. IJaeileker  has  made  a  mistake  in  his  attempt  to  underrate 
America  and  Americans,  its  institutions  and  their  customs.  True, 
our  nation  is  in  acrude  state  as  compared  with  tli(>  old  monarcliies 
of  Europe,  l)ut  in  enterprise,  business  qualilieations,  politeness, 
literary  and  scientiilc  attainments,  and  in  fact  all  the  essential 
(pialities  that  ten«l  to  constitute  a  i)eoj)le  and  a  country,  America 
is  away  in  the  advance  of  staid,  old  fo^jjy  (sif)  Kurope,  and 
Baedeker  will  find  nmch  ditViculty  to  eradicate  that  all-important 
fact. 

J  hasten  to  assure  my  Kii<.,'lisli  rciidtM-s  that  this  is  no  fair 
sain[)le  of  transalhuitic  journalism,  and  that  nine  out  of  ten 
of  my  American  acciuaintanccs  would  (h'cni  it  as  uiiiciue  a 
literary  sj)ecinien  as  they  would.  At  tlu^  same  time  I  may 
remind  my  American  readers  that  the  scutcheon  of  .\meri- 
can  journalism  is  not  so  briti^ht  as  it  mi},'ht  he  while 
blots  of  this  kind  occur  on  it,  and  that  it  is  the  blatancy 
of  Americans  of  this  type  that  tends  lo  <,'ive  currency 
to  the  distorted  opini(»n  of  I'ncle  Sam  that  prevails  so 
Avidely  in    I'^urope. 

Perhaps  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  if  I  say  that  this 
review  is  by  no  means  typical  of  the  notice  taken  by 
.Vmerican  journals  of  ''  Maedeker's  Handbook  to  the  Tnited 
States.*'  Whatever  other  defects  wcic  found  in  it,  review- 
ers were  almost  unanimous  in  pronouncinjj;  it  fair  and 
free  from  prejudice.  Indeed,  the  reception  of  the  Hand- 
book by  the  American  ])ress  was  so  much  moi'e  friendly 
than  I  had  any  ri^ht  to  exjject  that  it  has  made  me  feel 
sonui  (pudms  in  writin.ij  this  chai)ter  of  criticism,  while  it 
must  certainly  relieve  me  of  any  })ossible  chart^e  of  a  wish 
to  retaliate. 
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Some  Literary  Straws 

BY  far  tlic  most  |)()|tuliir  iKivcl  of  tlio  I^oiidoii  season 
ol"  1S<»4  uas  "Thr  Maiixinaii,"  l.v  Mr.  Hall 
('ainc.  Its  sale  is  said  to  have  i'eaelie(|  a  I'ah- 
ulous  niiiMhei'  of  thousaiids  <if  ('o[)ies,  and  the 
testimony  <>f  the  laihiie  |»ress  and  the  eireniatini''  lihrarv 
is  nnaninntns  as  to  the  snidcmacy  of  its  voone.  In  the 
I'nited  States  tlu*  favonrite  Itook  of  tlie  year  was  Mr. 
(iectro-e  \)\\  Manrier's  ••  Tiilhy."  To  t\w.  praetienl  and 
prosaic  evi(U'nee  of  the  eaji^er  pnrehase  of  half  a  million 
copies  we  have  to  add  the  more  romantic  honianc  ol'  the 
new  Western  towns  ( Trilhyville  I)  and  j»atent  l)n<;" 
exterminators  named  aft(!r  the  heroine.  It  may,  possi- 
hly,  be  worth  while  examinin*^  the  predominant  (pialities 
of  the  two  hooks  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  liu'lit 
their  similarities  and  difterences  may  throw  npon  the 
i'es[)ective  literary  tastes  of  the  Knylishman  and  the 
American. 

There  has,  I  helieve,  been  no  important  critical  denial 
of  the  rioht  of  *' The  Manxman  "'  to  rank  as  a  "-strong" 
hook.  The  plot  is  drawn  with  consnmmate  skill  —  not 
in  the  sense  of  a  (iahorian-like  uni'avelment  of  mystery, 
but  in  its  organic,  natnral,  inevitable  development,  and 
in  the  abiding  interest  of  its  evolntion.  The  details  are 
worked  in  with  the  most  scrnpulons  care,     liarely,  in 
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in(t<1(M-)i  lictioii,  havf  ccrtaiM  clciih'utal  fraturrs  nt'  tlic 
liiiniaii  iK'iii]^'  ]k>('Ii  displayiMl  with  iiiorc  (Irtcniiinatioii 
and  pathos. 

The  ('(Mitral  nvitlt'  of  tlic  story  -  tiic  conosioii  of  a 
l)rL'(loiniiiaiitly  ii,LClitt>ous  soul  hy  a  repented  hut  hidden 
sin  eulniinatinji!'  in  an  oveiwludniin^'  necessity  of  con- 
fession—  is  so  powerfully  presented  to  us  that  we  for^'et 
all  (piestion  of  ori«(inality  until  our  memory  of  the 
fascinating  [)ages  has  cooled  down.  'I'iien  we  may 
recall  the  resemhlance  of  theme  in  the  recent  nov(d 
entitled  "The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,"  while  we  lind 
the  prototype  of  hoth  these  hooks  in  "  The  Scarlet 
liCtter"  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  has  handled  tlu^ 
problem  with  a  suhtlety  and  haunting  weirdness  to 
which  neither  of  the  l''^nglish  W(>rks  can  lav  anv  (daim. 
As  our  lii-st  interest  in  the  story  farther  cools,  it  may 
occur  to  us  that  the  very  perfection  of  plot  in  "  Tlu! 
•Manxman  ''  gives  it  the  effect  of  a  ''.set  piece  ;"  its  as.so- 
eiation  with  Mr.  Wilson  l?arrett  and  the  hoards  seems 
foreordained.  It  may  seem  to  us  that  there  is  a  little 
forcing  of  the  pathos,  that  a  certain  artiticialitv  pervades 
the  scene.  In  a  word,  we  may  set  down  "  The  Manx- 
man" as  melodrama  -melodrama  at  its  best,  hut  still 
melodrama.  Its  elTects  are  vivid,  positive,  sensational ; 
its  analysis  of  character  is  keen,  hut  hardly  subtle;  it 
appeals  to  the  IJritish  })ul)lic's  love  of  the  obvious,  the 
full-l)looded,  the  thorough-going;  it  runs  on  well-tried 
lines;  it  is  admirable,  but  it  is  not  new. 

"  Trilby  "'  is  a  very  different  book,  and  it  would  be  a 
catholic  palate  indeed  that  would  relish  e(|ually  the 
story  of  the  Paris  grisette  and  the  story  of  the  Manx 
deemster.     In  "  Trilby  "  the  blending  of  the  novel  and 
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tlie  romance,  of  the  real  and  the  fantastic,  is  as  much  of 
a  stnmblin«r-block  to  John  Bull  as  it  is,  foi"  examj)ic,  in 
Il)scn's  "  Lady  from  the  Sea."  "  The  central  idea,"  he 
might  exclaim,  "  is  utterly  extravagant ;  the  transforma- 
tion by  hypnotism  of  the  absoli.  tely  tone-deaf  girl  into 
the  unutterably  })eerless  singer  is  unthinkable  and 
absurd."  The  admirers  of  "•  Trilby "  may  very  well 
grant  tliis,  and  yet  feel  that  their  withers  are  unwrung. 
It  is  not  in  the  hypnotic  device  and  its  working  out  that 
they  find  the  clhirm  of  the  story;  it  is  not  the  [)lot  that 
they  are  mainly  interested  in  :  it  is  not  even  the 
slightly  sentimental  love-story  of  Trilby  and  Little 
Billee.  They  are  willing  to  let  the  whole  framework, 
as  it  were,  of  the  book  go  by  the  board ;  it  is  not  the 
thread  of  the  narrative,  but  the  sketches  and  incidents 
strung  on  it,  that  appeals  to  them.  They  revel  in  the 
fascinating  novelty  and  ingenuousness  of  the  I)u  Man- 
ner vein,  the  art  that  is  superiicially  so  artless,  the 
ex(juisitely  simple  delicacy  of  touch,  the  inimitable  fine- 
ness of  characterisation,  the  constant  suggestion  of  the 
tender  and  true,  the  keen  sense  of  the  [)athetie  in  life 
and  the  humour  that  makes  it  tolerable,  the  lovable 
drollery  that  corrects  the  tendency  to  the  sentimental, 
the  subtle  blending  of  the  strength  of  a  nuiri  with  the 
naivete  of  the  child,  the  andudextrous  familiarity  with 
English  and  French  life,  the  kindliness  of  the  satire, 
the  absence  of  all  straining  for  effect,  the  deep  humanity 
that  i)ervades  the  book  from  cover  to  cover. 

If,  therefore,  we  take  "  The  Manxman  "  and  ''  Trilby  " 
{18  types  of  what  specially  a[)i)eals  to  the  reading  public 
of  England  and  America,  we  should  conclude  that  the 
Englishman  calls  for  strength  and  directness,  the  Amer- 
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icaii  for  delicacy  and  .su<(^estiveness.  The  former  docs 
not  insist  so  much  on  originality  of  theme,  if  the  liand- 
ling  be  but  new  and  clever  ;  there  are  certain  elementary 
passions  and  dramatic  situations  of  which  the  British 
public  never  wearies.  The  American  does  not  clamour 
for  telling  "curtains,"  if  the  character-drawing  be  keen, 
the  convei-sations  fresh,  sparkling,  and  inimorous.  John 
Hull  likes  vividness  and  solidity  of  impasto ;  Jonathan's 
eye  is  often  more  pleasantly  affected  by  a  delicate  grada- 
tion of  half-t(mes.  The  one  desiics  the  downright,  the 
concrete,  the  real ;  the  other  is  titillated  by  the  subtle,  the 
allusive,  the  half-spoken.  Tlie  antithesis  is  ])etween /i-^rr't; 
and  Jinessi%  between  the  palpable  and  the  imjialpable.* 

If  anybody  but  George  l)u  Maurier  could  have  written 
"  Trilbv,"  it  seems  to  me  it  would  have  been  an  Amer- 
ican  rather  than  a  full-blooded  Englishman.  The  keen- 
ness of  the  American  a])preciation  of  the  book  corresponds 
to  elements  in  the  American  nature.  The  Anglo-French 
blend  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  literary  genius  finds  iieai'cr 
analogues  in  American  literature  than  in  either  English 
or  French. 

•I  confess  I  slioukl  have  I'elt  myself  011  >till  tirnicr  groiiml  in  niakin;(  the 
above  comparison  if  I  liad  been  able  to  select  "Peter  Ibbetson"  instead  of 
"Trilby"  as  the  American  favourite.  It  is  distinctly  the  finest,  the  i  lost  char- 
acteristic, anil  the  most  convincin<x  of  Mr.  I»n  Manrier's  novels,  thon;;h  it  is 
easy  (o  sec  wliy  it  did  not  enjoy  such  a  "  boom  "  as  its  successor.  In  "  Peter 
Ibbetson  "  our  moral  sense  docs  not  feel  outra;red  bv  the  fact  of  the  sympathy 
we  have  to  extend  to  a  man-slayer;  \vc  are  made  to  feel  that  a  man  may  kill 
his  fellow  in  a  moment  of  ungovernable  anil  not  unrij^htcous  wrath  without 
losinj;  his  fundamental  jroodness.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  I)u 
Maurier  fails  to  convert  ns  to  belief  in  the  possil)ility  of  such  a  character  as 
Trilby,  and  fails  to  make  us  wholly  sympathise  with  his  pieans  in  her  praise.  It 
seems  psycholof,ncally  impossible  for  a  woman  to  sin  so  repeatedly  as  Trili)y, 
and  so  apparently  without  any  overwhelniinjj  temptation,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  to  retain  her  essential  purity.  It  is  a  prostitution  of  the  word  "  love"  to 
excuse  Trilby's  temporary  amourettes  with  a  "quia  inultum  ainavit," 
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The  hest  writing  of  our  Americiiu  cousins  has,  of 
coui"se,  nuich  that  it  sliares  with  our  own,  much  that  is 
purely  English  in  source  and  inspiration.  Longfellow, 
for  instance,  might  almost  have  been  an  Englishman,  and 
his  great  })opularity  in  England  probably  owed  nothing 
to  the  attraction  exercised  by  the  unfamiliar.  IMie  Eng- 
lish traits,  moi'eover,  are  often  readily  discernil>le  even  in 
those  works  that  smack  most  of  the  soil.  When,  however 
we  seek  the  differentiating  marks  of  American  literitn.t', 
we  find  that  many  of  them  are  also  characteristics  of 
the  writings  of  Mr.  I)u  Maurier,  while  they  are  much  less 
conspicuous  in  those  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  Among  such 
marks  are  its  freshness  and  spontaneity,  untrannnelled 
by  authority  or  tradition  :  its  courage  in  tackling  [)rol)- 
lenis  elsewhere  tabooed  ;  its  breezy  intrepidity,  rooted 
half  in  conscious  will  and  half  in  naive  ignorance.  Be- 
sides these,  we  lind  features  that  we  should  hardly  have 
expected  on  a  prion'  grounds.  A  wideness  of  sweep  and 
elemental  greatn^^ss  in  pro[)ortion  to  the  natural  majesty 
of  the  huge  new  continent  are  hardly  ])resent;  Walt 
Whitman  remains  an  isolated  phenomenon.  Instead,  we 
Mu^et  in  the  best  American  literature  an  almost  aristo- 
cratic (hiintiness  and  feeling  for  the  refined  and  select. 
As  <-onr[)a''ed  with  the  British  school,  the  loading  Amer- 
ican school  is  marked  by  an  increased  delicacy  of  finesse, 
a  tendency  to  refine  and  refine,  a  [)erhaps  exaggerated 
dread  of  the  platitude  and  the  conunonplace,  a  fondness 
foi"  analysis,  a  [)reference  f()r  character  over  event,  an 
avoidance  of  absolutely  untem[>ered  seriousness  and 
solidity.  Mr.  Bryce  notes  that  the  verdicts  of  the  best 
literary  cindes  of  the  I'nited  States  often  seem  to  "pro- 
ceed from  a  more  delicate  and  symi)athetic  insight  "  than 
ours. 
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Tliis  fastidiousness  of  tliu   hest  writcivs  and  critics  of 
America  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  existence 


of 


an 


enorm;>us    chiss    of    half-educated   readeis,    who 


devour  the  kind  of  '•  liteiature  "  providtd  for  tlieni,  and 
batten  in  their  various  dej^nves  on  tlie  procbictions  of 
Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  Miss  Laura  .lean  Lil)bcv,  or  tlie  Sini- 
<la//  ]V(tr- Whoop.  The  evohition  of  dcin(»(iacy  in  tlie 
literary  sphere  is  exactly  analogous  to  its  coui-se  in  tlic 
political  spliere.     In  both  there  is  the  same  tendency  to 


go 


too  far,  to  overturn  the  good  and  leoitimate  authority 


as  well  as  the  bad  and  o[)[)ressive ;  both  arc  apt.  t<»  use 
the  homely  German  proverb,  '"to  throw  the  baby  out  of 
the  bath  along  with  the  diily  water."'  This  hwk  of  dis- 
i-rimination  leads  to  the  rushing  in  of  fools  where  aniicls 
might  well  fear  to  tread.  All  sorts  of  men  try  to  writ'i 
books,  and  all  sorts  of  men  think  tlicy  arc  able  to  judge 
them.  The  old  standard  of  authority  is  overthrown,  and 
for  a  time  no  other  takes  its  [)lace  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  reading  [)ublic.  This  state  of  affaii-s  is,  however,  by 
no  means  one  that  need  make  us  des[)iiir  of  the  literary 
future  of  America.  It  reminds  me  of  the  mental  con- 
dition of  a  kindly  American  tourist  who  once  called  at 
our  otlice  in  liei[)sic  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  cori'cc- 
tions  he  had  made  on  ••  Baedckt-r's  Handbooks''  durinu" 
his  peregrination  of  iCurojx'.  "•  Ileic,"  he  said,  '"•is  one 
error  which  I  am  absolutely  sui'c  of  :  you  call  this  a 
statue  of  Minerva:  but  I  know  thiii's  wi'ong,  because  I 
saw  Pdllas  carved  on  the  pedestal  !  *"  When  I  told  this 
tale  to  lMit>lish  friends,  thev  saw  in  it  nothin*'-  but  a 
proof  of  the  colossal  ignorance  of  the  travelling  Amer- 
ican. To  my  mind,  however,  it  redounded  more  to  the 
credit  of  America  than  to  its  discredit.     It  showed  that 
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Americans  of  defective  education  felt  llie  need  of  cult- 
ure and  spared  no  pains  to  procure  it.  A  London 
tradesman  with  the  e(hication  of  my  Ameiican  friend 
would  prohal)ly  never  extend  his  ideas  of  travelling  he- 
yond  Margate,  or  at  most  a  week's  excursion  to  ''  Parry." 
But  this  indefatigahle  tourist  had  visited  all  the  chief 
galleries  of  Kuro[)e,  and  had  douhtless  greatly  improved 
his  taste  in  art  and  educated  his  sense  of  the  refined  and 
l)eautiful,  even  though  his  hook-learning  had  not  taught 
him  that  the  same  goddess  might  have  two  different 
names. 

The  application  of  this  anecdote  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  American  literature  is  ohvious.  The  jrieat  fact 
is  that  there  is  an  enormous  crowd  t)f  readers,  and  the 
great  hope  is  that  they  will  eventually  work  their  way 
up  through  Miss  Laura  Jean  Lihhey  to  heights  of  purer 
jiir.  America  has  not  so  much  degraded  a  previously 
existing  lit(;rary  palate  as  given  a  taste  of  some  sort  to 
those  who  under  old-world  conditions  might  never  have 
come  to  it.  Ii;  American  literature  as  in  American  life 
we  find  all  the  phenomena  of  a  transition  [)erIod  —  all 
the  symptoms  that  might  beex[)ected  from  the  extraordi- 
nary mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new,  the  chihllike  and 
the  knowing,  the  past  and  the  piesent,  in  this  Land  of 
Contrasts.  The  startling  difference  l)et\veen  the  best 
and  the  worst  writers  is  often  reflected  in  dift'erent 
works  by  the  same  author:  or  a  I'cal  and  strong  natural 
talent  for  writing  will  he  found  conjoined  with  an  ex- 
traordinary lack  of  education  and  ti'aining.  An  excel- 
lent piece  of  English  — i)ithy,  forcible,  and  even  elegant 
—  will  often  shatter  on  some  sini[)le  grannnatical  reef, 
such  as  the  use  of  "  as  "  for  "  that  "  (_''  he  did  not  know 
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as  lie  I'ould" ),  or  of  the  i)liiriil  for  tlu'  .siiio'uliir  ("a  long 
ways  off  "  ).  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen,  tlie  author  of  a  series 
of  refined  and  delicately  worded  ronianees,  eaii  write 
such  i)hrases  as  '■"In  a  voice  neither  could  scarce  hear" 
and  ''Shakt-  hands  with  nie  aiul  tell  me  good-by."' 
("The  Choir  Invisible,"  pp.  222,  21>7.) 

I  know  not  whether  the  phrase  •'  was  ijfraduated," 
api)lied  not  to  a  vernier,  but  to  a  student,  be  legitimate 
or  not ;  it  is  certainly  so  used  by  the  l)est  Anierit-an 
writei's.  Another  common  American  idiom  that  sounds 
([Ueer  to  British  ears  is,  "' The  minutes  were  ordered 
printed"  (for  "to  be  printed").  Mis(piotations  and  mis- 
use of  foreign  phrases  are  terribly  rife  ;  and  even  so 
spirited  and  entertaining  a  writer  as  Miss  F.  (".  liaylor 
will  write:  "This  .leiiny,  with  the  cuprit  Jc  rescalter 
of  lier  sex,  had  at  once  <liviiied  and  resented"  ("On 
Both  Sides,"  j».  2t>).  In  the  same  way  one  is  constantly 
appalled  in  convei-sation  by  hearing  college  graduates 
say  "  acrost "  for  "across"  and  making  other  "bad 
breaks"  which  in  Kngland  could  not  be  conjoined  with 
an  e'puil  amount  of  culture  and  education. 

The  extreme  fastidiousness  and  dcli'acy  of  the  lead- 
ing \merican  writci-s,  as  above  referr»'d  to,  may  be  to  a 
larr;e  extent  accounted  for  bv  an  inevitable  reaction 
aLjainst  the  <jeneral  tendenc\  to  the  cai'cless  and  tlie 
slipshod,  and  is  thus  in  itn  way  as  signiticitiit  and  natural 
a  result  of  existing  conditions  as  an\  other  feature  of 
American  litei'ature.  I'erhaj)s  a  secondary  cause  of  this 
type  of  writing  may  be  looked  for  in  the  fact  that  so  fai' 
the  spiritof  New  Kngland  has  dominated  American  liter- 
ature. E\cn  those  writei's  of  the  South  and  West  who 
an   freshest  in  their  material  and  \  chicle  are  still  pernie- 
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uted  by  the  lone,  i\\v  t('inj)ei',  tlie  method,  the  ideals,  of 
the  New  Kiiglaiid  school.  And  certuiidy  Allihoiie's 
dictionary  of  authoix  shows  that  an  enormous  j)ro[)()r- 
tion  of  American  writei-s  are  to  this  day  of  New 
England  origin  or  descent. 

Among  living  American  writeix  the  two  whose  names 
occur  most  sp(mtaneously  to  the  mind  as  typical  exam- 
ples are,  perhai)s,  Henry  James  and  W.  I),  llowells. 
Of  these  the  former  lias  identified  himself  so  much  with 
European  life  and  has  devoted  himself  so  largely  t(» 
Eui'opean  subjects  that  we,  perhaps,  miss  to  some 
extent  the  American  atmosphere  in  his  works,  though 
he  undoubtedly  possesses  the  American  (piality  of  work- 
manship in  a  very  high  degree.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  his  touch  is  indisputably  American,  while  his  acces- 
sories, liis  sta^'ai/e,  are  cosmopolitan.  His  American 
hand  has  become  dyed  to  that  it  works  in.  This,  how- 
ever, is  more  true  of  his  later  than  of  his  earlier  works. 
That  im[)erishable  little  classic  "  Daisy  Miller"  is  a  very 
ex(piisite  and  typical  specimen  of  the  American  suggest- 
iveness  of  style  ;  indeed,  as  I  have  hinted  (^Chapter  IV.), 
its  sufrarestiveness  almost  overshot  the  mark  and  re- 
quired  the  ex[)lanation  of  a  dramatic;  key.  His  dislike 
of  the  obvious  and  the  commonplace  sometimes  leads 
Mr.  James  to  become  artiticial  and  even  obscure,^  but  at 
its  l)est  his  style  is  as  perspicuous  as  it  is  distinguished, 
lUirity.  jjud  subtle  :  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  living 
artist  in  words  who  can  give  his  admiteis  so  rare  u  liter- 
ary pleiis^ure  in  mere  excjuisiteness  of  workmanship. 


1  IIi«  extra«rilinaiy  article  on  (}eoi<>e  Dii  Aluurier  in  H-arp' r's  MmiazUie  for 
September.  iS97,  is,  ivrhtip-;,  sd  I'mi'  as  style  is  coiiccriiei,  a*  ;rlariiijjr  an  oxam- 
pie  or  tt.o»  mw  to  do  it  as  cau  be  I'ound  in  the  niiitfc  of  Ainericau  letters. 
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Mr.  Howells,  luilikL'  Mr.  .lames,  is  purely  mid  exclu- 
sively American,  in  his  style  as  in  his  subject,  in  his 
main  themes  as  in  his  incidental  illustrations,  in  his 
spirit,  his  temperament,  his  point  of  view.  No  one  has 
written  more  pleasantly  of  Venice ;  but  just  as  surely 
there  is  a  something  in  his  V^enetian  sketches  which  no 
one  but  an  American  could  have  put  there.  ]\Ir.  James 
may  be  as  patriotic  a  citizen  of  the  (ireat  Republic,  but 
there  is  not  so  much  tangible  evidence  of  the  fact  in  his 
writings  ;  Mr.  Howells  may  be  as  cosmopolitan  in  his 
sympathies  as  Mr.  James,  but  his  writings  alone  would 
hardly  justify  the  inference.  Mr.  Howells  also  possesses 
a  honhmnic,  a  geniality,  a  good-natiu'e  veiled  by  a  slight 
mask  of  cynicism,  that  may  l)e  pei-sonal,  but  which 
strikes  one  as  also  a  characteristic  American  trait.  Mr. 
James  is  not,  I  hasten  to  say,  the  reverse  of  this,  but  he 
shows  a  coolness  in  his  treatment,  a  lordly  indifference 
to  the  fate  of  his  creations,  an  almost  pitiless  keenness 
of  analysis,  which  savour  a  little  more  of  an  end-of-the- 
century  Euroi)eaii  than  of  a  young  and  genial  democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  Howells  is,  perhaps,  not  always  so  well  ap[)reci- 
ated  in  his  own  country  as  he  deserves  —  and  this  in 
spite  of  tlie  facts  that  his  novels  are  widely  read  and  his 
name  is  in  all  the  magazines.  What  I  mean  is,  that  in 
the  conversation  of  the  cultured  circles  of  Boston  or 
New  York  too  much  stress  is  apt  to  be  laid  on  the 
[trosaic  and  connnonplace  character  of  his  matei'ials. 
There  are,  perhaps,  uiuisually  good  reasons  for  this 
point  of  view.  Crom well's  wife  and  daughtei's  would 
prol)ably  prefer  t(»  have  liim  painted  wartless,  but  [)os- 
terity  wants  him  warts  and  all.     So  those  to  whom  the 
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average  —  the  r^r^  average  —  American  is  an  every -day 
and  all-day  oecnrrence  cannot  ahide  him  in  their  litera- 
tnre ;  while  we  who  are  removed  hy  the  ocean  of  space 
can  enjoy  these  pictnres  of  connnon  life,  as  enahling  ns, 
better  than  any  idealistic  romance  or  stndy  of  tlie  rare 
and  extraordinary,  to  realise  the  life  of  oni-  American 
cousins.  To  those  who  can  read  between  the  lines  with 
any  discretion,  I  shonld  say  that  novels  like  '"''  Silas 
Lapham"  and  "A  Modern  Instance"  will  give  a  clearer 
idea  of  American  chaiacter  and  tendencies  than  any 
other  contemporary  works  of  iictioii  :  to  those  who  can 
read  between  the  lines  —  for  it  is  obvions  that  the 
commonplace  and  the  slightly  vnlgar  no  more  exhanst 
the  field  of  society  in  the  I'nited  States  than  elsewhere. 
Bnt  to  me  Mr.  Howells,  even  when  in  liis  most  realistic 
and  sordid  vein,  always  .'<?/////f^s^s•  the  ideal  and  the  noble  ; 
the  reveixe  of  the  medal  proclaims  londly  that  it  fs  the 
revei'se,  and  that  there  is  an  ol)vei-se  of  a  very  different 
kind  to  be  seen  by  those  who  will  tnrn  the  coin.  It  seems 
to  me  that  no  very  great  paheontological  skill  is  neces- 
sary to  reeonstrnct  the  whole  frame  of  the  animal  from 
the  portion  that  Mr.  Howells  sets  np  for  ns.  His  novels 
remind  me  of  those  ma])s  of  a  limited  area  which  indi- 
cate very  clearly  what  lies  beyond,  by  arrows  on  their 
margins.  In  nothing  docs  Mr.  Howells  more  clearly 
show  his  '"  Americanism  "  than  in  his  almost  divinely 
sympathetic  and  tolerant  attitnde  towards  commonplace, 
erring,  vnlgar  hnmanity.  "  Ah,  poor  leal  life,  which  I 
love  !  "  he  writes  somewhere  ;  '*  can  I  make  othei-s  share 
the  delight  I  find  in  thy  foolish  and  insipid  face  ! " 
We  mnst  remember  in  readino-  him  his  own  theorv  of 
tlie    dnty  of   the  novelist.     "  I  am  extremeh    op[)osed 
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to  wluit  we  call  ideal  eluiracters.  I  tliink  tlieir  por- 
trayal is  mischievous;  it  is  altogether  ott'ensive  to  me 
as  an  artist,  and,  as  far  as  the  morality  i^oes,  T  helieve 
that  when  an  artist  tries  to  create  an  ideal  he  mixes 
some  truth  up  with  a  vast  deal  of  sentimentality,  and 
produces  something  that  is  extremely  noxious  as  well  as 
nauseous.  I  think  that  no  man  can  consistently  portray 
a  prohahle  type  of  human  character  without  heing  useful 
to  his  readei's.  When  he  endeavoi-s  to  create  something 
higher  than  that,  he  plays  the  fool  himself  and  tempts 
his  readei's  to  folly.  He  tempts  young  men  and  women 
to  try  to  form  themselves  upon  models  that  would  he 
detestable  in  life,  if  they  were  ever  found  there." 

Perhai)s  the  delicacy  of  Mr.  Ifowells'  touch  and  the 
gentle  subtlety  of  his  satire  are  nowhere  better  illus- 
trated than  in  the  little  drawing-room  "  farces  "  of  which 
he  fre(|uently  publishes  one  in  an  American  magazine 
about  Christmas  time.  I  call  them  farces  because  he 
himself  applies  that  name  to  them  ;  but  these  dainty 
little  comediettas  contain  none  of  the  rollicking  (jualities 
which  the  word  usually  connotes  to  English  eai-s.  They 
have  all  the  finesse  of  the  best  French  work  of  the  kind, 
combined  with  a  purity  of  atmosphere  and  of  intent  that 
we  are  apt  to  claim  as  Anglo-Saxon,  and  which,  perhaps, 
is  especia'-  characteristic  of  America.  One  is  tired  of 
hearing,  in  this  connection,  of  the  blush  that  rises  to 
the  innocent  girl's  cheek  ;  but  why  should  even  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  past  the  age  of  blushing  not  also 
enjoy  humour  uns[)iced  by  even  a  suggestion  of  lubricity  ? 
The  ''•  Mikado  "  and  "  IMnafore  "  have  done  yeoman's 
service  in  displacing  the  meretricious  delights  of  Offen- 
bach and  Lecocci :  and   Ilowells'    little  [lieccs  yield  an 
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ex(iiiisit(',  thoiiL;li  iiiiiocciit,  cnjoynu'iit  to  those  wliose 
tJiHte  ill  laiccs  has  not  liccii  tashioiicd  and  spoih'd  l)y 
C'liiiiisy  Hiiolisli  adai)tatioiis  or  imitations  ot"  intriguing 
l('i'i'rs-(/c-rii/i'<ii(^  and  to  those  who  do  not  associate  the 
name  ot"  farce  with  hoi-se-jihiy  and  })ractical  joking. 
'I'hey  form  tlie  hest  illustration  of  what  has  heeii  de- 
.scri))ed  as  Mr.  Ilowells'  "  method  of  occasionally  opening 
up  to  the  reaihn'  through  the  hewilderiiigly  intricate 
mazes  of  liis  dialogue  (dear  perceptions  of  tlie  true  values 
of  liis  characters,  imitating  thus  the  actual  trick  of  life, 
which  can  safely  he  depended  on  to  now  and  then  exi)ose 
meanings  tliat  words  have  cleverly  served  the  purpose 
of  concealing."  If  I  hesitate  to  call  them  comediettas 
"in  porcelain,"  it  is  l)ecause  the  suggested  analogy  falls 
short,  owing  to  the  greater  reconditeiufss,  the  purer  intel- 
lectual (pialitv,  of  Mr.  Ilowells"  humour  as  compared 
Avith  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's.  So  intensely  American  in 
([uality  ar(^  these  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mi's. 
Willis  Camphell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  their  friends, 
that  it  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  they  miHit  almost 
be  used  as  touchstones  for  the  advisability  of  a  visit 
to  the  United  States.  If  you  can  aj)i)reciate  and  enjoy 
these  farces,  go  to  America  by  all  means  ;  you  will  have 
a  "good  time."  If  you  cannot,  better  stay  at  home, 
luiless  your  motive  is  merely  one  of  l)ase  mechanic 
necessity ;  you  will  find  the  American  atmosphere  a 
little  too  rare. 

A  recent  phase  of  Mr.  Howells"  activity  —  that,  namely, 
in  which,  like  Mr.  AVilliam  Morris,  he  has  boldly  risked 
his  re[)uta,tion  as  a  literary  artist  in  order  to  es])ouse 
unpopular  social  causes  of  whose  justice  he  is  con- 
vinced —  will  interest  all  who  have  hearts  to  feel  as  well 
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as  hriiins  to  think.  lie  iiiiuUi  liis  t'junu  l)y  coiisuininiitcly 
artistic  work,  addressed  to  tiu;  daintiest  of  literary 
palates;  and  yet  in  sueli  hooks  as  "A  Hazard  of  Xew 
Fortunes  "  and  "  A  Traveller  from  Altruria  "  lu;  has  eon- 
seientionsly  taken  up  the  defenet!  and  {)roj)anation  of  a 
form  of  socialism,  without  hhuichinn'  hefore  the  e[)i(aire 
who  demands  his  literaturt'  •*  neat "  or  tlui  Philistine 
househohler  who  hrands  all  socialistic  writings  as 
dangerous.  Mi-.  Ilowells,  however,  knows  his  })ul)lic  ; 
and  the  reforminj;'  element  in  him  cannot  but  rejoice  at 
the  hearinj^  he  lias  won  throuirh  its  artistic  counterpart. 
No  one  of  his  literary  brethren  of  any  importance  has, 
so  far  as  1  know,  enmlated  his  coui'age  in  this  [)articular. 
Some,  like  Mr.  liellamy,  have  made  a  reputation  l)y  their 
socialistic  writings;  none  has  liskt'd  so  magniticent  a 
structure  already  built  u[)  on  a  purely  artistic  founda- 
tion. It  is  mainly  on  account  of  this  phase  of  his  work, 
in  which  he  has  not  foi-saken  his  art,  but  makes  it  '•'•  the 
expression  of  his  whole  life  and  the  thought  and  feeling 
mature  life  has  brt)Ught  to  him,"  that  Mr.  Ilowells  has 
been  claimed  as  the  American  novelist,  the  best  delinea- 
tor of  American  life.^ 

Mr.  Ilowells  the  poet  is  not  nearly  so  well  known  as 
Mr.  Ilowells  the  novelist ;  and  there  are  doubtless  many 
European  students  of  .Vmerican  literature  who  are  un- 
aware of  the  extremely  characteristic  work  he  has  done 
in  verse.  The  accomplished  critic,  Mr.  R.  IT.  Stoddard, 
writes    thus  of    a  volume   of  poems    published    by   Mr. 

•  Perhaps  Mr.  Georf^c  W.  Ciiblc  is  cntitleil  to  rank  with  Mr.  Ilowells  in  this 
respect  as  a  man  wiio  refused  to  dis^^uiso  his  moral  convictions  behind  his 
literary  art,  and  llius  infallihly  and  with  full  consciousness  imperilled  his  popu- 
larity amonjj  his  own  people. 
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IIowcUh  !ilx)iit  tliree  yeai"s  ago:'  ** There  is  something 
here  which,  if  not  new  in  American  poetry,  hsus  never 
l)efore  made  itself  so  manifest  there,  never  l)efore 
declared  itself  with  snch  vivacity  and  force,  the  process 
hy  which  it  emerged  from  emotion  and  clothed  itself  in 
speech  lieing  so  nndiscovemhle  hy  critical  analysis  that 
it  seems,  lus  Matthew  Arnold  said  of  some  of  Words- 
worth's poetry,  jis  if  Natnre  took  the  pen  from  his  hand 
and  wrote  in  his  stead  "  These  poems  are  all  short, 
and  their  titles  (smth  as  -  What  Shall  It  Profit?"  "The 
Si)hinx,"  "  If,"  "  To-nh>rrovv, '  "  (iood  Society,"  "  Equal- 
ity," "Heredity,"  and  «(»  forth)  sufficiently  indicate 
that  they  do  not  rank  si:  long  the  lighter  trillings  with 
the  muse.  Their  ahiding  sense  of  an  awful  and  inevi- 
tahle  fatt^  their  keen  realisation  of  the  startling  con- 
tnists  l)etween  wealth  and  i)overty,  their  symholical 
grasp  on  the  great  realities  of  life  and  death,  and  the 
consummate  skill  o'  the  artistic  setting  are  all  pervaded 
with  something  that  recalls  the  paintings  of  Mr.  (J.  F. 
Watts  ()!•  the  visions  of  Miss  ( )live  Schreiner.  One  spec- 
imen can  alone  l)e  given  here : 

"  The  Hewildered  Guest 

"  I  was  not  asked  if  I  should  liko  to  come. 
I  have  not  seen  my  host  here  since  I  came, 
Or  had  a  word  of  welcome  in  his  name. 
Some  say  that  we  shall  never  see  him,  and  some 
That  we  shall  see  him  elsewhere,  and  then  know 
Why  we  were  bid.     IIow  long  I  am  to  stay 
I  have  not  the  least  notion.     None,  they  say. 
Was  ever  told  when  he  should  come  or  go. 

•"Stops  of  Various  QuilU,"  hy  \V,  D.  Ilowells  (lUrpcr  A  Brothel's,  New 
York,  1895). 
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But  every  now  arnl  then  there  bursts  upon 

The  song  and  mirth  :i  himontable  noise, 

A  sound  of  shrieks  and  sobs,  that  strikes  our  Joys 

Dumb  in  our  bresists;  and  then,  someone  is  gone. 

They  say  we  meet  him.     None  knows  where  <»r  when. 

We  know  we  shall  not  meet  him  here  again." 


Mr.  Howells  lias,  naturally  enough,  the  ilefects  of  hia 
qualities;  and  if  it  were  my  purpose  here  to  i)resent  an 
exhaustive  study  of  his  writings,  nitiier  than  merely  to 
toueh  lightly  upon  his  "Ameriean"  charaeteristies,  it 
wimld  l)edesirahle  to  consider  some  of  these  in  this  place. 
In  his  desire  to  avoid  the  merely  pompous  he  sometimes 
falls  uito  the  really  trifling.  His  love  of  analysis  runs 
away  with  him  at  times  ;  and  i>arts  of  sueii  lM>oks  as 
"A  World  of  Chance"  must  weary  all  Imt  his  most  un- 
diseriminating  admireix.  His  self-restraint  sometimes 
disappoints  us  of  a  vivid  colour  or  a  pjussionate  throl) 
which  we  feel  to  he  our  due.  Ilis  humour  and  his  satire 
occasionally  [kuss  fnnn  the  Hue  to  tiie  thin. 

It  is,  however,  with  Mr.  Howells  in  his  capacity  of 
literary  critics  alone  that  my  disai)pointment  is  too  great 
to  allow  of  silence.  For  the  ex(iuisiteness  of  a  writer 
like  Mr.  Heiuy  James  he  has  the  keenest  insight,  the 
warmest  appreciation.  His  thorough-going  conviction 
in  the  prime  necessity  of  realism  even  leads  him  (mt  of 
his  way  to  connnend  Gahrielo  d'Aiuiunzitt,  in  whom 
some  of  us  can  detect  little  l»ut  a  more  than  Z«>laes(jue 
coai'seness  with  a  total  lack  of  Zola's  genius,  insight, 
purpose,  or  i)hiloso[>hy.  Hut  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  a 
Thaekemy  or  a  Scott,  his  attitude  is  one  that,  to  put  it 
in  the  most  complimentary  form  that  1  can  think  of  re- 
minds us  strongly  of  Homeric  <lro\vsiness.    The  virtue  of 
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JaiiKvs  is  one  tliinj^  and  tlit*  virtiUM>f  St-ott  is  another; 
l)nt  siii't'ly  a<hniratiun  for  both  does  not  make  too  un- 
reasonahle  a  demand  on  catlioHeity  of  palate?  Mr. 
Ilowells  eoukl  never  write  himself  down  an  ass,  Imt 
snrely  in  his  eritieism  of  the  "  Wizard  of  the  North  "  he 
has  written  himself  <lown  Jis  one  whose  literary  ereed  is 
narrower  than  his  human  heart.  The  school  of  which 
Mr.  Henry  James  is  a  most  acconii)lished  member  has 
added  more  than  one  exciuisite  new  ilavour  to  the  ban- 
(|uet  of  letteix :  but  it  may  well  be  (juestioned  whether 
a  ta.ste  for  these  may  not  be  juciuired  at  too  dear  a  cost 
if  it  lu'cessitates  a  loss  of  relish  for  the  steady  good 
sense,  the  power  (»f  historic  realisation,  the  rich  human- 
ity, and  the  marvellously  fertile  imagination  of  Walter 
Scott.  It  is  not,  I  hope,  ja  merely  national  prejudice 
that  makes  me  oppose  Mr.  llowells  in  this  point,  though, 
perha[)s,  there  is  a  touch  of  remonstrance  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  that  great  novelist  seems  to  have  no  use  for 
the  hriton  in  his  works  except  as  a  foil  or  a  butt  for  his 
American  chaiactei-s. 

In  considering  Mr.  llowells  sis  an  exponent  of  Ameri- 
canism in  literature,  we  have  left  him  in  an  attitude 
abnost  of  AmerieanHs  contra  munJum  —  at  any  rate  in  the 
p<»sture  of  one  wIkj  is  so  entirely  aUsoibed  by  his  delight 
in  the  contemporary  and  national  existence  around  him 
as  to  be  i)artially  blind  to  claims  separated  from  him  by 
tracts  of  time  and  space.  My  next  example  of  the 
American  in  literature  is,  I  think,  to  the  full  as  national 
a  type  as  Mr.  llowells,  though  her  Americanism  is 
shown  rather  in  subjective  character  than  in  objective 
theme.  Miss  Emily  Dickinson  is  still  a  name  so  un- 
familiar to   English  readere  that  I  may  be  pardoned  a 
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few  lilies  of  Inograpliieal  ex[)laiiati()ii.  Slie  was  Ixnii  in 
1880,  the  daiigliter  of  tiie  leading  lawyer  of  Amherst,  a 
siiiall  and  quiet  town  of  New  Kiigland,  delightfully 
situated  on  a  hill,  looking  out  over  the  liiidiilating 
woods  of  the  Conneetieut  valley.  It  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  Knglish  Marlborough,  and  like  it  owes  itxS  dis- 
tinctive tone  to  the  presence  of  an  important  ednea- 
tioiial  institute,  Amhei-st  College  being  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  worthiest  of  the  smaller  American  colleges. 
In  this  (juiet  little  spot  Miss  Dickinson  spent  the  whole 
of  her  life,  and  even  to  its  limited  soiietyshe  was  almost 
as  invisible  as  a  cloistered  nunexcei>t  for  her  appearances 
at  an  annual  reception  given  by  her  father  to  the  digni- 
taries of  the  town  and  college.  There  was  no  definite 
reason  either  in   her  olivsical  or  mt^ntal    health   f* 
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life  of  extraordinarv  seclusion  ;  it  seems  io  have  bee 
simply  the  natural  outcome  of  a  singularly  introspective 
temperament.  She  rarely  showed  ov  spoke  of  her  poems 
to  any  but  one  or  two  intimate  friends:  only  three  or 
four  were  published  (hiring  her  lifetime;  and  it  was 
with  considerable  surprise  that  her  relatives  found,  on 
her  death  in  ISHO,  a  large  mass  of  poetical  remains, 
finished  and  unfinished.  A  consiih'iable  selection  from 
them  has  been  j)ublished  in  three  little  volumes,  edited 
with  tender  appreciation  by  two  of  her  frit'uds.  Mi's. 
Mabel  Loomis  Todd  and  Col.  T.  \V.  IliirLnnson. 
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ms  are  all   in  Ivrical  form  —  if  the  word  form 


may  be  aj>plied  to  her  utter  disreganl  of  all  metrical 
conventions.  Her  lines  are  rugged  and  her  expressi«)ns 
wayward  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  but  "  her  vei-ses  all 
show  a  strange  cadence  of  iiiiiei'  rhythmical  nnisic,"  and 
the  "  thought-rhymes"  which  she  often   substitutes   for 
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the  more  regulsir  jtssoiiaiu'cs  ai)[)eal  "to  an  unrecognistMl 
NiMise  more  elusive  than  hearing"  (Mi-s.  Todd).  In 
this  eurious  divergenee  from  established  rules  of  N'ei-se 
Miss  Dickinson  may  1k3  likened  to  Walt  Whitman, 
whom  she  diffei's  from  in  every  other  particular,  and 
notiibly  in  her  pithiness  sus  o[>[tosed  to  his  diffuseness ; 
but  with  her  we  feel  in  the  strongest  way  that  her  mode 
is  natural  and  unsougjit,  utterly  free  fmm  affectation, 
posing,  or  self-consciousness. 

Colonel  Iligginson  rightly  finds  her  nearest  anfilogue 
in  William  Hlake;  but  this  "  nearest "  is  far  from  iden- 
tity. While  t^^'iiderly  feminine  in  her  sympathy  for  suffer- 
ing, her  love  of  nature,  her  loyalty  to  her  friends,  she  is 
in  expression  the  most  unfeminine  of  poets.  The  usual 
feminine  imi)ulsiveness  and  full  expression  of  emotion  is 
replaced  in  her  by  an  extraordinary  condensation  of 
phrase  and  feeling.  In  her  lettei-s  we  find  the  eternal 
womanly  in  her  yearning  love  for  her  friends,  her  brood- 
ing anxiety  and  sympathy  for  the  few  lives  closely  in- 
tertwined with  her  own.  In  her  poems,  however,  one  is 
rather  impressed  with  the  deei)  well  of  poetic  insight 
and  feeling  from  which  she  draws,  but  never  unre- 
servedly. In  spite  f)f  frequent  strange  exaggemtion  of 
phnise  one  is  always  conscious  of  a  fund  of  reserve  force. 
The  subjects  of  her  poems  are  few,  but  the  piercing 
delicacy  and  depth  of  vision  with  which  she  turned  from 
death  and  eternity  to  nature  and  to  love  make  us  feel 
the  presence  of  that  rare  thing,  genius.  Mel's  is  a 
wondeH'ul  instance  of  the  way  in  which  genius  can  dis- 
pense with  experience ;  she  sees  more  by  i)ure  intuition 
than  othei-s  distil  from  the  serried  facts  of  an  eventful 
life.     Perhai)s,  in  one  of  her  own  phmses,  she  is  "  too 
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intrinsic  for  renown,"  but  she  lisis  jii)peiiled  st.ongly  to  a 
8ur[)risingly  large  luind  ot  readeiN  in  the  Tnited  States, 
and  it  seems  to  me  will  always  hold  her  audience.  Those 
who  admit  Miss  Dickinson's  tjilent,  but  deny  it  to  Ije 
poetry,  may  be  referred  to  Thoreau's  saying  that  no  defini- 
tion of  poetry  can  be  given  which  the  true  poet  will  not 
somewhere  sometime  brush  iwide.  It  is  a  new  depart- 
ure, and  the  writer  in  the  Nation  (Oct.  10,  \H\Sh)  is 
prob»ibly  right  when  he  says:  "  So  marked  a  new  depart- 
ure rarely  leads  to  further  growth.  Neither  Whitman 
nor  Miss  Dickinson  ever  stepped  Ixjyond  the  circle  they 
tii-st  drew." 

It  is  dirticult  to  select  quite  adequate  samples  of  Miss 
Dickinson's  art,  but  perhaps  the  following  little  poems 
will  give  some  idea  of  her  naked  simplicity,  tei-seness, 
oddness,  —  of  her  method,  in  short,  if  we  can  apply  that 
word  to  anything  so  spontaneous  and  unconscious  : 

'♦  I'm  nobody !    Who  are  you  ? 
Are  you  noboily,  too  ? 
Then  there's  a  pair  of  us.     Don't  tell ! 
TheyVl  banish  us,  you  know. 

•♦  How  dreary  to  be  somebody  ! 
How  public,  like  a  frog. 
To  tell  your  name  the  livelong  day 
To  aji  admiring  bog !  " 


'•  I  taste  a  liquor  never  brewed, 
From  tankards  scooped  in  pearl ; 
Not  all  the  vats  upon  the  Khine 
Yield  such  an  alcohol ! 

"  Inebriate  of  air  am  I, 
And  debauchee  of  dew, 
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Hculing,  tliroiigli  cndh^ss  suniiner  days, 
From  inns  of  molten  blue. 

••  When  landlonis  turn  the  drunken  bee 
Out  of  the  foxgh)ve's  door, 
When  bulterllies  nmounee  their  drams, 
I  slmll  but  drink  the  more  ! 

"  Till  seraphs  swing  their  snowy  hats, 
And  saints  to  windows  run, 
To  see  tlie  little  tippler 
Leaning  against  the  sun  !  *' 


•*  But  how  he  set  I  know  not. 
There  seemed  a  purple  stile 
Which  little  yellow  boys  and  girls 
Were  climi)ing  all  the  while, 

'•  Till  when  they  reached  the  other  side, 
A  dominie  in  grey 
Put  gently  up  the  evening  bars, 
And  led  the  Hock  away." 


"  lie  preached  upoji  •  breadth  '  till  it  argued  him  narrow  — 
The  broad  are  too  liroad  to  define  ; 
And  of  '  truth "  until  it  proclaimed  him  a  liar  — 
The  truth  never  Haunted  a  sign. 
Simplicity  lied  from  his  counterfeit  presence 
As  gold  the  pyrites  would  shun. 
What  confusion  would  cover  the  innocent  Jesus 
To  meet  so  enabled  a  man  I  " 

Tiie  "so  cntthled  a  man  "  is  a  very  characteristic  Dick- 
iiisonian  plmusc.     So,  too,  are  tliesc  : 

"  He  put  the  belt  around  my  life  — 
1  heard  the  buckle  snap." 
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••Unfitted  by  an  instant's  grace 
For  the  contented  l)eggiir's  fjico 
I  wore  an  hour  ago." 


Just  his  sigh,  neecnted, 
Had  been  legible  to  me." 


••  The  bustle  in  a  house 
The  morning  after  deatli 
Is  solemnest  of  industries 
Enacted  upon  eartli  — 
The  sweeping  up  the  heart, 
And  putting  love  away 
We  shall  not  want  to  use  again 
Until  eternity." 

Her  interest  in  sill  the  familiar  sijjflits  and  sonnds  of  a 
village  garden  is  evident  through  all  her  verses.  Ilcr 
illustrations  are  not  reeoiuhte,  literary,  or  conventional ; 
she  finds  them  at  her  own  door.  The  rohin,  the  hutter- 
cup,  tlie  maple,  furnish  what  she  needs.  Tlie  In'e,  in 
particular,  seems  to  have  luul  a  peculiar  fascination  for 
her,  and  liums  tlirough  all  her  poems.  She  liad  even  a 
kindly  word  for  that  "  neglected  son  of  genius,"  the 
spider.  Her  love  of  children  is  ecjually  evident,  and  no 
one  has  ever  better  caught  the  spirit  of 
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"  Saturday  Afternoon 

'•  From  all  the  Jails  the  b«)ys  and  girls 
Ecstatically  leap. 
Beloved,  only  afternoon 
That  prison  doesn't  keep. 

'•They  storm  the  earth  and  stun  the  air, 
A  mob  of  solid  bliss. 
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Aliis!  that  frowns  uotild  lie  in  wait 
For  sucii  a  fo«  as  tliis !" 

Tlio  bold  extra vjij,'jii ICC  of  licr  dilution  (wliicli  is  not, 
however,  mrre  cxtruvaj^aiicc)  and  her  ultra-American 
laniiliarity  with  the  forces  uf  nature  may  be  illustrated 
by  such  stair/.as  as  : 

♦•  What  if  the  poles  shouhl  frisk  about 
And  stand  upon  their  licad.s! 
I  hope  I'm  rea<ly  for  the  worst, 
Whatever  prank  betides." 


"  If  I  eon  Id  see  you  in  a  year, 
rd  wind  tlie  months  in  balls, 
And  put  them  eaeh  in  separate  drawers 
Until  their  time  befalls. 

**  If  certain,  when  this  life  was  out, 
That  yours  and  mine  should  be, 
rd  toss  it  yonder  like  a  rind, 
And  taste  eternity." 

For  her  the  lightnings  "ski[)  like  mice,"  the  thunder 
"  cnnnbles  like  a  stuff."  What  a  critic  has  called  her 
"  Emei'sonian  self-possession  "  towards  (iod  may  be  seen 
in  the  little  poem  on  the  bust  page  of  her  first  volume, 
where  she  a<hh'esses  the  Deity  as  "burglar,  banker, 
father."  There  is,  however,  no  flippancy  in  this,  no 
conscious  irreverence  ;  Miss  Dickinson  is  not  "  ortho- 
dox," but  she  is  genuinely  spiritual  and  religious. 
Inspired  ))y  its  truly  American  and  '''' actueV  freedom, 
her  muse  does  not  fear  to  sing  of  such  modern  arid 
mechanical  phenomena  as  the  railway  train,  which  she 
loves  to  see  "  lap  the  miles  and  lick  the  valleys  up," 
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whiU'  slic  is  fiiscinatiMl  by  tlu;  contiast  iK'twt'en  it«  pio- 
(li«,a(»us  force  and  the  way  in  which  it  stops,  "  docile  and 
onniipoteiit,  at  its  own  stal)le  door."  Hut  even  she  (;an 
hardly  lu'in^  the  snuikinr;  htconiotive  into  such  pathetic 
rehitions  with  nature  a.s  the  "•  little  l^n^^"'  whose  "  white 
foot  tripped,  thei»  drop[)cd  from  si^ht,"  leavinj^  "the 
ocean's  lieart  too  smooth,  too  blue,  to  break  for  you." 

Her  poems  on  death  and  the  beyond,  on  time  and 
eternity,  are  full  of  her  [wculiar  note.  Death  is  the 
"one  dignity  "  that  "delays  for  all ;  "  the  meanest  brow 
is  so  ennobled  by  the  majesty  of  death  that  "almost  a 
powdered  footman  might  dare  to  touch  it  now,"  and  yet 
no  i)eggar  wouhl  accept  "  the  erlat  of  death,  had  he  the 
power  to  spurn."  "The  (piiet  nonchalance  of  death"  is 
a  resting-i)lace  which  has  no  terroi-s  for  her;  death 
"  abiished  "  her  no  more  than  "the  ixuter  of  her  father's 
lodge."  Death's  chariot  also  holds  Immortality.  The 
setting  sail  for  "deep  eternity  "  brings  a  "divine  intoxi- 
cation "  such  as  the  "  inland  siml  "  feels  on  its  "  Hi-st 
league  out  from  land."  Though  she  "  never  spoke  with 
God,  nor  visited  in  heaven,"  she  is  "as  certain  of  the 
spot  i\H  if  the  chart  were  given."  "  In  heaven  some- 
how, it  will  be  even,  some  new  ecjuation  given." 
"Christ  will  explain  each  separate  anguish  in  the  fair 
schoolroom  of  the  sky." 

"  A  death-l)lo\v  is  a  life-l)lo\v  to  some 
Who,  till  they  dietl,  did  not  iillvo  become; 
Who,  had  they  lived,  had  died,  but  when 
They  died,  vitality  begun." 


The  reader  who  has  had  the  patience  to  accompany  me 
through   these  pages  devoted   to  Miss   Dickinson  will 
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siiicly  (»wii,  wlit'tluT  ill  stolT  <»r  jnaisc,  tlic  csscntiiilly 
Aiiioricaii  luitiirt'  of  Iht  muse.  Wvv  di'lVcts  arc  easily 
paralU'lcd  in  tlie  annals  of  Kii^disli  literature  :  i»nt  only 
in  the  liln'ral  atmosphere  of  tlu?  New  Worhi,  eompara- 
tively  unshadowed  hy  trammels  of  authority  and 
standards  of  taste,  eoiihl  they  have  <'o-i'xisted  with  so 
much  of  the  hi^diest  (|uality. 

A  prominent  [tlienomenoii  in  the  develo|iment  of 
American  literature  —  so  j)romineiit  as  to  call  for  com- 
ment even  in  a  fragmentary  and  hapha/.ard  sketch  like 
the  present  —  is  the  iiiHueiice  exercised  hy  the  monthly 
mapr/.ine.  ThiM'ditoi's  of  the  Ieadiii<jf  literary  periodicals 
have  heeii  i»ractically  ahle  to  wield  a  censoi-ship  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  IOii<<^land.  The  ma*^M/iiu; 
liius  heeii  the  recognised  jj^ateway  t<»  the  literary  puhlic; 
the  sweep  of  the  editorial  net  luus  heen  so  wide  that  it 
has  gathered  in  nearly  all  the  hest  literary  work  of  the 
l»ast  few  decades,  at  any  rate  in  the  department  of  f>,/fts 
Icttn-H.  It  is  not  esiay  to  nam<'  many  imi»ortant  works  of 
pure  literature,  as  distinct  from  the  scientific,  the  i)hilo- 
sophical,  and  the  instructive,  that  have  not  made  thtur 
how  to  the  puhlic  through  the  pages  of  the  ('nitnri/,  the 
Afhntfir  Monthly^  (»r  some  one  or  other  of  their  leading 
comi)etitoi's.  And  prohahly  the  proportion  of  \lorks  hy 
new  authoi-s  that  have  appeared  in  the  same  way  is  still 
greater.  There  are,  i)0.ssihly,  two  sides  jus  to  the  value 
of  this  supremacy  of  the  magazine,  though  to  most  oUserv- 
ei's  the  advantages  seem  to  outweigh  the;  disadvantages. 
Among  the  former  may  he  reckoned  the  general  encour- 
agement of  reading,  the  ojumrtuiiities  afforded  to  young 
writei-s,  the  raising  of  the  vwiv  of  authoi-s'  pay,  the  dis- 
seniiuution  of  a  va«t  (quantity  of  useful  and  salutary 
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iiifdi'iiiatiiiM  ill  a  po)Milar  t'oriii.  I'crlia)»s  ot'  iiiorc  iiiipoi- 
tiiiicc  than  any  of  tlicst;  iiius  In'oii  tiic  iiiaiiitciiaiicc  <»*'  tliat 
jnirity  of  moral  tone  in  which  iiiodcni  AiiuM'icaii  litera- 
ture is  siiju'rior  to  all  its  roiiteini»oranes.  Mal(oiiteiit« 
may  rail  at  "^naiidmotln'ily  lej;islatioii  in  Ictteis,"  at  the 
undue  defereiiee  paid  to  the  maiiden's  hlush,  at  the 
eiieouraj^eiiuMit  of  the  mealy-mouthed  and  liypocritical ; 
hut  it  is  a  <^rouiid  <»f  very  solid  satisfaction,  In-  the  cause 
what  it  may,  that  recent  American  literature  has  1  'H  sn 
free  from  the  emasciilute  fin-<h-i<t'i'cl('-lxm^  the  naust'uin^ 
I>seud(Hrealism,  the  epijifsammatic  hysteria,  that  hius  of 
late  heeii  so  rife  in  certain  Itritish  circles.  M.  cover,  it 
is  im[»ossihie  to  believe  that  any  really  stronj^  tai*  at 
could  have  been  stilh'd  by  the  frown  of  the  mana/iiu^ 
editor.  vValt  Whitman  made  his  mark  without  tl'.;it 
ptiteiitate's  assistance;  and  if  America  had  produced  a 
Zola,  he  would  certainly  have  come  to  the  fro!it,  even  if 
his  genius  had  been  hampered  with  a  burden  of  nioro 
than  Zolaes(|ue  tilth. 

It  is  uiuhuilitedly  to  the  predominance  of  the  magazine, 
among  other  causes,  that  are  <bie  the  prevalence  and 
perfection  of  the  American  short  story.  It  has  often 
lioen  remarked  that  French  literature  ahme  is  superior 
in  this //*'/*/•<? ;  and  many  of  the  l>est  American  produc- 
tions of  the  kind  can  scarcely  lie  called  second  even  to 
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reiieh  in  daintiness  of  phrase,  sureness  of  touch. 


sense  of  proportion,  and  skilful  condensation  of  interest. 
Fxcellent  examples  of  the  short  story  have  l>een  common 
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literature  from  the  times  of  Ilawthoine 
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Irving,  and  Poe  down  to  the  inesent  day.  Mr.  Henry 
.lames,  perhaps,  stands  at  the  head  of  living  writeix  in 
this  branch.     Miss  Maiv  iC.  Wilkins  is  inimitabh?  in  her 
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sketclies  of  New  Hnglimd,  the  patlios,  as  well  as  the 
huinonr  of  wliieh  she  touehes  witli  a  master  hand.  It  is 
inteiestin<jf  to  note  that,  foreign  jis  her  suhjeet  nonld 
seem  to  he  to  the  French  taste,  her  literary  skill  lias 
heen  (hily  recognised  hy  the  Revue  dea  Deur  Moiulex. 
liret  liai'te  and  Frank  Stockton  are  so  emiricntly  short- 
story  writers  that  the  longer  their  stories  heeome,  the 
nearer  do  they  appioach  the  hrink  «»f  failure.  Other 
names  that  suggest  themselves  in  a  list  that  might  he 
indclinitely  extended  ai'c  those  of  Miss  -lewett,  Mrs. 
Eli/aheth  lMielj)s  Ward,  Mr.  Kichaid  Harding  Davis, 
Mr.  T.  Ii.  .Mdricli,  Mr.  Thos.  Nelsou  Page,  Mr.  Owen 
Wister,  Mr.  Hamlin  (iarland,  Mr.  (J.  W.  Cable,  and  (in 
a  lighter  vein)  Mr.  II.  ('.  IJunner. 

This  chai)tcr  may  fitly  close  with  a  straw  of  startling 
literary  contrast,  that  seems  to  me  alone  almost  enough 
to  hring  American  literature  under  the  ruhric  of  this 
volume's  title.  If  a  ciitic  fauiiliar  only  with  the  work 
chiclly  associated  with  the  author's  name  were  asked  to 
indicate  the  source  of  the  following  ([notations,  I  should 
he  surprised  if  he  were  to  guess  correctly  in  his  iii-st 
hundred  elTorts.  Indeed,  I  should  not  he  astonished  if 
souie  of  his  shots  missed  the  mark  l)y  centuries  of  time 
as  well  as  oceans  of  s[»ace.  One  hesitates  to  use  lightly 
the  word  Flizahethan  ;  hut  at  present  I  (h)  not  recall 
any  (tther  modern  work  that  suggests  it  more  strongly 
than  some  of  the  lines   I   (piote  helow  : 

"  So  wantoii  are  all  einhloms  that  the  cloak 
Which  foUls  a  king  will  kiss  a  crooked  nail 
As  (juickly  as  a  bejj^gar's  gabardine 
Will  do  like  olliee." 
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"  Thou  tut  so  like  to  sub.stance  tli.it  I'd  tliink 
Myself  a  shadow  ere  thyself  a  dieaiu.  " 


"  Not  so  much  beauty,  sire, 
As  would  make  full  the  pocket  of  thine  eye." 


"  A  vein 
That  spilt  its  tender  blue  up  )n  her  eyelid. 
As  thou<,'h  the  euiniiiiir  hand  that  dyed  her  eyes 
Had  slipped  for  j(»y  of  its  own  work." 


'•  What  am  I  who  doth  rail  ao;ainst  the  fate 
That  binds  mankind?    The  atom  of  an  atom, 
Particle  of  this  particle  the  earth, 
That  with  its  million  kindred  worlds  dofh  spin 
Like  motes  within  the  universal  li«,^ht. 
What  if  I  sin  —  am  lost—  do  crack  n)y  life 
Against  the  gateless  walls  of  Fate\s  decree? 
Is  the  world  fouler  for  a  gnafs  corpse-  ?     Nay, 
'Jhc  ocean,  is  it  shallower  for  the  drop 
It  leaves  upon  a  blade  of  grass?" 
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•'  There  is  a  l)oy  in  Essex,  tliey  do  say, 
Can  crack  an  ox's  ribs  in  one  arm-crotch." 

All  these  pa,ssa£re.s  are  taken  from  the  traired^r  of 
"  Athelwold,"  written  hy>[iss  Amelie  Rives.  t!ie  author 
of  a  novel  entitled  -The  Quick  and  the  Dead." 
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ONH  of  tlie  (lictii  in  M.  Bouriret's  '^  Outre  Mei" 
to  wliich  I  csiniiot  luit  take  exception  is  tliat 
wliieii  insists  cm  tlie  essential  siniilaritv  and 
monotony  ot  all  the  cities  ol"  the  rnited 
States.  Passinir  over  the  (juestion  of  the  right  of  a 
Parisian  to  (piarrel  with  monotony  of  street  architect- 
nre,  I  shonld  simply  ask  what  single  countiy  possesses 
cities  more  widely  divergent  than  New  Vork  and  New 
Orleans,  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco,  ("hicago  and 
San  Antonio,  Washington  and  I'ittshurg?  If  M.  IJonr- 
get  merely  means  that  there  is  a  tendeiU'V  to  homogene- 
ity in  the  case  of  modern  cities  which  was  not  compatihle 
with  the  i)ictures(pie  thongh  nncomfortable  reasons  for 
variety  in  more  ancient  foundations,  his  ivmark  amonnts 
to  a  truism.  For  his  implied  com[)arison  with  Furo[)eau 
cities  to  have  any  point,  he  should  be  able  to  assert  that 
the  recent  architecture  of  the  different  cities  <»f  Fur()i)e 
is  m(»re  varied  than  the  contem[)orarv  aichitecture  of  the 
liiited  States.  This  seems  to  me  em[)hatically  not  the 
case.  Modern  I'aris  resembles  modern  Home  moi'e 
closely  than  any  two  of  the  above-named  cities  resend)le 
each  other;  and  it  is  simply  the  universal  tendency  to 
note  similarity  tii-st  and  then  unlikeness  that  makes 
the  brief  visitor  to  the  Fnited  States  fail  to  lind  char- 
acteristic individuality  in  the  various  great  cities  of  the 
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country.  Wv  are  also  too  prone  to  t'oru^et  tluit  tiie 
United  States,  tliou^li  continental  in  its  })roportions,  is 
after  all  but  a  sin<;le  nation,  enjoying  the  same  institu- 
tions and  speakiug  jmietieally  one  tongue;  and  tliis  of 
necessity  introdiu'es  an  element  of  sameness  that  nuist 
he  absent  from  the  continent  of  ICurope  with  which 
we  are  a[)t  to  compare  it.  If  we  o{»p(>se  to  the  United 
States  that  oni;  lMU'o[)eaii  country  which  a[>j)roaches  it 
most  nearly  in  size,  wc  shall,  I  think,  lind  the  balance 
of  uniformity  does  not  incline  to  tiie  Amei'ican  side. 
When  all  is  said,  however,  it  cannot  l)e  denied  that 
there  in  a  great  deal  of  similarity  in  the  smaller  and 
newer  towns  and  cities  of  the  West,  and  Mr.  W.  S. 
Caine's  likening  them  to  "international  exhibitions  a 
week  l)ef()re  their  o[)ening"  will  strike  many  visitois  as 
very  a}>posite.  It  is  only  to  the  indisciiminate  and 
uidiedged  form  of  M.  Hourget's  statement  that  objection 
need  be  made. 

Architecture  struc'k  me  as,  perhaps,  the  one  art  in 
which  Anu'rica,  so  far  as  modern  times  are  concerned, 
could  reasonably  claim  to  be  on  a  par  with,  if  not  ahead 
of,  any  Euroi)ean  country  whatsoever.  I  say  this  with 
a  full  realisation  of  the  many  artistic  nightmares  that 
op[)ress  the  soil  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacitic,  with  a 
perfect  rec<>llectit)n  of  the  acres  of  [)etty,  monotonous,  and 
nuMU  structures  in  almost  every  great  city  of  the  Union, 
with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  witty  saying  that  the 
American  architect  often  "shows  no  more  self-restraint 
than  a  l)nnch  of  lire-crackei'S."  It  is,  however,  dis 
tinetly  true,  as  Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler  well  puts  it, 
that  "  no  i)rogres.s  can  I'csult  from  the  labour  of  archi- 
tects whose  training  has  made  them  so  fastidious  tiiat 
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they  iiie  more  levoltnl  l>y  the  crudity  of  tlie  forms  that 
result  from  the  attempt  to  express  a  new  meaning  than 
by  the  failure  to  mak«'  the  attempt;  "and  it  is  in  his 
freedom  from  this  fastidious  lack  of  courage  tluit  the 
Ameriean  aichiteet  is  stron«»".  li is  earlier  efforts  at  in- 
dependence were,  perhaps,  hardly  fortunate  ;  Init  he  is 
now  enterinuf  a  i)hase  in  which  adecjuate  professional 
knowledge  coilperates  with  j(ood  taste  to  deline  the  limits 
within  which  his  ima<(ination  may  legitimately  work.  I 
know  not  where  to  look,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury or  so,  for  more  tasteful  designs,  greater  sincerity  of 
l)urpose,  or  hap[)ier  adaptations  to  environment  than  the 
best  creations  of  men  like  Mr.  II.  II.  Richardson,  Mr.  R. 
M.  Hunt,  Mr.  J.  \V.  Root,  Mr.  (i.  B.  Post,  and  Messi-s. 
McKim,  Mead,  and  White.  S(mie  of  the  new  residen- 
tial streets  of  places  as  recent  as  Chicago  or  St.  Paul 
more  than  hold  their  own,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  any 
contem[)orane()Us  thoroughfares  of  their  own  class  in 
Europe.  To  my  own  opinion  let  me  add  the  valuable 
testimony  of  Mr.  K.  A.  Freeman,  in  his  "  Impressions  of 
the  United  States  "  (pp.  240,  247)  : 

1  found  the  modern  churches,  of  various  deiioniinations, 
certainly  better,  as  works  of  architecture,  than  I  had 
expected.  Tiiey  may  ({uite  stand  beside  the  average  of 
modern  churches  in  England,  setting  aside  a  few  of  the 
very  best.  .  .  .  But  I  thought  tin;  churches,  whose  style 
is  most  commonly  (Jothic  of  one  kind  or  another,  decidedly 
less  successful  than  some  of  the  civil  buildings.  In  some  of 
these,  I  hardly  know  how  far  by  choice,  how  far  by  happy 
aciudent,  a  style  has  been  hit  upon  which  seemed  to  me  far 
more  at  home  than  any  of  the  reproductions  of  (lothic. 
Much  of  the  street  architt'ctnre  of  several   cities   has  very 
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successfully  caught  the  leading   idea   of  the    true    Italian 
style. 

New  York,  the  ^Mteway  to  America  for,  perhaps,  nine 
out  of  ten  visitoi-s,  is  described  l>y  Mr.  I{ichard  (Jrant 
White,  the  American  writer,  as  "  tlie  dashing,  dirty, 
(lemi-rep  of  cities."  Mr.  .loacjuin  Miller,  the  poet  of  tlie 
Sierras,  calls  it  "  an  iron-fronted,  iron-footed,  and  iron- 
hearted  town."  Miss  Florence  Marryat  asserts  that 
New  York  is  "•  without  any  exception  the  most  charming 
cit}'  she  has  ever  heen  in."  Miss  Kmily  Faithful  admits 
that  at  lii"st  it  seems  rough  and  new,  hut  says  that  when 
one  returns  to  it  from  the  West,  one  recognises  that  it 
I1JI.S  everything  essential  in  ccmimon  with  his  Fun)pean 
experiences.  In  my  own  note-l)ook  I  find  that  New 
York  impressed  me  as  being  "like  a  lady  in  hall  cos- 
tume, with  diamonds  in  her  cai-s,  and  her  toes  out  at 
her  hoots." 

Here,  then,  is  evidence  that  New  York  makes  a  pretty 
strong  impression  on  her  guests,  and  that  this  impressu»n 
is  not  by  any  means  the  same  in  every  case.  New  York  is 
evidently  a  [jei-son  of  character,  and  of  a  character  with 
many  facets.  To  most  European  visitoi-s  it  must,  on  tiu^ 
whoh^  be  scnnewhat  of  a  disappointment ;  and  it  is  not 
really  an  advantageous  or  even  a  characteristic  portal  to 
the  American  continent.  For  one  thing,  it  is  too  over- 
whelmingly cosmopolitan  in  the  composition  of  its 
poi)ulation  to  strike  the  distinctive  American  note.  It 
is  not  alone  that  New  York  society  imitates  that  of 
France  and  England  in  a  more  pronounced  way  than  I 
found  anywhere  else  in  America,  but  the  names  one  sees 
over  the  shoj)s  seem  pre(K)minantly  (ierman  and  Jewish, 
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accents  we  are  liiiiiilia)-  witli  at  hoim;  resound  in  our 
eai'H,  tlie  iiuartei's  we  arc  lirst  introduced  to  recall  the 
dinj^iness  and  .slialibincss  of  the  watci'side  ([uartcix  of 
cities  like  London  and  (ilaso'ow.  More  intimate  ac- 
([uaintanct!  iinds  much  that  is  stionnly  American  in 
New  York;  hut  this  is  not  the  first  impression,  and 
lirst  impressions  count  for  so  much  that  it  seems  t«)  me 
a  jtity  that  New  York  is  for  most  travellei-s  tlie  pi(»- 
lo<;ue  to  their  American  exi>ei"iences. 

The  contrasts  hetween  thei)overtv  and  wealth  of  New 
York  are  so  extreme  as  sometimes  to  sugn'cst  even 
London,  where  misery  and  prosperity  rub  shouldei's  in 
a  more  heartiendino'  way  than,  perhaps,  anywhere  else 
in  the  wide  worhl.  Hut  the  contrasts  that  strike  even 
the  most  uno])servant  visitor  to  the  so-called  Amer- 
ican "  metro[)olis  "  are  of  a  dilVeient  nature.  Wlicn  1  was 
asked  by  American  friends  what  had  most  struck  uw  in 
America,  I  sometimes  answered,  if  in  malicious  mood, 
"The  fact  that  the  princi[)al  street  of  the  laroest  and 
richest  city  in  the  rnion  is  so  miserably  paved;"  and, 
indeed,  my  recollections  of  the  holes  in  Broadway,  and 
of  the  fact  that  in  wintry  weather  I  had  sometimes  to 
diverge  into  University  Place  in  order  to  avoid  a  mid- 
shin  crossing  of  li([uid  nuul  in  Broadway,  seem  as 
strange  as  if  they  related  to  a  dream. ^  New  York, 
again,  jmssesses  some  of  the  most  sumptuous  private 
residences  in  the  world,  often  adorned  in  particular  with 
excpiisite  carvings  in  stone,  such  as  Europeaijs  have 
sometimes  furnished  for  a  cathedral  or  minster,  but  which 
it  has  been  reserved  for  republican  simplicity  to  apjdy 

•  Tliis  refers  to  l.Si)3 ;  tliiii'''s  sue  imich  better  now. 
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to  the  residciH-'j  of  11  private  citizen.'  Vet  it  is  I>y  no 
means  tninf/e-vhlosst'ti,  as  tiie  (ieimans  say,  that  tiie  pave- 
ment in  front  of  tliis  abode  of  Inxnry  may  not  lie  seanu'd 
by  hu<^e  eraeks  and  rents  that  make  walking-  after  nigiit- 
fall  positively  (hmgerons. 

Fifth  Avenue  is  not,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive city  streets  in  the  Tnited  States,  but  it  is,  peiliaps, 
the  one  tiiat  makes  the  greatest  imiiression  of  jirosperity. 
It  is  eminently  solid  and  substantial  ;  it  reeks  with 
respectability  and  possibly  duluess.  It  is  a  veiy  alder- 
man amon<(  streets.  The  shops  at  its  lower  end,  and 
gradually  creei)ino-  up  higher  like  the  modest  unest  of 
the  parable,  make  no  ai»[)eal  to  the  lightly  puis<'(l,  but 
areas  aristocratic-looking  as  those  of  Hanover  S(piare. 
Its  hotels  and  clubs  are  e({ually  suggestive  of  well-lined 
[)oekets.  Its  churches  mon;  than  hint  at  golden  ofTer- 
tories  ;  and  the  visitor  is  not  surprised  to  be  assured  (as  he 
infallibly  will  be)  that  the  [lastorof  one  of  them  preaches 
every  Sunday  to  "  two  hundred  and  liftv  million  dollais." 
Kven  the  beautiful  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  lends  its 
aid  to  this  imiiression,  and  encourages  the  faithful  by  a 
charge  of  fifteen  to  twenty-liv(^  cents  for  a  seat.  The 
"stoops"  of  the  lugubrious  brown  sandstone  houses 
seem  to  retain  something  moi'e  of  their  Dutch  origin 
than  the  n)ere  name.  The  Sunday  Parade  here  is  bett«'r 
dressed  than  that  of  Hyde  Park,  but  candour  comjiels  me 
to  admit,  at  the  expense  of  my  jnesent  j)oint,  considei- 
ably  less  stiff  and  non-conunittal.     Indeed,  were  it  not 

'This  sii^>;estioa  of  top-^y-tiirvyiloin  in  tin-  relations  of  (iod  and  Miimmon 
is  raucli  intensified  when  we  tin d  an  apartment.  lii)ii-;e  like  tiie  "  Osborne  " 
towerinj^  lii^Jj  above  the  chuich  spire  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  or  see 
Trinity  Chiireli  simply  smothered  l)y  the  conti^nious  oHiee  hiiildings. 
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for  tlic  niis('ial)le  lioi-sus  of  tlic  '•*sta^e  lines"  Kiftli  Avv- 
niic  mijj^lit  present  ii  clean  bill  of  unimpeaeliable  allluence. 

Madison  Avenue,  hitherto  uninvaded  ])\  shops,  rivals 
Kifth  Avenue  in  its  suj^^^^eStions  of  extreme  well-to- 
do-ness,  and  should  he  visited,  if  for  no  other  leason, 
to  see  tilt!  Tiflany  house,  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
withal  most  (•a[)tivatinj^  experiments  known  to  me  in  eity 
residences. 

I'nlike  those  of  many  other  American  cities,  the  hest 
houses  of  New  Yoik  are  ranged  side  hy  side  without 
the  interi)osition  (»f  the  tiniest  hit  of  <»;arden  or  greenery  ; 
it  is  only  in  the  strikinjjf  hut  unfinished  River- 
side Drive,  with  its  ^rand  views  of  the  Hudson,  that 
architecture  derives  any  aid  whatsoever  from  natural 
formations  oi-  scenic  conditions.  'J'he  student  of  archi- 
tecture sh(»uld  not  full  to  note  the  success  with  which 
the  problem  of  ^ivin<^  expression  to  a  town  house  of 
comparatively  simjjle  outline  has  often  })een  tackled, 
and  he  will  find  many  charming  single  features,  such  as 
doors,  or  balcoines,  or  windows.  Good  examples  of  these 
are  the  ex(iuisite  oriel  and  other  decorative  features  of 
the  house  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  in 
Fifth  Avenue,  at  the  corner  of  r>'2d  Street,  and  speci- 
mens will  also  be  found  in  -Uth,  8(lth,  87th,  48d,  .52d, 
oOth,  and  r)7th  Streets,  near  their  junction  with  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  W.  If.  Vanderbilt  houses  (Fifth  Avenue, 
between  oOth  and  ol.st  Streets)  have  been  described  as 
"■  brown-stone  boxes  with  architecture  applitpKi ;  "  but 
the  applied  carving,  though  meaningless  enough  as  far 
as  its  position  goes,  is  so  ex(piisite  in  itself  as  to  deserve 
more  tluin  a  passing  glance.  The  iron  railings  which 
surround  the  houses  are  beautiful  specimens  of  metal- 
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work.  Tlie  lioii.so  of  Mr.  CoriU'lius  Vaiidcrbilt,  a  littlo 
farther  ii[)  the  avenue,  with  its  red  brick  and  slates,  and 
its  artieidations  and  (hninei's  of  ^rey  limestone,  is  a 
^'ood  example  oi  an  effective  use  of  colour  in  domestic 
architecture  —  an  eflect  which  the  clear,  drv  climate  of 
New  York  admits  and  pei'iu'tuates.'  The  row  of  (juiet 
oldtiine  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Washinirtoii  S(|uare 
will  interest  at  least  the  historical  student  <»f  archi- 
tecture, so  characteristic  are  they  of  times  of  rcstfulness 
and  peace  to  which  New  York  has  lon^^  been  a  strant^njr. 
Down  towards  the  point  of  the  island,  in  tin-  "city" 
ju'oper,  the  visitor  will  tind  many  hajjpy  creations  for 
niodern  mercantile  purposes,  besides  such  ohh'r  objects 
of  architectural  interest  as  Trinity  Church  and  the  City 
Hall,  praised  by  Professor  Freeman  and  many  other  <-on- 
noisseuix  of  ]>oth  continents.  Amon^  these  ])usiness 
structures  may  be  named  the  "  Post  liuildini,',"  the 
})uihling  of  the  Cnion  Trust  Coini)any  (No.  80  liroad- 
way),  and  the  (iuernsey  Huilding  (also  in  liroadway). 
At  the  extreme  apex  of  Manhattan  Island  lie  the  his- 
toric Howling  (Jreen  and  IJatterv  Park,  the  charm  of 
which  has  not  l)een  wholly  annihilated  by  the  intrusion 
of  the  elevated  railway.  Here  rises  the  huge  rotunda 
of  Castle  (iardeii,  thnmgh  which  till  lately  ail  the  immi- 
grants to  New  York  made  their  entry  into  the  New 
World.  Surely  this  has  a  pathetic  interest  of  its  own 
when  we  consider  what  this  landing  meant  to  so  many 
thousands  of  the  poor  and  needy.  A  suitable  motto  for 
its  hospitable  portals  would  have  been,  "  Imbibe  new 
hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here." 

'Compare  Montfroraery  Schuyler's  *'  Aincripaii  Arehitccturc,"  an  excellent 
though  brief  account  and  appreciation  of  motlern  American  building. 
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As  I  liiivc  said,  tlicrc  is  no  lack  of  j^ood  Aincricaiiisin 
in  New  Vurk.  Let  tlic  Knj^lislinian  wlio  docs  not  Re- 
lieve in  an  Anieiican  school  of  sculptnre  h)ok  at  St. 
(ian(h'ns'  statue  of  Admiral  Kairagnt  in  Madison 
S<|nare,  and  saj  where  we  have  a  hetter  or  as  <,'oo(l  a 
siiiM-lc  lioiiie  in  any  of  our  streets.  Let  hiui  who  thinks 
that  fine  puhlie  [)ictui'e  «ifalleries  are  conlined  to  ICnro[K^ 
^o  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,'  with  its  treasures 
hy  l{cnd»randt  and  Kultens,  Ilolhein  and  Van  Dyck, 
Trans  Hals  and  Teniers,  lieynolds  and  IIo_narlh,  Meis- 
sonicr  and  Detaille.  IJosa  IJonheur  and  Tioyon,  Corot 
and  IJreton.  Let  the  admirer  of  en<,nneerintj^  marvels, 
after  he  has  sutliciently  appreciated  the  elastic  stren<,'th 
of  the  lirooklyn  Suspension  lirid^e,  hetakc;  himself  to 
the  other  end  of  the  island  and  enjoy  the  more  solid,  hut 
in  their  way  no  less  imposin<,^  pi'oi)()rtions  of  the  Wash- 
ington liridi^c  over  the  Harlem,  and  let  him  choose  his 
route  hy  the  Ninth-avenue  Klevated  Kailroad  with  its 
di/./y  curve  at  llOth  street.  And,  linally,  let  not  the 
lover  of  the  pictuiescpie  fail  to  enjoy  the  views  from  the 
already  named  Uiverside  Drive,  the  cleverly  created 
heanties  of  Central  I*ark,  and  the  district  known  as 
Washington  1  leights. 

The  Hn^lishman  in  New  Vork  will  prohahlv  here 
make  his  iii-st  ac(piaintance  with  the  American  system  of 
street  nomenclature  ;  and  if  he  at  once  masteis  its  few 
simple  principles,  it  will  he  strange  if  he  (h)es  not  find  it 
of  great  utility  and  convenience.  The  ol)jection  usually 
made  to  it  is  that  the  luunbering  of  streets,  instead  of 

'  The  position  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is  so  assured  that  in  ISbo 
its  trustees  (letlined  a  be(iuest  of  90  paintings  (elainiiu;^  to  inchiilc  specimens 
of  Velaz<|uez,  Titian,  Kubens,  ami  otiier  ;,n'cat  artists),  berause  it  was  ham- 
pered with  the  condition  that  it  had  to  l)e  accepted  and  exhibited  en  bloc. 
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iiaiiiing  tlioiii,  is  |iiiiiit'uliy  aiitlinictical,  l>al<l,  ami  iiii- 
iiitcrcstiiig  ;  hut  it'  a  man  stays  loiijr  enough  to  1k'  really 
lamiliiir  witli  tlii'  streets,  he  will  liml  that  the  hare 
iiiimhers  soon  clothe  themselves  with  association,  and 
Kilth  Avenue  will  conui  to  have  as  distinct  an  individu- 
ality ius  Itroadway,  while  '2-\{\  Stree'  will  call  '.ip  as 
delinite  a  picture  of  sho|t[>ini,'  activil  ,  as  Bond  Street 
or  I'iccadilly.  'I'he  chief  trouhle  is  the  facility  of  con- 
fusin<jf  such  an  address  as  No.  44  l''.ast  4.")th  Streift  with 
No.  4')  lOast  44th  Street;  and  so  natural  is  an  inveixion 
of  the  kind  that  one  is  scMuetimes  heedless  enou^di  to 
make  it  in  writing  one's  own  address. 

The  transition  from  New  York  to  Boston  in  a  chai)ter 
like  this  is  as  inevltahle  as  the  tax-collector,  though 
perhaps  less  ingenuity  is  now  spent  in  the  invention  of 
iinecdotes  ty[)ical  of  the  contiasts  hetween  these  two 
cities  since  Chicago,  hy  the  cai)ture  of  the  World's 
Fair,  drew  upon  heiself  the  full  lire  of  the  satire  shotted 
guns  of  New  York's  rivalry.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  in  many  ways  there  is  nnicli  more  similarity 
Ijctween  New  Y(»rk  and  Chicago  than  hetween  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  that  it  is  easier  to  use  the  latter 
couple  than  the  former  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale. 
In  both  New  York  and  Chicago  the  [)revailing  note  is 
that  of  wealth  and  conunerce,  the  dominant  social 
impression  is  one  of  boundless  material  luxury,  the 
atmosj)here  is  thick  with  the  emanations  of  those  who 
hurry  to  be  rich.  I  hasti'U  to  add  that  of  coui'sc  this  is 
largely  tempered  by  other  tendencies  and  features  ;  it 
would  be  especially  unpardonable  of  me  to  forget  the 
eminently  intellectual,  artistic,  and  rt'lincd  as[)ects  of 
New    York    life    of    which    I   was    jirivilcgcd    to    enjoy 
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f^litiipscs.  Ill  Kostuii,  liowcvcr,  llicrc  is  soiiw'tliiii^ 
(lilTcit'iit.  Mere  wealth,  even  in  these  «h';^n'iierate  days, 
(h»es  not  seem  to  phiy  so  iin|>ortaiit  a  j>art  in  her  society. 
'I'lie  names  one  e(»iistaiitly  heaix  or  sees  in  New  ^'ork 
iwv  names  Vikv,  Astor,  N'aiiderhilt,  »Iav  (Joidd,  aii<l 
lira<llev-Martiii,  names  wliit  lu  wliatever  other  ipialities 
tliey  connote,  stand  first  and  foremost  lor  mere  eriido 
wealth.  In  IJoston  the  prominent  piihlic  names  —  the 
names  that  naturally  occur  to  my  mind  as  I  think  of 
Boston  as  I  saw  it  —  are  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the 
j»oet  and  novelist;  ICliot,  the  colleen'  jncsident  :  I'^rancis 
Walker,  the  political  ecdiiomist;  Ili<4^insoii,  the  ^;eiier- 
oiis  cultivator  of  classical  music;  |{ol»ert  Treat  I'ainc, 
the  philanthropist  ;  Kdward  Kverett  Hale;  and  othei-s  of 
a  more  or  less  similar  class.  Ai^ain.  in  New  York  and 
in  ('liicai;'o  (I'ullman,  Marshall  Field,  Armour)  the 
prominent  names  are  emphatically  men  of  to-day  and 
seem  to  cliaiij^e  with  each  generation.  In  IJoston  we 
liave  the  names  of  the  tii-st  j,''ovcnior  and  other  leaders 
of  the  early  settleix  still  shiuiiii;'  in  their  descendants 
with  almost  undiminished  lustre.  The  present  mayor 
of  lioston,  for  example,  is  a  memher  of  a  family  the 
name  of  which  has  been  illustrious  in  the  city's  annals 
for  two  hundred  yeais.  He  is  the  lifth  of  his  name  in 
the  direct  line  to  gain  fame  in  the  public  service,  and 
the  third  to  occupy  the  mayor's  chair.  No  less  than 
sixteen  immediate  membei-s  of  the  family  are  recorded 
in  the  standard  bionra[)liical  dictionaries  of  America. 

While  doubtless  the  Attic  tales  of  Pxeotian  dulness 
were  at  least  as  often  well  invented  as  true,  it  is  perhaps 
the  ease  that  there  is  generally  some  ground  for  the 
popular  caricatures  of  any  given  community.     I  duly  dis- 
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couiitcd  tlic  liuinoious  and  would-lx*  liuiiioroiis  stuiics 
of  Hostoii  s  pcdaiitrv  tliat  I  iicard  in  Nt'w  York,  and 
found  that  as  a  rule  1  iiad  dnii«'  ri^lit  so  ttxlo.  IUu(>s|k'c- 
taclcs  aiv  not  more  prominent  in  Uoston  tiian  oIscwIumv  ; 
its  theatres  do  not  make  a  specialty  of  (Jreek  plays  ;  tlie 
little  hoys  do  not  petition  the  Iie<;islatnre  lor  an  inereasi; 
in  the  honi-s  of  school.  There  yet  remains,  however,  a 
hasis  of  truth  (piite  larj^e  enough  to  show  the  ohserver 
how  the  re|iutation  was  acipiired.  It  is  a  solenui  fa<'t 
that  what  would  aj>pear  in  Kni,dand  as  "No  spittinj^ 
allowed  in  this  car"  is  translated  in  the  «'lectrie  cais  of 
lloston  into:  "'Ihe  Uoard  of  Health  hereby  adjud^'cs 
that  the  deposit  of  sputum  in  streetcars  is  a  [luhlic 
nuisance."  '  I'he  franu'r  of  this  announcement  would 
undoubtedly  speak  of  tli«>  limbs  of  a  piano  and  allinle  to 
a  spade  as  an  agricultural  im[)lement.  And  in  social 
Intercourse  I  have  often  noticed  needless  celerity  in  skat- 
in<^  over  ici*  that  seemed  to  my  ruder  IJritish  sense  (piiti; 
wt'll  able  tol)ear  any  ordinary  weight,  as  w«'ll  as  a  certain 
subtlety  of  allusiveiiess  that  ajtpearcd  to  exalt  ingenuity 
of  })hrase  at  the  exi)ense  of  conunon  st'use  and  i-onunon 
candour.  'I'oo  hi«;h  praise  cannot  easily  be  i;iven  to  the 
lioston  Symphony  Concerts;  but  it  is  dillicull  to  avoid  a 
suspicion  of  atYectation  in  the  severe  criticisui  one  hears 
of  the  conductor  whenever  he  allows  a  little  music  of  a 
lighter  class  than  usual  to  a[)pear  on  the  programme. 

IJoston  is,  in  its  way,  iis  prolilic  of  contrasts  as  any 
part  of  the  Cnited  States.  There  is  certainly  no  more 
cultivated  centre  in  the  country,  and  yet  the  letter  /• 
is  as  badly  maltreated  by  the  r»oston  scholar  as  by  the 
veriest  cocknev.     To  the  ear  of   IJoston  ci'iitrr  has  pre- 
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ci.sely  the  same  sound  rs  the  name  of  tlie  lieioine  <»f 
Wagner's  "  Flying  I)utcl:man,''  and  its  most  cultivated 
graduates  speak  of  Herbert  SpencaA's  Datar  of  Ethics. 
The  critical  progrannnes  of  the  Symphony  Concerts  are 
prej)ared  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  living  musical  critics, 
and  are  scholarly'  almost  to  excess  ;  yet,  as  the  oUservant 
Swiss  critic,  M.  Wagniere,  has  pointed  out,  their  refined 
and  subtle  text  has  to  endure  the  immediate  juxtaposi- 
tion of  the  advertisements  of  tea-rooms  and  glove-selleis. 
Boston  has  the  deserved  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best-governed  cities  in  America,  yet  some  of  its  important 
streets  seldom  see  a  municipal  watering-cart,  dust  flies 
in  clouds  both  summer  and  winter,  and  myriads  of  life- 
endangering  bicycles  shoot  through  its  thoroughfai'es  at 
night  witiiont  lamps.  The  Boston  matron  hokls  up  her 
hands  in  sanctified  horror  at  the  freedom  of  Western 
marniers,  aiid  yet  it  is  a  local  saying,  founded  on  a  solid 
basis  of  fact,  that  Kenney  &  Clark  (a  well-known  firm 
of  livery-stable  keepei"s)  aie  the  only  chaperon  that  a 
Boston  girl  needs  in  going  to  or  from  a  ball.  The  Bos- 
tonians  arc  not  the  least  intelligent  of  mortals,  and  yet  I 
know  no  other  city  in  America  which  is  content  with 
such  an  anomalous  system  of  hack  hire,  where  no  reduc- 
tion in  rate  is  made  for  the  number  of  perecms.  One 
person  may  drive  in  a  comfortable  two-hoi-se  brougham 
to  any  point  within  Boston  proper  for  50  cents;  two  per- 
sons pay  >!«1,  three  pei'sons  fl.50,  and  so  on.  My  advice 
t(>  a  quartette  of  travellei's  visiting  Boston  is  to  hive  four 
carriages  at  once  and  (/o  in  a  proeeasion^  until  they  fird 
a  liveiyman  who  sees  the  point. 

One  acute  ol)server  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  men 
of   New  York  who   grow   haggard,   wrinkled,  anxious- 
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looking,  and  in-einaturcly  old  in  their  desperate  efforts  to 
provide  diamonds  and  lialls  and  Worth  eostnmes  jind  trips 
to  Kurf-ne  for  their  delnmair,  iiandsome,  easy-going,  and 
well-nonrished  sponst'S  and  daughters  ;  wliile  the  men  of 
IJoston  are  "jolly  dogs,  who  make  money  by  legitimate 
trade  histead  of  wihl  speculation,  and  show  it  in  tlieir 
eountenanees,  illumined  with  the  light  of  good  eigai-s  and 
ehampagne  and  other  little  luxuries,"  while  their  woman- 
kind are  constantly  worried  by  the  New  England  con- 
science, and  constantly  creating  anxieties  for  themselves 
where  none  exist.  There  is  indeed  a  large  amount  of- 
t!uth  in  this  description,  if  allowance  be  made  for  pardon- 
able exaggeration.  It  is  among  the  women  of  Boston  that 
one  finds  its  tradititmal  mantle  of  intellectuality  worn 
most  universally,  and  it  is  among  the  women  of  New  York 
that  one  finds  the  most  characteristic  displays  of  love  of 
pleasure  and  social  triumphs.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  a  mere  ac- 
cident that  the  daughtei>s  of  Boston's  millionaires  seem  to 
marry  their  fellow-citizAMis  rather  than  foreign  noblemen. 
"  None  of  their  money  goes  to  gild  rococo  coronets." 

I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  a  Canadian  friend 
who  exclaimed :  "Oh,  Boston!  I  don't  include  Jionton 
wlien  I  speak  of  the  I'nited  States.''  Max  O'Kell  has 
similarly  noted  that  if  you  wish  to  hear  severe  criticism 
of  America  you  have  only  tog«)  to  Boston.  •'  La  on  love 
Boifton  et  Anf/letcrre^  et  Ton  ilehine  V Amerlquc  a  (Ure 
<V experts.''''  It  >v'ould  Ik;  a  mistake,  however,  to  infer 
that  Boston  is  not  trulv  Ameri<an,  or  that  it  devotes 
itself  to  any  voluntary  imitation  of  England.  In  a  very 
deep  sense  Boston  is  one  of  the  most  intensely  American 
cities  in  the  Tnion  :  it  represents.  p('rha[)s,  the  finest 
development  of  many  of  the  most  characteiistic  ideals 
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ot  Anieric'unism.  Its  ieseinl»laiu'es  to  Knglaiul  scein  to 
l)e  due  to  the  simple  fact  that  Hke  causes  produce  like 
results.  Tlie  original  Knglish  stock  hy  which  Boston 
was  founded  has  remained  less  mixed  here  than,  perhaps, 
in  any  other  city  of  America  ;  and  the  differences  hetween 
the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  who  emigrated  and  the 
descendants  of  those  of  them  who  remained  at  home  are 
not  complicated  l)y  a  material  iilfusion  of  alien  hh)od  in 
either  case.  The  independence  of  the  original  settlei's, 
their  hatred  of  coercion  and  tyramiy,  have  naturally 
gi'own  with  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  democracy;  even 
the  municipal  administration  has  not  heen  wholly 
captured  hy  the  Irish  voter.  The  liostcmian  has,  to  a 
very  appreciahle  extent,  solved  the  prohlem  of  comhining 
the  virtues  of  democracy  with  the  mannei's  of  aristocracy  ; 
and  I  know  not  where  you  will  find  a  hetter  type  of  the 
American  than  the  lioston  gentleman :  patriotic  with  en- 
lightened patriotism  ;  finely  mannered  even  to  the  class 
innuediately  helow  his  own;  energetic,  hut  not  a  slave  to 
the  pui-suit  of  wealth ;  liheral  in  his  religion,  hut  with 
something  of  the  Puritan  conscience  still  lying  pcnln 
IxMieath  his  univei'salism  ;  distrihutinghis  leisure  hetween 
ait,  literature,  and  outdoor  occupations;  a  little  cool  in 
his  initial  manner  to  strangei-s,  hut  warmly  hospitahle 
when  his  confidence  in  yonr  merit  is  satisfied.  We,  in 
England,  may  well  feel  proud  that  the  hlood  wiiich  flows 
in  the  veins  of  the  ideal  IJostonian  is  as  distinctly  and 
as  truly  English  as  that  of  our  own  Gladstones  and 
Morleys,  our  Hrownings  and  our  Tennysons. 

Prof.  Hugo  Miinsterherg,  of  Berlin,  writes  thus  of 
Boston  and  Chicago  :  " '/«,  Boston  hf  die  HauptHtadt 
pmex    jutujen^   liebenswerthen,    idealist ittcheu     Amerikas 
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U7id  ivird  es  hleibeti ;  Chieiujo  dayetjen  ut  die  Iloehhurg 
der  alten  protziijen  amerikaniarhcn  DollarHUcht,  und  die 
WeltausHtellunij  sehliesHlich  isf  iiln'rhaupt  nicht  Anier- 
ika^  sondern  chieayosirfeH  Europd."  Wliati'ver  luuy  Im 
tliouglit  of  the  fii-st  part  of  this  jud^nuMit,  the  second 
nienilxir  of  it  seems  to  ine  latlier  unfair  to  Cliieaj^o  and 
eniphatieally  so  as  regards  the  Ciiieago  exhibition. 

Since  1898  Chicago  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  as 
Porkopolis  without  a  siiuultaneons  reference  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  also  tlie  creator  of  the  Wiiite  City,  with  its 
Court  of  Ilommr,  perhaps  tlie  most  Hawh'ss  and  fairy- 
lilvc  creation,  on  a  hirge  scaU',  of  man's  invention.  We 
expected  tliat  America  wouhl  })ro(hice  tlie  largest,  most 
costly,  and  most  gorgeous  of  all  international  exhibi- 
tions;  but  who  expected  that  slie  would  produce  any- 
thing so  inex[)ressibly  poetic,  chaste,  and  restrained, 
such  an  absolutely  refined  and  soul-satisfying  picture,  as 
the  Court  of  Honour,  with  its  lagoon  and  gondolas,  its 
white  marble  steps  and  balustrades,  its  varied  yet  har- 
inonious  buildings,  its  colonnaded  vista  of  tiie  great 
hike,  its  impressive  fountain,  its  fairy-like  outlining 
after  dark  by  the  gems  of  electricity,  its  spacious  and 
well-modulated  proi)ortions  which  made  the  largest 
crowd  in  it  but  an  unobtrusive  detail,  its  air  of  spon- 
taneity and  inevitableness  which  suggeste<l  nature  itstdf, 
rather  than  art?  No  other  scene  of  man's  creation 
seemed  to  me  so  pcrtect  as  this  ('ourt  of  Honour. 
Venice,  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Edinburgh,  Athens, 
( Constantinople,  each  in  its  way  is  lovely  indeed  ;  but  in 
each  view  of  each  of  these  there  is  some  jarring  feature, 
something  that  we  have  to  ii/nore  in  order  to  thoroughly 
h)se  ourselves  in  the  beautv  of  the  scene.     The  Court  of 
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Jloiiour  was  pructically  hlainck'ss ;  tlic  u'sthetii;  sense  ot" 
the  beliolder  was  as  tuUy  and  unreservedly  satisfied  as 
in  looking*'  at  a  masterpiece  of  j)aiiitin<^  or  sculpture,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  soothed  and  elevated  by  a  sense  of 
amplitude  and  jj^randeur  such  as  no  single  work  of  art 
could  i)roduce.  The  glamour  of  old  sussociation  that 
illumines  Athens  or  Venice  was  in  a  way  compensated  by 
our  deep  impression  of  the  pathetic  transitoriness  of  the 
dream  of  beauty  before  us,  and  by  the  revelation  it 
afforded  of  the  soul  of  a  great  nation.  For  it  will  to  all 
time  remain  imi)ossibly  ridiculous  to  speak  of  a  country 
(►r  a  city  as  wholly  given  over  to  the  woi-ship  of  Manunon 
which  almost  involuntarily  gave  birth  to  this  ethereal 
emanation  of  pure  and  uneconomic  beauty. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  few  things  more  dismal  than 
the  sunless  canons  which  in  Chicago  are  called  streets; 
and  the  luckless  being  who  is  concerned  there  with 
retail  trade  is  condemned  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  unrelieved  ugliness.  Things,  however,  are  rather 
better  in  the  ''oHice  "  (piarter;  and  he  who  is  ready  to 
admit  that  exigency  of  site  <>ives  some  excuse  for 
"elevator  architecture  "'  will  lind  a  good  deal  to  interest 
him  in  its  practice  at  Chicago.  Indeed,  no  one  can  fail 
to  wonder  at  the  marvellous  skill  of  architectui'al  engi- 
neering which  can  run  up  a  building  of  twenty  stories, 
the  walls  of  which  are  merely  a  veneer  or  curtain.  Few 
will  cavil  at  the  handsome  and  comfortable  equipment 
of  the  best  interiors ;  but,  given  the  necessity  of  their 
existence,  the  wide-minded  lover  of  art  will  find  some- 
thing to  reward  his  attention  even  in  their  exterioi-s. 
In  many  instances  their  architects  have  succeeded 
admiiably   in   steering   a   middle    course    between   the 
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ormite  style  of  a  [)ahice  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ])aek- 
ing  ease  with  windows  on  the  other;  and  tlie  oKserver 
might  nnreservedly  admire  tlie  general  effeet  were  it  not 
for  the  eriek  in  liis  neck  that  reminds  liim  most  forcihly 
tliat  lie  eannot  get  far  enongh  away  for  a  i)ro})er  estimate 
of  the  proportions.  Any  eity  might  feel  proud  to  count 
amid  its  eonnuereial  architecture  such  features  as  the 
entrance  of  the  Phenix  Building,  the  office  of  the  Amer- 
ican Express  Company,  and  the  monumental  Field 
Jiuilding,  by  Richardson,  with  what  Mr.  Schuyler  calls 
its  grim  utilitarianism  of  expression ;  and  the  same 
praise  might,  perhaps,  he  extended  to  the  Auditorium, 
the  O wings  Building,  tne  Rookery,  and  souie  otheis. 
In  non-conunercial  architecture  ('hicago  may  point  with 
some  i)ride  to  its  City  Hall,  its  I'nivei'sity,  its  libraries, 
the  admirable  Chicago  Club  (the  old  Art  Institute),  and 
the  new  Art  Institute  on  the  verge  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Of  its  churches  the  less  said  the  better;  their  architeet- 
ure,  regarded  as  a  studied  insult  to  religion,  would  go 
far  to  jnstify  the  highly  uncom[)limentary  e[)ithet  Mr. 
Stead  a[)plied  to  Chicag(». 

In  some  respects  Chicago  deserves  the  name  City 
of  Contrasts,  just  as  the  United  States  is  the  Land  of 
Contrasts;  and  in  no  way  is  this  more  marked  than  in 
the  difference  between  its  business  and  its  residential 
([uartei-s.  In  the  one  —  height,  narrowness,  noise,  monot- 
ony, dirt,  sordid  S([ualor,  j)retentiousness  ;  in  the  othei— 
light,  si)ace,  moderation,  homelikimess.  The  houses  in 
the  Lake  Shore  Drive,  the  Michigan  lioulevard,  or  the 
Drexel  lioulevard  are  as  varied  in  style  as  the  ])ro\vn- 
sttnie  mansions  of  New  York  are  monot(»nous  ;  they  face 
on  parks  or  are  surrounded  with  gai'dens  of  their  own  ; 
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they  are  seldom  ostentatiously  large ;  the}'  suggest 
comfort,  but  not  offensive  aftlueiice ;  they  make  credible 
the  possession  of  scmie  individuality  of  taste  on  tlie  part 
of  their  owners.  Tiie  nund)er  of  massive  round  oi)en- 
ings,  the  strong  rusticated  masoiny,  the  open  loggie,  the 
aKsence  of  mouldings,  and  tlie  red-tiled  roofs  suggest 
to  the  cognoscenti  that  Mr.  H.  Ii.  Kic^hardson's  spirit 
was  the  one  which  brooded  most  efficaciously  over  the 
domestic  architecture  of  Chicago.  The  two  houses  I 
saw  that  were  designed  by  Mr.  Richardson  himself  are 
undoubtedly  not  so  satisfactory  as  some  of  his  public 
buildings,  but  they  had  at  least  the  merit  of  interest  and 
originality;  some  of  the  numerous  imitations  were  by 
no  means  successful. 

The  parks  of  Chicago  are  both  large  and  beautiful. 
They  contain  not  a  few  very  creditable  pieces  of  sculpt- 
ure, among  which  Mr.  St.  Gaudens'  statue  of  Lincoln 
is  conspicuous  as  a  wonderful  triumph  of  artistic  genius 
over  unpromising  material.  The  show  of  flowei-s  in  the 
parks  is  not  easily  paralleled  in  public  domains  elsewhere. 
Of  these,  rather  than  of  its  stockyards  and  its  liglitning 
rapidity  in  pig-sticking,  will  the  visitor  who  wishes  to 
think  well  of  Chicago  carry  off  a  mental  picture. 

The  man  who  has  stood  on  Inspiration  Point  above 
Oakland  and  has  watched  the  liglits  of  San  Francisco 
gleaming  across  its  noble  bay,  or  who  has  gazed  down 
on  the  Golden  (tate  from  the  heights  of  the  Presidio, 
must  have  an  exceptionally  rich  gallery  of  memory  if  he 
■  '.;f  ^  iOt  feel  tliat  he  has  added  to  its  treasures  one  of 
t    -     <       entrancing  citv  views  he  has  ever  witnessed. 
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Iviiob  at  the  north  end  of  a  lonj^  i)eninsuhi,  it  looks  down 
on  tlie  one  side  over  the  roomy  watei-s  of  San  Francisco 
liay  (fifty  miles  lon«>;  and  ten  miltis  wide),  hacked  by 
the  ridge  of  theCoast  Kange,  while  in  the  other  direction 
it  is  reaching  ont  across  the  [)eninsnla,  here  six  miles 
wide,  to  the  placid  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On 
the  north  the  peninsnla  ends  al)rn[)tly  in  precipitons 
cliffs  some  hundreds  of  feet  high,  while  a  similar  penin- 
sula, stretching  southwards,  faces  it  in  a  similar  mjissive 
l)romontory,  separated  by  a  sciint  mile  of  watei*.  This  is 
the  famous  (xolden  (iate,  the  superb  gateway  leading 
from  the  ocean  to  the  sheltei's  of  the  bay.  To  the  south 
the  eye  loses  itself  among  the  fertile  valleys  of  corn  and 
fi'uit  stretching  away  toward  the  Mexican  frontier. 

When  we  have  once  sated  oui-selvcs  with  the  general 
effect,  tliere  still  remains  a  nund)er  of  details,  pictures(|ue, 
interesting,  or  quaint.  There  is  the  (Jolden  (Jate  I*ark, 
the  cypresses  and  eucalypti  at  one  end  of  which  testify 
to  the  balminess  of  the  climate,  while  the  sand-dunes  at 
its  other  end  show  the  original  condition  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  peninsula,  and  add  to  our  admiration  of 
nature  a  sense  of  resi)ectful  awe  foi-  the  transforming 
energy  of  man.  Beyond  (iolden  (iate  Park  we  reach 
Sutro  Heights,  another  desert  that  has  been  made  to 
blossom  like  the  rose.  Here  we  look  out  over  the 
I\acific  to  the  musically  named  Farralone  Islands,  thirty 
miles  to  the  west.  I'hen  we  desiend  for  luncheon  to 
the  Cliff  Ibmse  below,  and  watch  the  uncouth  gambols 
of  hundreds  of  fat  sea-lions  (Spanish  lohoH  marhios')^ 
which,  strictly  protected  from  the  rifie  (►r  har[)oon,  swim, 
and  plunge,  and  bark  unconcernedly  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  oljserver.     The  largest  of  these  animals  are 
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lifteeu  feet  l(Ui<^  mid  weiyli  cil)oiit  a  ton  ;  and  it  is  said 
lliat  certain  individuals,  recoj^nisable  by  some  peculiarity, 
are  known  to  have  fre([Uented  the  rocks  for  irany  yejirs. 
On  our  way  back  to  the  lower  pait  of  the  city  we 
use  one  of  the  cable-caix  crawling  up  and  down  the 
steej)  inclines  like;  Hies  on  a  window-pane ;  and  we 
find,  if  the  long  polished  seat  of  the  car  be  otherwise 
unoccupied,  that  we  have  positive  dilliculty  in  prevent- 
ing ouiNclves  slipping  down  from  one  end  of  the  car  to 
the  other.  Hy  this  time  the  strong  afternoon  wind  '  has 
set  in  from  the  sea,  and  we  notice  with  surprise  that  the 
seasoned  Friscans,  still  clad  in  the  nuislins  and  linens 
that  seemed  suitable  enough  at  high  noon,  seek  by 
preference  the  ojjen  seats  of  the  locomotive  car,  whiles 
we,  puny  visitoix,  turn  up  our  coat-collai's  and  Hee  to 
the  shelter  of  the  "  trailer "  or  covered  car.  As  we 
come  over  ''Nob  Mill  "  we  take  in  the  size  of  the  houses 
of  the  Californian  millionaires,  note  that  they  are  of 
wood  (on  account  of  the  earthquakes?),  and  bemoan  the 
misdirected  efforts  of  their  architects,  who,  instead  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  unitjue  chance  of  producing 
monuments  of  characteristically  developed  timber  aichi- 
tecture,  have  known  no  better  than  to  slavishly  imitate 
the  incongruous  features  of  stone  houses  in  the  style  of 

'  It  is  to  this  wind,  the  tcmpenitiire  of  which  varies  little  all  the  year  round, 
that  San  Francisco  owes  her  wonderfully  e([nat»lc  climate,  which  is  never 
either  too  hot  or  too  cold  for  coiulbrtahlc  work  or  play.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  about  570  Fahr.,  or  rather  hi;;hcr  than  that  of  New  York;  but 
while  tiie  difference  between  the  mean  of  the  months  is  40"  at  tiie  latter  city, 
it  is  about  lOo  only  at  the  Golden  fiate.  The  mean  of  July  is  about  60o,  that 
of  January  about  50°.  September  is  a  shade  waiiner  tiian  July.  Observa- 
tions extending  over  30  years  show  that  tiie  free/in;;  point  on  the  one  hand 
and  80°  Fahr.  on  the  other  ai  o  reached  on  an  avcrajrc  only  about  half  a  dozen 
times  a  year.  Tlie  liottcst  day  of  the  year  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  Septem- 
ber than  any  other  month. 
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the  Kcnaissiiiu'c.  Indeed,  we  sliall  feel  tliiit  San  Knin- 
eiseo  is  badly  off  for  line  buildings  of  all  and  every  kind. 
If  daylight  still  allows  we  may  visit  the  Mission  Dolores, 
one  of  the  interesting  old  Spanish  foundations  that  form 
the  origin  of  so  many  plaees  in  California,  and  if  we  are 
historieally  inclined  we  may  inspect  the  old  S{)anish 
grants  in    the  Surveyor-CJenerars   oflice.     Those   of  us 
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wliose  tastes  are  modern  and  iitei'ary  may  nnn  our  ac 
count  in  identifying  some  of  the  places  in  I{.  L.  Steven- 
son's ''  Ebb  Tide,"  and  it  will  go  hard  with  us  if  we  do  not 
also  meet  a  few  of  his  characters  auiid  the  cosmopolitan 
crowd  in  the  streets  or  on  the  wharves.  At  night  we 
may  visit  China  without  the  troubh'  of  a  voyage,  and 
perambulate  a  city  of  2o,000  Celestials  under  the  safe 
gui(huice  of  an  Irish-accented  detective.  So  often  have 
the  features  of  Chinatown  been  describe<l  —  its  incense- 
scented  joss-houses,  its  interminable  stage-i)lays,  its 
opium-joints,  its  drug-stores  with  their  extraordinary 
remedies,  its  curiosity  sho[)s,  and  its  restaurants  —  that 
no  repetition  need  be  attempted  here.  Wt^  leave  it  with 
a  sense  of  the  curious  incongruity  which  allows  this 
colony  of  Orientals  to  live  in  the  most  wid<'-awake  of 
western  crmntries  witli  an  a[)i>arently  almost  total 
neglect  of  such  sanitarv  ol)servances  as  are  held  indis- 
pensable  in  all  other  modern  nuuiicii)alities.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  no  more  horrible  sight  could  be  seen  in  the 
extreme  East  than  the  so-called  "  Hcrnut  of  Chinatown," 
an  insane  devotee  who  has  lived  for  yeaix  crouched  in  a 
nuserable  little  outhouse,  subsisting  on  the  offerings  of 
tht^  charitable,  and  (h'graded  almost  beyond  th(^  pale  of 
humanity  by  his  unbioken  silence,  his  blank  inniiobility, 
and  his  neglect  of  all  the  decencies  of  life.     And  this  is 
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iui  Anu'iiciiii  residt'iit,  it"  not  an  Aniuriciin  citizen  I  If  the 
reader  is  as  lucky  as  the  writer,  lie  may  wind  uj)  the  day 
with  a  smart  shock  of  eartluiuake ;  and  if  he  is  ecpially 
sleepy  and  unintelligent  (which  Heaven  forefend  !),  he 
may  miss  its  keen  relish  by  drowsily  wondering  what  on 
earth  they  mean  hy  moving  that  iwri/  heavy  grand  piano 
overhead  at  that  time  of  night. 

"Two-thirds  of  them  come  here  to  die,  and  they  can't 
do  it."  Tliis  was  said  hy  the  famous  Mr.  liarnum  about 
Coh)rado  Springs  ;  and  the  active  life  and  cheerful  man- 
nei's  of  the  condenuied  invalids  who  flourish  in  lliis 
charming  little  city  go  far  to  confirm  the  truth  concealed 
beneath  the  jest.  The  land  has  insensibly  sloped  up- 
wards since  the  traveller  left  the  Mississip{>i  behind  him, 
and  he  now  finds  liimself  in  a  flowery  pi-airie  0,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  while  close  by  one  of  the  finest  sec- 
tions of  the  Rocky  Mountains  real's  its  snowy  jjcaks  to  a 
height  of  (1,000  to  S,000  feet  more.  The  climate  resem- 
bles that  of  Davos,  and  like  it  is  preeminently  suited  for 
all  prcdisjjosed  to  or  already  affected  with  consumption ; 
but  Colorado  enjoys  more  sunshine  than  its  Swiss  rival, 
aiul  has  no  disagreeable  period  of  melting  snow.  The 
town  is  sheltered  by  the  foothills,  except  to  the  south- 
east, where  it  lies  open  to  the  great  i)lains ;  and,  being 
situated  where  they  meet  the  mountains,  it  enjoys  the 
oi)einiess  and  free  sui)ply  of  fresh  air  of  the  seashore, 
without  its  dampness.  The  name  is  somewhat  of  a 
misnomer,  as  the  nearest  springs  are  those  of  Manitou, 
about  five  miles  to  the  north. 

Colorado  Springs  may  be  summed  uj)  as  an  oasis  of 
Eastern  civilisation  and  finish  in  an  environment  of  West- 
ern rawness  and  enterprise.     It  has  been  described  as 
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'*ii  charniin^  l)i^'  villain',  Ilk*'  tiic  wcll-laid-out  suhurl*  of 
Hoiuo  larj^t!  Kasteni  I'ity."  Its  wide,  tree-sliadcd  slrct'ts 
aro  kept  in  exeellent  onltT.  'I'liere  is  a  refresliint,'  al>- 
sence  of  those  "loose  ends"  of  a  new  civilisation  which 
even  the  largest  of  the  Western  cities  are  too  apt  to 
show.  No  manufactures  are  cairied  on,  and  no 
"saloons"  are  j)ernutted.  The  inhabitants  consist  very 
largely  of  educated  and  relined  i)et>i)le  fn)ni  the  Kastern 
States  and  Kngland,  whose  iiealth  d«)es  not  allow  them 
to  live  in  their  damper  native  (dimes.  The  tone  of  tiie 
phice  is  a  refreshing  hlend  of  the  civilisation  of  the  Kast 
and  the  unconventionalism  of  tlie  West.  Perha[)s  there 
is  no  pleasanter  examph^  of  extreme  social  democracy. 
The  young  man  of  the  Hast,  unprovided  with  a  private 
income,  finds  no  scope  hei-e  for  his  specially  trained 
capacities,  and  is  glad  to  turn  an  honest  penny  and 
occupy  his  time  with  anything  he  can  get.  Thus  there 
are  gentlemen  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  word 
among  many  of  the  so-called  hund)ler  callings,  and  one 
may  rub  shouldei-s  at  the  charming  little  clubs  with  an 
Oxford-bred  livery-stable  keei)er  or  a  Harvard  graduate 
who  has  turned  his  energies  toward  the  selling  of  milk. 
Few  visitoi"s  to  Coloi'ado  S[)rings  will  fail  to  carry  away 
a  grateful  and  pleasant  impiession  of  the  Knglish  doctor 
who  has  found  vigorous  life  and  a  [>rosperous  (career  in 
the  place  of  exile  to  which  his  health  condemned  him  in 
early  manhood,  and  who  has  repaid  the  place  for  its  gift 
of  vitality  by  the  most  intelligent  and  effective  champion- 
ship of  its  advantages.  These  latter  include  an  excellent 
liotel  and  a  floin-ishiug  college  foi-  delicate  girls  and  boys. 
Denver,  a  near  neighi»our  of  Colorado  S[)rings  (if  we 
speak  more  Amerieano^^  is  an  excellent  example,  both  in 
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tliroiy  and  piiicticc,  of  tlu'  ctmlldciit  expectation  of 
^rowtli  witli  wliicli  new  Aineiiean  cities  arc  fimnded. 
Tlio  necessaiv  |)ul)lic  l»uii<lin^^s  are  not  iiiiddled  to<,n'ther 
as  a  nncdens  from  which  tlie  ninnici[)al  infant  may  jj^row 
outwards  ;  l)nt  a  hir^e  and  generous  view  is  tak(!n  of 
tlio  i»ossil)ilities  of  expansion.  Hvents  (h)  not  always 
justify  this  saiiufuine  spirit  of  foretiiou,t,dtt.  The  eapitol 
at  Wasii in jrton  still  turns  its  i)a(^k  on  tlie  city  of  wliich 
it  was  to  i»e  the  centre  as  well  as  the  crown.  In  a  ^reat 
numher  of  cases,  however,  hope  and  fact  eventually 
meet  toj^ether.  'I'he  eapitol  of  IJismarck,  chief  town  of 
North  Dakota,  was  founded  in  1SH:J,  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  city,  on  a  rising  site  in  the  nndst  of  the  prairie.  It 
has  already  heen  reached  by  the  advancing  tide  of 
houses,  and  will  doubtless,  in  no  long  time,  occupy  a 
conveniently  central  situation.  Denver  is  an  ecjually 
cons})icuous  instance  of  the  same  teiuh'Ucy.  The  chanu'es 
that  took  place  in  that  city  l)etween  the  date  of  my  visit 
to  it  and  the  reading  of  the  ])roof-sheets  of  "•  iJaedeker's 
United  States"  a  year  or  so  later  demanded  an  almost 
entire  rewriting  of  the  descrii)tion.  Doubtless  it  has 
altered  at  least  as  nuu'h  since  then,  and  very  likely  the 
one  or  two  slightly  critical  remarks  of  the  handbook  of 
181)8  are  already  grossly  libellous.  Denvc  i  quadrupled 
its  })opulation  between  1880  and  181M).  I'he  value  of  its 
manufactures  and  of  the  precious  ores  smelted  here 
reaches  a  fabulous  amount  of  millions  of  dollars.  The 
usual  pi'o]>brtion  of  "•  million  "  and  "•  two  million  dollar 
buildings"  have  been  erected.  Many  of  the  principal 
streets  are  (most  wonderful  of  all  I)  excellently  paved 
and  kept  reason<d)ly  clean.  Hut  the  crowning  glory  of 
Denver  for  every  intelligent  traveller  is  its  magnificent 
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view  of  the  Itocky  Moimtaiiis,  whicli  ar«'  s«m'Ii  to  the 
West  ill  an  iiiihrokeii  line  ot"  at  i«'ast  om-  Imndied  and 
lifty  inih's.  'riiuiiirh  foitv  niih-s  distant,  tliey  look,  owiiij,' 
to  tlie  purity  of  tlie  atniospln'ie,  as  if  tliey  were  witliin  a 
walk  of  two  or  three  lionrs.      Denver  is  fond  of  eallin^ 
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mrndoc  the  epithet  «|iieenly  if  it  is  applied  to  the  posses- 
sion of  this  niatehless  outlook  on  the  L^iandest  niaiiifesta- 
tioiis  of  nature.  If  the  Denver  eiti/.eii  hra<^s  more  of  his 
State  ('ai)itol,  his  Metropole  Hotel  (no  aeeeiit,  please  I ), 
and  his  snieltin«»- works  than  of  his  snow-piled  mountains 
and  ahysmal  eafions,  he  only  follows  a  natural  human 
instiiu't  in  estiiuatinq;  iiuist  highly  that  which  has  cost 
him  most  trouhle. 

Mr.  .lames  IJryce  has  an  iiiterestiii<,^  ( iiapter  on  the 
aliseiiee  of  a  capital  in  the  I'nited  States,  liy  ea[)ital 
he  means  ''a  city  which  is  not  only  the  seat  of  political 
jjjovernment,  hut  is  also  hy  the  size,  wealth,  and  character 
of  its  po[>ulation  the  head  and  centre  of  the  country,  a 
leading,'  seat  of  commerce  and  industry,  a  reservoir  of 
linancial  resources,  the  favoured  residence  of  the  j^reat 
and  powerful,  the  spot  in  which  the  chiefs  of  the  learned 
professions  are  to  he  found,  where  tin;  most  potent  and 
widely  read  journals  are  piihlished,  whither  men  of 
literary  and  scientific  capacity  are  drawn."*  New  York 
journalists,  with  a  hai)py  disregard  of  the  historical  con- 
notation of  language,  are  [iroiie  to  s[)eak  of  their  city  as 
a  metropolis;  hut  it  is  very  evident  that  the  niostliheral 
interi)retatiou  of  the  woi'd  cannot  elevate  Xew  York  to 
the    relative    i)Osition    of   such    lMiro})eau    metropolitan 
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satisfying  Mr.  liryce's  definition.  It  certninly  is  n  rela- 
tively small  city,  and  it  is  not  a  leading  seat  of  trade, 
manufacture,  or  Hnance.  It  is  also  true  that  its  journals 
do  not  rank  among  the  leading  papers  of  the  land  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remend)eied  that  every 
important  American  journal  has  its  Washington  corre- 
spondent, and  that  in  critical  times  the  lettei's  of  these 
gentlemen  arc  of  very  great  weight.  As  the  seat  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  lionch  of  the  United  States,  it  has  as 
good  a  claim  as  any  other  Ameriean  city  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ''  chiefs  of  the  learned  professions ;  "  and 
it  is  quite  remarkable  how,  owing  Lo  the  great  national 
collections  and  de[)artmenis,  it  has  come  to  the  front  as 
the  main  focus  of  the  scientitic  interests  of  tlie  country. 
Tlie  Cosmos  Club's  list  of  inembei's  is  alone  sufficient  to 
illustrate  this.  Its  attractfion  to  men  of  letters  has 
proved  less  cogent ;  but  the  life  of  an  eminent  literary 
man  of  (say)  New  ( )rleans  or  Boston  is  much  more 
likely  to  include  a  prolonged  visit  to  Wjusliington  than 
to  any  other  American  city  not  his  own.  The  Lil)rary 
of  Congress  ahjue,  now  magnificently  housed  in  an 
elaborately  decorated  new  building,  is  a  strong  magnet. 
In  the  same  way  there  is  a  growing  tendency  for  all  who 
can  afford  it  to  s[)end  at  legist  one  season  in  Washing- 
ton. Tl:  >  belle  of  Kalamazoo  or  Little  Rock  is  not  satis- 
fied till  si.e  has  made  lier  bow  in  Washington  under  the 
wing  of  lier  State  representative,  and  the  senator  is  no- 
wise loath  to  see  his  wife's  tea-parties  brightened  by  a 
bevy  of  the  prettiest  girls  from  his  native  wilds.  Uni- 
vei-sity  men  throughout  the  Union,  leadei-s  of  provincial 
bars,  and  a  host  of  others  have  often  occasion  to  visit 
Washington.     When  we  add  to  all  tiiis  the  army  of  gov- 
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eniuient  enqjloyees  ami  tlie  cosniopolitau  ehMueut  of  the 
(lil)loniatic  c()ri)s,  we  can  easily  see  tiiat,  so  far  as 
"society"  is  coneeried,  Washington  is  more  like  a 
European  capital  than  any  other  American  city. 
Nothing  is  more  annising^ — -for  a  short  time,  at  h'ast  — 
than  a  round  of  the  teas,  dinnei-s,  receptions,  and  halls 
of  Washington,  where  the  American  girl  is  seen  in  all 
her  glory,  with  ca[»tives  of  every  clime,  frt)m  the  almond- 
eyed  Chinaman  to  the  most  faultlessly  correct  Piccadilly 
ex(piisite,  at  her  dainty  feet.  I  never  saw  a  hevy  of  more 
beautiful  women  than  otHciated  at  one  senatorial  iifter- 
noon  tea  I  visited;  so  iH'autiful  were  tliey  as  to  make  me 
entirely  forget  what  seemed  to  my  untutored  Eui'o[)ean 
ta.ste  the  absurdity  of  their  wearing  low-necked  evening 
gowns  while  their  guests  sported  hat  and  jacket  and  fur. 
The  whole  tone  of  Washington  society  from  the  Presi- 
dent (h)wnward  is  one  of  the  greatest  hos[)itality  and 
geniality  towards  strangeis.  The  city  is  beautifully 
laid  out,  and  its  plan  may  be  described  as  that  of  a 
wheel  laid  on  a  gridiron,  the  rectangular  arrangement  of 
the  streets  having  superimi»osed  on  it  a  system  of  radi- 
ating avenues,  lined  with  trees  and  named  for  the  diffei- 
ent  States  of  the  I'nion.  The  city  is  governed  and 
kept  admirably  in  order  by  a  board  of  commissioners 
a[)pointed  by  the  l*resi(h'nt.  The  sobriquet  of  "  City 
of  Magnificent  Distances."'  applied  to  Washington  when 
its  framework  seemeil  unnecessarily  huge  for  its  growth, 
is  still  deserved,  i)erlia[)s.  for  the  width  of  its  streets  and 
the  spaciousness  of  its  parks  and  s.juarcs.  The  floating 
white  dome  of  the  Capitol  dominates  the  entire  city,  and 
almost  every  street-vista  ends  in  an  imposing  p»d)li(' 
buihling,  a  mass  of  luxuriant  greenery,  or  at  the  least 
a  memorial    statue.     The  little  wooden    iiouses    of  the 
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coloured  squatters  tlmt  used  to  alteruate  freely  with  the 
statelier  mansions  of  otlicialdoni  ai"e  now  rapidly  disap- 
pearing ;  and  some,  perhaps,  will  regret  the  obliteration 
of  the  element  of  picturesqueness  suggested  in  the 
({uaint  contnust.  The  aUsenoe  of  the  wealth-suggesting 
hut  artistically  somewhat  sordid  acconi])animents  of  a 
Imsy  industrialism  also  contributes  to  Washington's 
[tosition  as  one  of  the  most  singularly  handsome  cities 
on  the  globe.  Among  the  other  striking  features  of  the 
American  capital  is  the  Washington  Memorial,  a  huge 
obelisk  raising  its  metal-tipped  apex  to  a  height  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty-five  feet.  There  are  those  who 
consider  this  a  meaningless  pile  of  masonry;  but  the 
writer  sympathises  rather  with  the  critics  who  find  it, 
in  its  massive  and  heaven-reaching  simplicity,  a  lit 
counterpart  to  the  Capitol  and  one  of  the  noblest  monu- 
ments ever  raised  to  mortal  man.  When  gleaming  in 
the  westering  sun,  like  a  slender,  tapering,  sky-pointing 
linger  of  gold,  no  finer  index  can  be  imagined  to  direct 
the  gazer  to  the  record  of  a  glorious  history.  Xear  the 
monument  is  the  White  House,  a  building  which,  in  its 
modest  yet  adequate  dimensi(ms,  embodies  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  more  fitly,  it  may  be  feared,  than  certain 
other  phases  of  the  (Jreat  Republic.  Without  catalogu- 
ing the  other  public  buildings  of  Washington,  we  may 
(juit  it  with  agh)Wof  patriotic  fervour  over  the  fact  that 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  here,  one  of  the  most  important 
scientific  institutions  in  the  world,  was  founded  by  an 
Knglishman,  who,  so  far  as  is  known,  never  even  visited 
the  United  States,  but  left  his  large  fortune  for  ''  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men,"  to  the 
care  of  that  country  with  whose  generous  and  popular 
principles  he  was  most  in  sympathy. 
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THIS  ehapter  deals  with  suhjects  related  to  the 
tourist   and  the  guidehook,  and   with  et  rtain 
points   of   a  more  peixonal   nature   eonneeted 
with  the  preparation  of  "  liaedeker's  Handbook 
to  the  United  States,"     Headei-s  unhiterested  in  topics 
of  so  i)ractieal  and  eonnnonplaee  a  character  will  do  well 
to  skip  it  altogether. 

When  the  scheme  of  publishing  a  "  Baedeker  "  to  the 
T/nited  States  was  originally  entertained,  the  tii-st  thought 
was  to  invite  an  American  to  write  the  book  for  us.  On 
more  mature  delibei'ation  it  was,  however,  decided  that 
a  member  of  our  regular  staff  would,  [)erliai)s,  do  the 
work  e(pially  well,  inasmuch  as  he  wouhl  combine,  with 
actual  experience  in  the  art  of  guidebook  making,  the 
stranger's  point  of  view,  and  thus  the  more  acutely 
realise,  by  ex})eriment  in  his  own  corpus  vile,  the  points 
on  which  the  ignorant  European  would  re(piire  advice, 
warning,  or  assistance.  So  far  as  my  own  voice  had 
aught  to  do  with  this  decision,  I  have  to  confess  that  I 
severely  grudged  the  interesting  task  to  an  outsider. 
The  oi)portunity  of  making  a  somewhat  extensive  survey 
(tf  the  country  that  stood  preeminently  for  the  modern 
ideas  of  democracy  and  progress  was  a  peculiaily  grate- 
ful oiu; ;  and  I  even  contrived  to  infuse  (for  my  own 
consum[)tion)  a  spice  of  the  ideal    into  the  homely  brew 
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of  the  guidehook  hy  rellectiiig  that  it  wouhl  coiitiihute 
(so  far  as  it  went)  to  that  niutual  kiiowkMlge,  intiniaey 
of  which  is  perha[)S  all  tliat  is  necessary  to  ensure  true 
friendship  l)etween  the  two  great  Angh)-.Saxon  powei-s. 

Wliile  thus  reserving  the  editing  of  the  hook  for  one 
of  our  own  liousehokl,  we  realised  thoroughly  that  no 
approach  to  completeness  would  be  attainable  without 
the  coiiperation  of  the  Americans  themselves  ;  and  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  my  keen  ajjprecia- 
ti(m  of  the  open-handed  and  open-minded  way  in  which 
this  was  accorded,  liesides  tlie  signed  articles  by  men 
of  lettei-s  and  scienc^e  in  the  intioductory  part  of  the 
handbook,  I  have  to  acknowledge  thousands  of  other 
kindly  oflices  and  useful  hints,  many  of  which  hardly 
allow  themselves  to  be  classiiied  or  defined,  but  all  of 
which  had  their  share  in  producing  aught  of  good  that 
the  volume  may  contain.  So  many  Americans  have 
used  their  Haedekei's  in  Europe  that  I  found  troops  of 
ready-made  sym[)athisei"s,  wlio,  half-interested,  half- 
anuised,  at  the  attempt  to  liaedekerise  their  own  con- 
tinent, knew  pretty  well  what  was  wanted,  and  were 
able  to  put  me  on  the  right  track  for  procuring  informa- 
tion. Indeed,  the  book  could  hardly  have  been  written 
l)utfor  these  innumerable  streams  of  disinterested  assist- 
ance, which  enabled  the  writer  so  to  economise  his  time 
as  to  tinish  his  task  before  the  part  first  written  was  en- 
tirely obsolete. 

The  process  of  change  in  the  United  States  goes  on  so 
rai)i<lly  that  the  attempt  of  a  guidebook  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  (not  easy  in  any  C(uuitry)  becomes  almost 
futile.  The  speed  with  which  Denver  metamorphosed 
her  outward  appearance  has  already  been  connnented  on 
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at  page  214;  and  this  is  l»ut  one  instance  in  a  tlionsand. 
Towns  spring  np  literally  in  a  night.  McCiregor  in 
Texas,  at  the  jnnetion  of  two  new  railways,  had  twelve 
lionses  the  day  after  it  was  fixed  upon  as  a  town  site, 
and  in  two  months  contained  five  hundred  souls.  Towns 
may  also  disapi)ear  in  a  night,  as  Johnstown  (Penn.) 
was  swei)t  away  by  the  bui-sting  of  a  dam  on  May  ol, 
1889,  or  as  Chicago  was  destroyed  by  the  great  tire  of 
1871.  These  are  simply  exaggerated  examples  of  what 
is  happening  less  obtrusively  all  the  time.  The  means 
of  access  to  points  of  interest  are  constantly  changing  ; 
tlie  rough  horse-trail  of  to-day  becomes  the  stage-road  of 
to-morrow  and  the  railway  of  the  day  after.  The  con- 
servative clinging  to  tlie  old,  so  common  in  Europe,  has 
no  place  in  the  New  World;  an  apparently  infinitesimal 
advantage  will  occasion  a  houJevernement  that  is  by  no 
means  infinitesimal. 

Next  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  places  to  be 
visited,  i)erhaj)s  the  two  things  in  which  a  visitor  to  a 
new  country  has  most  concern  are  the  means  of  moving 
fi'om  jioint  to  point  and  the  acconnuodation  provided 
for  him  at  his  nightly  stoi)i>ing-places  — in  brief,  its  con- 
veyances and  its  inns.  During  the  year  or  more  I  spent 
in  almost  continuous  travelling  in  the  United  States  I 
had  abundant  opportunity  of  testing  both  of  these.  In 
all  I  must  have  slept  in  over  two  hundred  different  beds, 
ranging  from  one  in  a  hotel-chand)er  so  gorgeous  that  it 
seemed  almost  as  indelicate  to  go  to  bed  in  it  as  to  un- 
dress in  the  drawing-room,  down  through  the  berths  of 
Pullman  cai-s  and  river  steamboats,  to  an  open-air  couch 
of  balsam  bouijhs  in  the  Adirondack  forests,  ^[v  means 
of  locomotion  included  a  safety  bicycle,  an  Adirondack 
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cjiiioo,  the  back  of  a  lioise,  the  oiniiipresent  l)uggy,  a 
bol>sleigli,  a  "cutter,"  a  '"booby,"  foui-lioi-se  '"•stages,'* 
I'iver,  hike,  and  sea-goiiig  steiunei-s,  hoi'se-cai's,  cable-cara, 
ehictric  cars,  niountaiii  elevators,  naiiow-gauge  railways, 
and  tlie  Vestibuled  Limited  Express  from  New  Vork  to 
("liicago. 

Perliaps  it  is  significant  of  the  amonnt  of  truth  in 
many  of  the  assertions  made  about  travelling  in  the 
I'nited  States  that  I  travei-sed  about  ;>"),000  miles  in 
the  various  ways  hldicat^Ml  above  without  a  s(;ratch  and 
almost  with(mt  sei.  >us  tention  ov  delay.  Once  we 
were  nearly  swam[)ed  in  a  sudden  S(piall  in  a  mountain 
lake,  and  once  we  1  isd  ;<  minnt»>  or  two's  pleasant  expe- 
rience of  the  iron-siiod  Jicels  of  onr  horse  Inside  the 
buggy,  the  unfortunate  animal  having  hitched  his  hind- 
legs  over  the  dash-boaid  and  nearly  ku'king  (mt  (mr 
brains  in  his  frantic  efforts  to  get  free.  These,  however, 
were  accidents  that  might  have  happened  anywhere,  and 
if  my  experiences  by  road  and  rail  in  America  prove 
anything,  they  jnove  that  travelling  in  the  United 
States  is  just  as  safe  as  in  Europe.'  Some  varieties  of 
it  are  rougher  than  anything  of  the  kind  I  know  in  the 
Ohl  World;  but  on  the  other  hand  nnich  of  it  is  far 
[)leasaiiter.  The  Euroi)ean  system  of  small  railway 
compartments,  in  spite  of  its  advantage  of  privacy  and 
(|uiet,  wtmld  be  simply  unendurable  in  the  long  jouriu^ys 
that  have  to  be  made  in  the  western  hemisphere.     The 

1  Latly  Theodora  (iiicst,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  in  her  hook, 
"  A  Rouml  Trip  in  North  America,"  bears  the  same  testimony  :  "  Over  eleven 
tiiousaiul  miles  o^  railway  travcllin^f  anil  miles  niitold  of  drivin};  besides,  wilh- 
ont  an  accident  or  :i  semblance  of  one.  No  contretf-mpx  of  any  kind,  except 
the  little  delay  at  Hope  from  the 'washout,' which  did  not  matter  the  least; 
lovely  weather,  and  universal  kindness  and  courtesj-  from  man,  woman,  an<l 
child." 
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journey  of  twenty-four  to  tliirty  lioui-s  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  if  made  l)y  tlie  Vestibuled  Limited,  is  prohal)!}' 
less  fatiguing  than  the  day-journey  of  Iialf  the  time  frouj 
London  to  Kdiidmrgh.  The  comforts  of  tliis  sui)erh 
train  include  those  of  the  drawing-n)om,  the  dining- 
room,  the  smoking-room,  and  the  lihiary.  Tliese  ajjart- 
ments  are  perfectly  ventilated  by  compressed  air  and 
lighted  by  moval)le  electric  lights,  wliile  in  winter  they 
are  warmed  to  jin  agreeable  tem[)eratui'e  by  steam-[)ipes. 
Card-tables  and  a  selection  of  the  daily  pa[)ei's  minister 
to  the  traveller's  anmsement,  while  bulletin  l)oards  give 
the  latest  Stock  Exchange  (piotations  and  the  reports  of 
the  (lovernment  Weather  Bureau.  Those  who  desire  it 
may  enjoy  a  bath  en  route^  or  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  a  lady's  maid,  a  barber,  a  stenographer,  and 
a  type-writer.  There  is  even  a  small  and  carefully 
selected  medicine  chest  within  reach ;  and  the  way  in 
which  the  minor  delicacies  of  life  are  consulted  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  powdered  soa[»  is  [)rovide<l  in 
the  lavatories,  so  that  no  one  may  have  to  use  the  same 
cfike  of  soap  as  his  neighbour. 

No  one  who  has  not  tried  both  can  appreciate  the 
immense  difference  in  comfort  given  by  the  opportunity 
to  move  about  in  the  train.  No  matter  how  pleasant 
one's  companions  are  in  an  English  tii-st-class  com})art- 
ment,  their  enforced  proximity  makes  one  heartily  sick 
of  them  before  many  lioui-s  have  elapsed;  while  acon- 
vei-sation  with  Daisy  Miller  in  the  American  i)ai'lour  car 
is  rendered  doubly  delightful  by  the  consciousness  that 
you  may  at  any  moment  transfer  youi-self  and  your  honn 
moU  to  Lydia  Blood  at  the  other  end  of  the  car,  or  retire 
with  (Jilead  P.  Beck  to  the  snug  little  smoking-room. 
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The  git'iit  size  and  wei^lit  of  tlie  Ainericiin  curs  make 
tlieni  very  steady  on  well-laid  tn-cks  like  those  of  the 
I'eniisylvaiiia  Ivaihvay,  and  thus  letter-writinj;'  need  not 
lie  a  lost  art  on  a  railway  journey.  Even  when  the  [)er- 
nianent  way  is  inferior,  the  same  cause  often  makes  the 
vibration  less  than  on  the  admirable  road-beds  of  Eng- 
land. 

Theoretically,  there  is  no  distinction  of  classes  on  an 
American  railway ;  practically,  there  is  whenever  the 
line  is  important  enough  or  the  journey  long  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while.  The  i)arlour  car  corresponds  to  our 
fii-st  class  ;  and  its  use  has  this  advantage  (rather  curious 
in  a  democratic  country),  that  the  increased  fare  for  its 
admirable  comforts  is  relatively  very  low,  usually  (in 
my  experience)  not  exceeding  ^d.  a  mile.  The  ordinary 
fare  from  New  York  to  lioston  (2^''  to  250  miles)  is  -15 
( £1 )  ;  a  seat  in  a  parlour  car  costs  %1  (4s.),  and  a  sleeping- 
berth  lil.oO  (Os.).  Thus  the  ordinary  ptissenger  pays  at 
the  rate  of  about  l^d.  per  mile,  while  the  luxury  of  the 
Pullman  may  be  obtained  for  an  additional  expenditure 
of  just  about  ^d.  a  mile.  The  extra  fare  on  even  the 
(Chicago  Vestibuled  Limited  is  only  $S  (32.^.)  for  912 
miles,  or  considerably  less  than  ^d.  a  mile.  These  rates 
are  not  only  less  than  the  difference  between  fii-st-class 
and  third-class  fares  in  Euroi)e,  but  also  compare  very 
advantageously  with  the  rates  for  sleeping-berths  on 
European  lines,  being  usually  50  to  75  per  cent,  lower. 
The  [)arlour-car  rates,  however,  increase  considerably  as 
we  go  on  towards  the  West  and  get  into  regions  where 
competition  is  less  active.  A  good  instance  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  parlour-cnir  fares  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  which  I  select  because  it  spans  the  continent 
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with  its  own  rails  fnmi  tlic  Atlantic  to  tlio  Pacific  :  the 
principle  on  the  United  Stjites  lines  is  similar.  The 
price  of  a  "sleeper"  ticket  from  Montreal  to  Fort  Will- 
iam (1M>8  miles)  is  !|»),  or  ahont  hL  [)cr  mile  ;  that  from 
lianft'  to  V^mcouver  (r)()0  miles)  is  the  same,  oi-  at  the 
rate  of  ahout  {^d.  per  mile.  The  rate  for  the  whole 
jonrney  from  Halifax  to  Vanconver  (:{,802  miles)  is 
ahout  ^(I.  per  mile. 

Travellers  who  i)iefer  the  privacy  of  the  European 
system  may  comhine  it  with  the  liherty  of  the  American 
system  hy  hiring,  at  a  small  extra  rate,  the  so-called 
"  drawing-room  "  or  "■  state-room,"  a  small  compartment 
containing  four  seats  or  herths,  divided  hy  partitions 
from  the  rest  of  the  parlour  cai-.  The  ordinary  carriage  or 
"day  coach  "  corresponds  to  the  Knglish  secoiul-class  car- 
riage, or,  rather,  to  the  excellent  third-class  carriages  on 
such  railways  as  the  Midland.  It  does  not,  I  think,  excel 
them  in  comfort  except  in  the  greater  size,  the  greater 
liherty  of  motion,  and  the  element  of  variety  afforded  hy 
the  greater  numher  of  fellow-passengei's.  The  seats  are 
disposed  on  each  side  of  a  narrow  central  aisle,  and  are 
so  arranged  that  the  occupants  can  ride  forward  or  hack- 
ward  as  they  prefer.  Each  seat  holds  two  pei'sons,  hut 
with  some  difficulty  if  eitiier  has  any  amplitude  of  hulk. 
The  space  for  the  legs  is  also  very  limited.  I'he  chief 
discomfort,  however,  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  support 
for  the  head  and  shouldei-s,  though  this  disahility  might 
he  easily  i-emedied  by  a  movable  head-rest.  Very  little 
provision  is  made  for  hand  luggage,  the  American  cus- 
tom being  to  "check"  anything  checkable  and  have  it 
put  in  the  "baggage  car."  lings  are  entirely  su[)erflu- 
ous,  as  the  cars  are  far  more  likely  to  be  too  warm  than 
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too  cold.  The  wiiidow.s  are  iisiiully  iiiiotlier  weak  point. 
Tliey  move  vertieally  asoui-s  do,  Init  up  instead  of  down  : 
and  they  are  frecjuently  made  so  that  tliey  cainiot  he 
opened  more  than  a  few  inelies.  Tlie  handles  hy  whieh 
they  are  lifted  are  very  small,  and  alYord  V(!ry  little  pur- 
chase ;  and  the  windows  aie  fre(iuently  so  stitY  that  it 
reijuires  a  strong  man  to  move  them.  I  have  often  seen 
half  a  dozen  passengei"s  struggle  in  vain  with  a  refrac- 
tory glass,  and  tinally  have  to  call  in  the  help  of  the 
hrawny  hrakenian.  Tliis  diHieulty,  howevei',  is  of  less 
conse(|uenee  from  the  fact  that  even  if  you  can  open 
your  window,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  one  among  your 
forty  or  fifty  fellow-i)assengei's  who  objects  to  the 
draught.  Or  if  you  object  to  the  draught  of  a  window 
in  front  of  you,  you  have  either  to  grin  and  bear  it  or 
do  violence  to  your  British  dillidence  in  re(|U(;sting  its 
closure.  The  windows  are  all  furnished  with  small 
slatted  blinds,  which  can  be  arranged  in  hot  weather  so 
as  to  exclude  the  sun  and  let  in  the  air.  The  conductor 
connnunicates  with  the  engine-driver  by  a  bell-cord  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  the  carriages  and  i-umiing 
througlifrnt  the  entire  l^'Ugth  of  the  train.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  this  temi)ting  clothes-rope  is  not  meant 
for  hanging  up  one's  overcoat.  Whatever  be  the  reason, 
the  i)lague  of  cindei-s  from  the  locomotive  smoke  is  often 
much  worse  in  America  than  in  England.  As  we  pro- 
ceed, they  patter  on  tiie  roof  like  hailstones,  in  a  way 
that  is  often  very  trying  to  the  nerves,  and  they  not  un- 
fre(|uently  make  open  windows  a  doubtful  blessing,  even 
on  immoderately  warm  days.  At  intervals  the  brake- 
man  carries  round  a  intcher  of  iced  water,  which  he 
serves  gratis  to  all  who  want  it ;  and  it  is  a   pleasant 
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sij^lit  on  sultry  summer  days  to  see  how  tlie  eliildicn 
welcome  his  eomino;.  In  some  eases  there  is  a  perma- 
nent filter  of  iee-water  with  a  tjip  in  a  corner  of  tiie  car. 
At  each  end  of  the  car  is  a  lavatory,  (»ne  for  men  and 
one  for  women.  In  si)ite,  then,  of  the  discomforts  noted 
above,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  poor  man  is  more  com- 
fortable on  a  long  journey  than  in  Euro[)e:  and  tiiat  on 
a  short  jcmrney  the  American  system  affords  more  enter- 
tainment than  the  European.  When  Kiciiard  (irant 
White  announced  ins  preference  for  the  Kn<j^lish  syst(Mn 
because  it  preserves  the  traveller's  individuality,  looi<s 
after  his  personal  comfort,  and  carries  all  iiis  ba<^tra<j;e, 
he  must  have  forgotten  that  it  is  practically  first-<'lass 
passengei-s  only  who  reap  the  benefit  of  tiiose  advantages. 

One  most  un[)leasantly  suggestive  e(pii[)ment  of  an 
American  railway  carriage  is  the  axe  and  crowbar  sus- 
pended on  the  wall  for  use  in  an  accident.  Tiiis  makes 
one  reflect  that  there  are  oidy  two  dooi-s  in  an  American 
ear  containing  sixty  people,  whereas  the  sanu^  number 
of  passengei-s  in  Kurope  would  have  six,  eight,  or  even 
ten.  This  is  extremely  inconvenient  in  ciowded  trains 
(t'.//.,  in. the  New  York  Elevated),  and  might  conceivably 
add  innnensely  to  the  horrors  of  an  accident.  'Die  hitter 
rerteeticm  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  tiiere  are  practi- 
cally no  soft  places  to  fall  on,  sharp  angles  luesenting 
themselves  on  every  side,  and  the  very  arm-rests  of  the 
seat*!  being  made  of  polished  iron. 

There  is  always  a  smoking-car  attached  to  tlu;  train, 
generally  innnediately  after  the  locomotive  or  luggage; 
van.  Labourei-s  in  their  working  clothes  and  the 
shabbily  clad  in  general  are  apt  to  select  this  car,  which 
thus  practically  takes  the  place  of  third-class  carriages 
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on  Kni'oi)t'iin  railways.  On  the  loii^-distaiue  trains 
runiiin;^  to  tlio  West  tlien^  aro  enii^nant  cai-s  which  also 
represi'iit  our  third-class  cai-s,  while  the  same  function 
is  performed  in  the  South  hy  the  cai-s  reserved  for 
coloured  passengers.  In  a  few  instances  the  trains  ai(! 
made  U|)of  fii-st-idass  and  second-class  carriages  actually 
so  named.  A  "  lirst-class  ticket,"  however,  in  ordinary 
language  means  one  for  the  universal  day-coach  as  ahove 
descrihecL 

The  ticket  system  diffem  somewhat  from  lha(  in  vogtu; 
in  Kur«){)e,  and  rather  curious  developments  have  heen 
the  result.  For  short  journeys  the  ticket  often  resemhles 
the  small  ohlong  of  [)ast(d)oai(l  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  For  longer  journeys  it  consists  of  a  narrow 
strij)  of  coupons,  sometimes  nearly  two  feet  in  length. 
If  this  is  ''  unlimited  "  it  is  availahle  at  any  time  until 
used,  and  the  holder  may  "stoj)  over"  at  any  interme- 
diate station.  The  "  limited "  and  cheai)er  ticket  is 
available  for  a  continuous  passage  only,  and  does  not 
allow  of  any  stoppages  en  route.  The  coupons  are  col- 
lected in  the  cai-s  by  the  concbictors  in  charge  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  line.  The  skill  shown  by  these 
officials,  passing  through  a  long  and  crowded  train  after 
a  stoppage,  in  recognising  the  newcomei's  and  asking  for 
their  tickets,  is  often  very  remarkable.  Sometimes  the 
conductor  gives  a  coloured  counter-check  to  enable  him 
to  recognise  the  sheep  whom  he  has  already  shorn. 
These  checks  are  generally  placed  in  the  hat-band  or 
stuck  in  the  back  of  the  seat.  The  conductor  collects 
them  just  before  he  hands  over  the  train  to  the  charge 
of  his  successor.  As  many  complaints  are  made  by 
English  travelleiTs  of  the   incivility  of   American  con- 
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ductors, I  may  say  that  tlie  Hi-st  conductor  I  met  found 
nie,  when  lie  was  on  his  rounds  to  collect  his  counter- 
checks, lolling  hack  on  u\y  scat,  with  my  hat  higli  ahove 
me  in  the  rack.  I  made  a  motion  as  if  to  g(>t  up  for  it, 
when  he  said,  "i'ray  don't  disturh  youi'sclf,  sir;  I'll 
reach  up  for  it."  Not  all  the  conductoi-s  I  nu't  after- 
wards were  as  polite  as  this,  hut  he  lias  as  good  a  right 
to  pose  as  tlit;  type  of  American  conductor  a.s  the  over- 
hearing rutlians  wlio  stalk  thnnigli  the  hooks  of  sundry 
IJritish  tourists.  In  judging  him  it  should  he  remem- 
bered that  he  democratically  feels  himself  on  a  level 
with  his  passengei-s,  that  he  would  he  insulted  by  the 
offer  of  a  tip,  that  he  is  harassed  all  day  I  Mig  by  hun- 
dreds of  foolish  (piestions  from  foolish  travelleix,  that 
he  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  a  limited  time,  and  that 
however '' short "  he  maybe  with  a  male  [)assenger  he 
is  almost  invariably  courteous  and  considerate  to  the 
unprotected  female.  Though  his  address  may  some- 
times sound  rather  familiar,  he  means  no  disrespect ;  and 
if  he  takes  a  fancy  to  you  and  offers  you  a  cigar,  you 
need  not  feel  insulted,  and  will  probably  lind  he  smokes 
a  better  brand  than  your  own. 

A  feature  connected  with  the  American  railway 
system  that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  mass  of 
literature  prepared  by  the  railway  companies  and  dis- 
tributed gratis  to  their  piussengei-s.  The  illustrated 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  larger  companies  are  marvels  of 
paper  and  typography,  with  really  charming  illustrations 
and  a  text  that  is  often  clever  and  witty  enough  to 
suggest  that  authoi-s  of  repute  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
lend  their  anonymous  pens  for  this  kind  of  work.  liut 
even  the  tiniest  little  "one-hoi-se"  railway  distributes 
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iioiit  little  "  t'olders,"  showing  conchisively  that  its 
t nicks  h'iid  througli  the  Elysiaii  Fields  and  end  at  the 
(lanh'ii  of  Eden.  A  eonspicuons  feature  in  all  hotel 
olliees  is  a  large  rack  containing  packages  of  these  gaily 
coloured  foldei-s,  conti'ihuted  hy  [)erhai)s  fifty  different 
railways  for  the  use  of  tlie  liotel  guests. 

Owing  to  the  unlimited  time  for  which  tickets  aic 
availahle,  and  to  other  causes,  a  race  of  dealei-s  in  rail- 
way tickets  has  sprung  up,  who  rejoice  in  the  eu{)honious 
nauic  of  '' scalpel's,"  and  often  do  a  roaring  trade  in  sell- 
ing tickets  at  less  than  regular  fares.  Thus,  if  the  fare 
from  A  to  li  ])e  -^10  and  the  return  fare  «1 '>,  it  is  often 
possible  to  obtain  the  half  of  a  return  ticket  from  a 
scaljK'r  for  about  ^fS.  Or  a  man  setting  out  for  a  journey 
of  loo  miles  Iniys  a  through  ticket  to  tlu  terminus  of 
the  line,  which  may  be  400  miles  distant.  On  this 
tiii'ough  ticket  he  pays  a  [)roporti()nally  lower  late  for 
the  distance  he  actually  travels,  and  sells  the  balance  of 
his  ticket  to  a  scalper.  Or  if  a  ma'i  wishes  to  go  from 
A  to  li  and  finds  that  a  s[)ecial  excui-sion  ticket  there 
and  back  is  l)eing  sold  at  a  single  fare  ('it'lO),  he  may  use 
the  half  of  this  ticket  and  sell  the  other  half  to  a 
scal[)er  in  H.  It  is  obvious  that  anytliiiig  he  can  get 
for  it  will  be  a  gain  to  him,  while  the  s(  alper  ronhf 
afford  to  give  u[)  t(>  al»out  -¥7  for  it,  though  he  probably 
will  not  give  more  than  ^^4.  The  [>rofession  of  scal[)er 
may,  however,  very  probably  prove  an  evanescent  om-. 
as  vigorous  ef^'oi'ts  are  being  made  to  suppress  jiim  by 
legislative  enactment. 

Americans  often  claim  that  tlie  oidinarv  railway-fare 
in  the  United  States  is  less  than  in  England,  amounting 
only  to  2  cents  (!'/.)   per  niile.      My  experience,  how- 
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ever, U'ads  me  to  say  tliat  this  assertion  cannot  he 
accepted  vvitlieut  eonsi<l('rahle  deduction.  It  is  true 
tliat  in  many  States  ( includint''  all  the  Eastern  ones) 
there  is  a  statutory  fare  of  'I  cents  [)er  mile,  hut  this 
(so  far  as  I  know)  is  not  always  granted  for  ordinary 
siiiLrle  or  douhle  tickets,  hut  oiilv  on  season,  "' commuta- 
tion,"  or  mileage  tickets.  The  "  commutation  "  tickets 
are  good  for  a  eeitain  numher  of  tri[)s.  'I'lie  mileage 
tickets  are  hooks  of  small  coiij>ons,  each  of  which  repre- 
sents a  mile;  the  conductor  teai"s  out  as  many  coupons 
as  the  passenger  has  travelled  miles.  This  mileage 
system  is  an  extremely  convenient  om;  for  (say)  a 
family,  as  the  Ixjoks  are  good  until  exhausted,  and  the 
coupons  are  availahle  on  any  train  (with  jjossihly  one;  or 
two  excei»tions)  on  any  part  of  the  system  of  the  (-om- 
pany  issuing  the  ti<-ket.  Which  of  our  enlightened 
liritish  companies  is  goin^  to  he  the  lirst  to  win  the 
hearts  of  its  patrons  hy  the  ad<»j)tion  of  this  neat  an<l 
easy  device?  Out  West  and  down  South  the  fares  for 
ordinary  tickets  jmn  hased  at  the  station  are  often  much 
higher  than  -  cents  a  mile:  on  one  short  and  very 
inferior  line  I  travei-sed  the  rate  was  7  cents  (-ii'/.)  per 
mile.  I  find  that  Mr.  W.  M.  Acwortli  calculates  the 
average  fare  in  the  I  nited  States  as  \\<L  [)er  mile  as 
against  lg'7.  in  (ireat  Britain.  Professor  lladley,  an 
American  authority,  gives  the  rates  as  2.-).")  cents  and  2 
cents  res[)ectively. 

British  critics  would,  perhaps,  he  more  lenient  in  their 
animadvei'sions  «»n  American  railwavs,  if  they  would 
more  pei'sistently  In-ar  in  min<l  the  great  diflerence  in  tlu; 
conditions  under  which  railways  have  heen  constructed 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  World.    In  Kngland,  for  example. 
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the  railway  came  after  the  tliiek  settlement  of  a  district, 
and  has  naturally  had  to  i)ay  dearly  for  its  privileges,  and 
to  siihmit  to  stringent  concUtions  in  regard  to  construc- 
tion and  maintenance.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  railways  were  often  the  lirst  roads  (hence 
Yiii\roa<l  is  the  American  name  for  them)  in  a  new  dis- 
trict, the  inhahitants  of  which  were  glad  to  get  them  on 
almost  any  terms.  Jlence  the  cheap  and  provisional 
nature  of  many  of  the  lines,  and  the  luunerous  deadly 
level  crossings.  The  land  grants  and  other  privileges 
accorded  to  the  railway  com[)anies  may  he  fairly  c«)m- 
pared  to  the  road  tax  which  we  willingly  submit  to  in 
England  as  the  just  price  of  an  invaluable  boon.  This 
rertection,  however,  need  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  cover 
with  a  mantle  of  justice  all  the  railway  concessions  of 
America  I 

Two  things  in  the  American  parlour-car  system  struck 
me  as  evils  that  were  not  only  unnecessary,  but  easily 
avoidable.  The  Hi'st  of  these  is  that  most  illiberal  i(!gu- 
lation  which  compels  the  porter  to  let  down  the  U[)per 
berth  even  when  it  is  not  occu[)ied.  The  object  of  this 
is  ap[)arently  to  inchice  the  occu[)ant  of  the  lower  berth 
to  hire  the  whole  ""section"  of  two  berths,  so  as  to  have 
more  ventilation  and  more  room  for  dj-essing  and  un- 
(b'cssing.  Presumably  the  parlour-cai'  companies  know 
their  own  business  best ;  l)ut  it  would  seem  to  the  aver- 
age "Britisher"  that  such  a  petty  spirit  of  annoyance 
would  be  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  even  in  a 
financial  wav.  The  custom  would  be  more  excusable  if 
it  were  conlined  to  those  cases  in  which  two  people 
shared  the  lower  ])erth.  The  custom  is  so  unlike  the 
usual  spirit  of  the  I'nited  States,  where  the  practice  is 
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The  continuance  of  the  other  evil  I  alhule  to  is  still 
less  comprehensihle.  The  Ignited  States  is  provcrlMally 
the  paradise  of  what  it  is,  perha[)s,  now  hehiud  the  times 
to  term  the  g'cntler  sex.  The  path  of  woman,  old  or  new, 
in  America  is  made  smooth  in  all  directions,  and  as  a 
lule  she  has  thehestof  the  accommodation  and  the  lion's 
share  of  the  attention  wherever  she  oocs.  I>ut  this  is 
enqthatically  not  the  case  on  the  parhnircar.  No  attempt 
is  made  there  to  divide  the  sexes  or  to  respect  the  privacy 
of  a  lady.  If  there  are  twelve  men  and  four  women  on 
the  car,  the  latter  are  not  grouped  hy  themselves,  hut 
are  scattered  among  the  men,  either  in  lower  or  upju-r 
herths,  as  the  numherof  their  tickets  or  tla^  ciMirtesv  of 
the  men  dictates.  The  lavatory  and  dressing-room  for 
men  at  one  end  of  the  car  has  two  or  more  '■•set  howls  " 
(lixed  in  hasins),  and  can  he  used  hy  several  dressei-s  at 
once.  The  parallel  acconnnodation  for  ladies  hai'ciy 
holds  one,  and  its  door  is  provided  with  a  lock,  XN'hich 
enables  a  selfish  hang-fi-iz/ler  and  rougedayer  to  occupy 
it  for  an  hour  while  a  (pu'ue  of  her  unhap])y  sisters 
remains  outside.  It  is  dililicult  to  see  why  a  small  por- 
tion at  one  end  of  the  car  should  not  he  reserved  for 
ladies,  and  sei)arated  at  night  from  the  rest  of  the  car  hy 
a  curtain  iicross  tlu;  central  aisle.  Of  course  tlie  [)iissage 
of  the  railway  olHcials  could  not  he  hindered,  hut  the 
masculine  passengers  might  very  well  he  conlined  for 
the  night  to  entrance  and  egiess  at  their  own  end  of  the 
car.  An  im[)rovement  in  the  toilette  accommodation  for 
ladies  also  seems  a  not  unreasonahle  demand. 
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Miss  Ciitlieiiiie  natus,  in  hvv  ''•  Ycjir  in  llu;  (ircat 
licpublic,"  narrates  tlie  ease  of  a  nuin  who  was  nearly 
suffoeated  by  tlie  faet  tliat  a  sli<>lit  eoUision  jarred  the 
lid  of  the  to[)  berth  in  whieh  he  was  sleeping  and  snai)ped 
it  to  I  This  story  vkii/  be  trne  ;  lait  in  the  oidy  toj) 
berths  which  I  know  the  occupant  lien  upon  the  lid, 
which,  to  close,  would  have  to  spring  upwards  against 
his  weight ! 

A  third  nuisance,  or  combination  of  benefit  and  nui- 
sance, or  benefit  with  a  very  strong  dash  (»f  avoidable 
nuisance,  is  the  train  boy.  This  young  gentleman, 
whose  age  varies  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  though  usually 
nearer  the  former  than  the  latter,  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  endnyo  forms  of  the  great  American 
s[»eculator  or  merchant.  He  occupies  with  his  stock  in 
trade  a  corner  in  the  baggage  car  or  end  carriage  of  the; 
train,  and  makes  periodical  rounds  throughout  the  cai-s, 
t)ffering  his  wares  for  sale.  These  are  of  the  most  vari- 
ous description,  ranging  from  the  daily  papers  and  cur- 
rent [)eriodieals  through  detective  stories  and  tales  of 
th(^  Wild  West,  to  chewing-gum,  pencils,  candy,  bananas, 
skull-ca[)s,  fans,  tobacco,  ami  cigais.  His  pleasing  way 
is  to  perand)ulatc  the  cai-s,  leaving  sam})les  of  his  wares 
on  all  the  seats  and  afterwards  calling  for  ordei"s.  He 
do(»s  this  with  supreme  indifference  to  the  occu})ation  of 
the  [)assen[>er.  Thus,  you  settle  yourself  comfortably 
foi'  a  nap,  and  are  just  suecundung  to  the  diowsy  god, 
when  you  feel  yourself  "  taken  in  the  abdomen,"  not 
(fortunately)  by  "•  a  chunk  of  old  red  sandstone,"  but 
by  the  latest  number  of  the  llluHtratftI  American  or 
ScriliHcr's  Moiiflil//.  The  rounds  are  so  freipient  that 
the  door  of  the  ear  never  seems  to  cease  banging  or  the 
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('(►Id  draughts  to  cease  ])lowing  in  on  your  l)ahl  liead. 
Mr.  Pliil  Robinson  makes  tlie  very  sensibh'  suggestion 
that  the  train  l)oy  sliouhl  have  a  little  printed  list  of  his 
wares  which  he  could  distribute  throughout  the  train, 
whereupon  the  traveller  could  send  for  him  when 
wanted.  Another  suggestion  that  I  venture  to  present 
to  this  independent  young  trader  is  that  he  should  [)ro- 
vide  himself  with  copies  of  the  novels  treating  of  the 
districts  which  the  railway  travei-ses.  Thus,  when  I 
tried  to  procure  from  him  "  Ramona  "  in  California,  or 
''The  Prophet  of  the  (Jreat  Smoky  Mountains"  in 
Tennessee,  or  "The  Iloosier  Schoolmaster  "  in  Ohio,  or 
"The  (Jrandissimes  "  near  New  Orleans,  the  nearest  he 
could  come  to  my  modest  demand  was  "The  Kreutzer 
Sonata"  or  the  last  effort  of  Miss  Laura  Jean  Libbey,  a 
po[)ular  American  novelist,  who  descrilx's  in  glowing 
colours  how  two  aristocratic  Englishmen,  lighting  a  duel 
near  London  somewhere  in  the  seventies,  were  inter- 
rui)ted  by  the  heroine,  who  (b'ove  between  them  in  a 
hansom  and  pair  and  receiv(Ml  the  shots  in  its  j)anels  I 
Out  West,  too,  he  could  probably  jmt  more  money  in 
fjis  pocket  if  he  were  dis[»osed  to  [)ut  his  [)ride  there  loo. 
One  pert  youth  in  Aii/.ona  i)referred  to  h)se  my  order 
for  cigai-s  rather  than  bring  the  box  to  me  for  selection  : 
h(!  said  "  lieM  be  darned  if  he'd  sling  boxes  around  foi- 
me;  1  could  come  and  choose  for  myself."  However, 
when  criticism  has  been  exhausted  it  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  the  American  Pullman  cai-s  aie  more  comfort- 
able and  considerably  chea[)er  than  the  so-called  tuntiparti- 
mentx  <le  hire  of  Kurojx'an  railways. 

It  is,  [)erhaps,  worth  noting  that  tlie  comfort   of  tin? 
engintMlriver,  oi-  engineer  as  lie   is  ealle(l  llnt/nd  Aineri- 
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rana,  i.s  imicli  l)(.;tter  ciiteiod  tor  in  tlie  I'nited  Stiites 
tlitui  ill  Eugliuid.  His  cal)  is  protected  both  overhead 
and  at  the  sides,  while  his  bull's-eye  window  permits 
liini  to  look  ahead  without  receiving  the  wind,  dust,  and 
snow  in  his  eyes.  The  (nirious  English  conservatism 
which,  apparently,  believes  that  a  driver  will  do  his  work 
better  because  exposed  to  almost  the  full  violence  of  the 
elements  always  excites  a  very  natural  surprise  in  the 
American  visitor  to  our  shores. 

The  speed  of  American  trains  is  as  a  rule  slower  than 
that  of  English  ones,  though  there  are  some  brilliant 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  I  never  remember  dawdling 
along  in  so  slow  and  apparently  purposeless  a  manner 
as  in  crossing  the  arid  deserts  of  Arizona  —  unless, 
indeed,  it  was  in  travelling  by  the  Manchester  and  Mil- 
ford  line  in  Wales.  The  train  on  the  Iminch  between 
Raymond  (a  starting-point  for  the  Yosemite)  and  the 
m-iiin  line  went  so  cannily  that  the  engine-driver  (an 
excellent  marksman)  shot  rabbits  from  the  engine,  while 
the  fireman  jumped  down,  picked  them  up,  and 
clambered  on  again  at  the  end  of  the  train.  The  only 
time  the  train  had  to  be  stopped  for  him  was  when  the# 
engineer  had  a  successful  right  and  left,  the  victims  of 
which  expired  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  It 
should  be  said  that  there  was  absolutely  no  reason  to 
hurry  on  this  trip,  as  we  had  '•'  lashins  "  of  time  to  spare 
for  our  connection  at  the  junction,  and  the  passengei-s 
were  all  much  interested  in  the  sport. 

At  the  othei"  end  of  the  scale  are  the  trains  which  run 
from  New  York  to  Philadeli)hia  (90  miles)  in  two  houi-s, 
the  train  of  the  Reading  Railway  that  makes  the  run 
of  55  miles  from  Camden  to  Atlantic  City  in  52  minutes, 
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and  the  Kmpire  State  Express  wliicli  runs  from  New 
York  to  Buffalo  (43r).^  miles)  at  tlie  rate  of  over  50 
miles  an  hour,  including  stops.  These,  however,  are 
exceptional,  and  the  traveller  may  find  that  trains  known 
SIS  the  '^Greased  Lightning,"  ''Cannon  Hall,"  or  "(i- 
VVhizz  "  do  not  exceed  (if  they  even  attain)  40  miles  an 
hour.  The  [)ossil)ility  of  speed  on  an  American  railway 
is  shown  hy  the  record  run  of  4'U)^  miles  in  <)^  horn's, 
mjide  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in  1895 
(^  04.22  miles  per  hour,  exclusive  of  stops),  and  hy  the 
run  of  148.8  miles  in  1:57  minutes,  made  on  tiie  same 
railway  in  1897.  The  longest  unbroken  runs  of  regular 
trains  are  one  of  14t)  miles  on  the  Chicago  Limited  train 
on  the  Pennsylvania  route,  aiul  one  of  14:5  miles  hy  the 
New  York  Central  Railway  running  up  the  Hudson  to 
Albany.  As  experts  will  at  once  recognise,  these  are 
feats  which  compare  well  with  anything  dont^  on  this 
side  of  the  AtLantic. 

In  the  matter  of  accidents  the  comparison  with  (Ireat 
IJritain  is  not  sooverwiielmingly  unfavoural)le  tis  is  some- 
times supi)osed.  If,  indeed,  we  a<'ce[)t  the  fignres  given 
by  MuUhall  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  we  hav^e 
to  admit  that  the  })roporti(m  of  accidents  is  five  times 
greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  statistics  collected  by  the  Railroad  C-ommis- 
sionei-s  of  Massachusetts,  however,  reduce  this  ratio  to 
five  to  four.  Tiie  safety  of  railway  travelling  ditfei-s 
Inigely  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Tiius  Mr.  E. 
B.  Doi-sey  shows  ("  English  and  American  Railways 
Compared")  that  the  average  nund)er  of  mih's  a  pas- 
senger can  travel  in  Massachusetts  without  being  killed 
is  508,508,188,  while  in  the   United  Kingdom  the  num- 
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l>er  is  only  172,!M>r),iJ<)2,  leiiviiig  ii  very  coinfortuble 
nmr^iii  of  over  ^500,000,000  miles.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  ciinnot  be  <leiiie(l  that  there  are  more  accidents 
in  American  railway  travelling'  than  in  Kuropean,  and 
very  many  of  them  from  easily  jn'eventahle  causes. 
'I'he  whole  spirit  of  the  American  continent  in  such 
mattei's  is  more  "  casual  "  than  that  of  Europe ;  the 
American  is  more  willing  to  "chance  it;"  the  patri- 
archal renime  is  replaced  l)y  the  every-man-for-himself- 
and-devil-take-the-hindmost  system.  When  I  hired  a 
horse  to  ride  uj)  a  somewhat  giddy  path  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  I  was  supi)lied  (without  warning)  with  a  young 
animal  that  had  just  arrived  from  the  Ineeding  farm  and 
had  never  even  seen  a  mountain.  Many  and  curious, 
\\\w\)  I  regained  my  hotel,  wei'e  the  eujpiiries  as  to  how 
he  had  behaved  himself;  and  it  was  no  thanks  to  them 
that  I  could  report  that,  though  rather  frisky  (m  the 
road,  he  had  sobered  down  in  the  most  sagacious  man- 
ner when  we  struck  the  narrow  upward  trail.  In 
Amciica  the  railway  i)assenger  has  to  look  (mt  for  him- 
self. 'J'here  is  no  checking  of  tickets  before  stalling  to 
obviate  the  risk  of  being  in  the  wrong  train.  There  is 
no  porter  to  carry  the  traveller's  hand-baggage  and  see 
him  comfortably  ensconced  in  the  right  carriage.  When 
the  train  does  start,  it  glides  jiway  silently  without  any 
warning  bell,  and  it  is  easy  for  an  inadvertent  traveller 
to  be  left  behind.  Kven  in  large  and  important  stations 
there  is  often  no  clear  demarcation  between  the  plat- 
foiins  and  the  permanent  way.  The  whole  floor  of  the 
station  is  on  one  level,  and  the  rails  are  flush  with  the 
spot  from  which  you  climb  into  the  car.  Overhead 
bridges  or  subways  are  practically  unknown  ;  and  the 
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arriving  passenger  has  often  to  cross  several  lines  of  rails 
before  reaching  shore.  The  level  crossing  is,  perhaps, 
inevitable  at  the  present  stage  of  railroad  development 
in  the  United  States,  but  its  annual  butcher's  bill  is  so 
huge  that  one  cannot  hel[)  feeling  it  might  be  better 
safeguarded.  Richard  (irant  White  tells  how  he  said  to 
the  station-master  at  a  small  waysich^  station  in  ICngland, 
a  propos  of  an  overhead  footbridge  :  '^  Ah,  I  su[)pose 
you  had  an  accident  through  someone  crossing  the  line, 
and  then  erected  that  ?  "  '•'•  Oh,  no,"  was  the  reply,  '•'  we 
don't  wait  for  an  accident."  Mr.  White  makes  the  com- 
ment, '•  The  trouble  in  America  "s  that  we  (h  wait  for  the 
accident." 

When  I  left  England  in  Se})tember,  1888,  we  sailed 
(hiwn  the  Mersey  on  one  of  those  absolutely  j)erfect 
autunni  <hiys,  the  very  memory  of  which  is  a  continual 
joy.  I  remarked  on  the  beauty  of  the  weather  to  an 
American  fellow-passenger.  He  replied,  half  in  fun, 
"  Yes,  this  is  good  enough  for  England ;  but  wait  till 
you  see  our  American  weather!  "  As  hu'k  would  have 
it,  't  was  raining  heavily  when  we  steamed  up  New 
York  harbour,  and  the  fog  wiis  so  denser  that  we  could 
not  see  the  statue  of  Ijiberty  Enlightening  the  World, 
though  we  passed  close  luider  it.  The  same  American 
passenger  had  expatiated  to  me  during  the  voyage  on 
the  merits  of  the  American  express  service.  "  You  have 
no  trouble  with  i)()rtei's  and  cabs,  as  in  the  Old  Woild ; 
you  simply  point  out  your  trunks  to  an  ex[)rcss  agent, 
give  him  your  address,  take  his  receipt,  and  you  will 
probably  find  your  trunks  at  the  house  when  you 
arrive."  We  reached  New  York  011  a  Saturday  ;  I  con- 
fidently handed  over  my  trunk  to  a  representative  of 
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tlu!  Tijuisfer  (Nnnpjiiiy  about  !•  A.M.,  liicd  to  my  frieiurs 
liouse  ill  Brooklyn,  and  saw  and  lieard  nothing  more  of 
my  trunk  till  Monday  morning! 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  two  of  my  most  cherished 
])eliefs  about  America  were  dissipated  almost  before  I 
set  foot  upon  her  free  and  sacred  soil  I  It  is,  howe^  r, 
only  fair  to  say  that  if  I  had  assumed  these  experiences 
to  be  really  characteristic,  I  should  have  made  a  grievous 
mistjike.  It  is  true  that  I  afterwards  experienced  a 
good  many  stormy  days  in  the  United  States,  and  found 
that  the  predominant  weather  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
was,  to  judge  from  my  ai)ologetic  hosts,  the  "  excep- 
tional;" but  none  the  less  I  revelled  in  the  bright  blue, 
clear,  sunny  days  with  which  Americ^a  is  so  abundantly 
blessed,  and  came  to  sympathise  very  dee[)ly  with  the 
dei)ression  that  sometimes  overtakes  the  American  exile 
during  his  sojourn  on  our  fog-bound  coasts.  So,  too,  I 
found  the  express  system  on  the  whole  what  our  friend 
Artennis  Ward  calls  "a  sweet  l)con."  Certainly  it  is 
jis  a  rule  necessary,  in  starting  from  a  private  liouse,  to 
liave  one's  luggage  ready  an  hour  or  so  before  one  starts 
one's  self,  and  this  is  hardly  so  convenient  jis  a  liansom 
with  you  inside  and  your  portmanteau  on  top ;  and 
it  is  also  true  that  there  is  sometimes  (especially  in 
New  York)  a  certain  delay  in  the  delivery  of  one's 
l)elongings.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  however,  it 
was  a  great  relief  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  taking 
your  luggage  to  or  from  the  station,  and  feel  your- 
self free  to  meet  it  at  your  own  time  and  will.  It 
was  not  often  that  I  was  reduced  to  such  straits  as 
on  one  occasion  in  Brooklyn,  when,  at  the  last  moment, 
I    had  to  (^barter  a  green-grocer's  van  and  drive  down 
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to  the  station  in  it,  tiininphantly  seated  on  my  port- 
mantean. 

The  eheek  system  on  the  railway  itself  deserves 
almost  nnmitifj^ated  }>viise,  and  oidy  needs  to  he  nndcr- 
stood  to  he  ai)pre(*iated.  On  arrival  at  the  station  the 
traveller  hands  over  his  impedimenta  to  the  haggage 
master,  who  fastens  a  small  metal  disk,  hearing  the 
destination  and  a  nnmher,  to  eaeh  package,  and  gives  the 
owner  a  dnplicate  eheek.  The  railway  company  then 
becomes  responsihle  f«)r  the  Inggage,  and  holds  it  nntil 
reclaimed  hy  presentation  of  the  dnplicate  check.  This 
system  avoids  on  the  one  hand  the  chance  of  loss  and 
tronhle  in  claiming  characteristic  of  the  British  system, 
and  on  the  other  the  waste  of  time  and  expense  of  the 
Continental  system  of  printed  paper  tickets.  On  arrival 
at  his  destination  the  traveller  may  hnrry  to  his  hotel 
without  a  moment's  delay,  after  handing  his  check  either 
to  the  hotel  porter  or  to  the  so-called  transfer  agent, 
who  usually  passes  through  the  train  sis  it  reaches  an 
important  station,  undertaking  the  delivery  of  trunks 
and  giving  receipts  in  exchange  for  checks. 

Besides  the  city  express  or  transfer  companies,  the 
chief  duty  of  which  is  to  convey  luggage  from  the 
traveller's  residence  to  the  railway  station  or  vice  verna^ 
there  are  also  the  large  general  express  companies  or 
carriei-s,  which  send  articles  all  over  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  is  the  Adams 
Express  Company,  the  widely  known  name  of  which  has 
originated  a  popular  conundrum  with  the  query,  "  Why 
was  Eve  created?"  This  company  began  in  1840  with 
two  men,  a  boy,  and  a  wheelbarrow  ;  now  it  em})loys 
8,000  men  and  2,000  wagons,  and  carries  parcels  over 
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'J,.\{H)0  miles  of  niilwiiy.     'I'lic  Wells,  rar^o  iV  ('(»mi»imy 
Express  oiu'nites  over  40,000  miles  of  iiiijway. 

Coaehin^  in  America  is,  as  a  lule,  aiiytliiii^'  Imt  a 
j)leasuie.  It  is  true  that  the  elianee  of  lieiiit^  lield  U[) 
l»y  ''load  aj^eiits"  is  ttMlay  practically  iioiiM-xisteiit,  and 
tliat  the  s[)ectacle  of  a  crowd  of  yelling  Ajtaclies  making' 
a  stage-coach  the  [)in-ciishioii  for  their  ariows  is  now  to 
he  seen  nowliere  hut  in  HulVah)  IJill's  Wild  West  show. 
IJut  the  roads!  No  lOuropean  who  has  (hiiu^  much  driv- 
ing in  the  Inited  States  can  douht  for  one  moment  that 
tiie  re<iuired  Man  of  the  Hour  is  (ieneral  Wade.*  I^ven 
ill  the  State  of  New  Voik  I  have  heen  in  a  stag«^  that 
was  tem[)orarily  checked  hy  a  hole  two  feet  <h'e[)  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  road,  and  that  liad  to  Im^  emptied  antf  hclif 
up  wliile  passing  another  part  of  the  samt?  road.  In  Vir- 
ginia I  drove  over  a  road,  leading  to«»iu^  of  the  most  fre- 
(luented  resoi-ts  of  the  State,  which  it  is  sim[)le  trutl»  to 
state  offered  worse  going  than  any  onhnary  plouglied 
li(;l(h  The  wheels  were  often  almost  entirely  suhmeiged 
in  li(]uid  mud,  and  it  is  still  a  mystery  to  me  how  the 
tackk»  held  together.  To  he  jolted  off  one's  seat  so  vio- 
lently as  to  strike  the;  top  (►f  the  carriage  was  not  a 
unique  experience.  Nor  was  the  s[)ending  of  ten  houix 
in  niakintj  tliirtv  miles  with  four  horses.  In  the  VeUow- 
stone  one  of  the  eoaclies  of  our  party  settUnl  (h)wn  in 
the  midst  of  a  slough  of  despond  on  the  highway,  from 
which  it  was  finally  extricated  Iniekiranh  by  the  com- 
hined  efforts  of  twelve  lioi-ses  borrowed  from  the  other 
eoaclies.  Misery  makes  strange  l)edfellows,  and  tl 
ingredients  of  a  Christmas  [)U(hhng  aie  not  more  thoi 


"  Had  you  seen  l)ut  these  roads  before  they  were  made, 
You  would  liold  up  your  liands  and  bless  flencnil  Wade." 
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ou^rlily  sliiikrii  to^ctln'r  or  inon'  inextricably  niiii^^lnl 
tliaii  sta^c-i'oacli  [>ass('iigri-s  in  America  are  apt  to  Iw. 
TIk;  (lillicnlties  of  the  roads  liavt;  developed  tlie  skill, 
and  rea<liness  of  the  staKc-iioach  men  to  an 
extraordinarv  de^nce,  and  I  have  never  seen  holder  or 
more  dcxterons  drivinjL,'  than  when  California  liill  or 
Colorado  Jack    rushed  his   team   (tf  lonr  v<ninij  hoi-ses 


coura<r( 


S'  ' 


down  the  hreakneck  slojx's  of  tlu'se  terrihle  hi^diways. 
After  one  particnlarly  hair-raisin^^  descent  the  driv«'r 
condescended  t(>  explain  that  he  was  afraid  toe()nie  down 
more  slowly,  lest  the  hind  wheels  shonld  skid  on  the 
smooth  rocky  ontcrop  in  the  road  and  swinj^'  the  vehichi 
sidewavs  into  the  ahyss.     In  comini'(»ut  of  the  Yoscimite, 
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ments our  coach  met  the  ineominj^  sta^e  at  a  part  of  the 
road  so  narrow  that  it  seemed  ahsolntely  inipossihle  for 
the  two  to  pass  each  other.  On  the  one  side  was  a 
yawning  preci[)ice,  on  the  other  the  mountain  rosesteei>ly 
from  the  roadside,  'i'he  off-wheels  of  the  incomiui;'  coach 
were  tilted  up  on  the  hillside  as  far  as  they  could  he 
without  an  upset.  In  vain;  our  hulw  still  locked.  \Vv, 
were  then  allowed  to  dismount.  Our  coach  was  hacked 
down  for  Hfty  yards  or  so.  Small  heaps  of  stones  wei-e 
piled  opposite  the  hubs  of  the  stationary  coach.  Our 
driver  whipi)ed  his  horses  to  a  u^allois  ran  his  near-wheels 
over  these  stones  so  that  their  hubs  were  raised  above 
those  of  the  near-wheels  of  the  other  coach,  and  success- 
fully made  the  dare-devil  passage,  in  which  he  had  not 
more  than  a  eoui)le  of  inches'  margin  to  save  him  from 
precipitation  into  eternity.  I  hardly  knew  which  to 
admire  uiost  —  the  ingenuity  which  thus  made  good  in 
altitud     what  it  lacked  in  latitude,  or  the  phlegm  with 
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wliicli  tlio  occupants  of  tlie  other  coach  letaiiied  tlicir 
.seats  thiougliout  the  entire  episode. 

The  Englishman  arriving  hi  Boston,  say  in  the  niiddh; 
of  the  lovely  autumnal  weatlier  of  Novemher,  will  he 
surprised  to  lind  a  host  of  workmen  in  the  Common 
and  Puhlic  (iarden  busily  engaged  in  laying  down 
miles  of  portable  "i)lank  paths"  or  '"board  walks,"  ele- 
vated tlnee  or  four  inches  al)Ove  the  level  of  the  ground. 
A  little  later,  when  the  snowy  season  luis  well  set  in,  he 
will  discover  the  usefulness  of  these  apparently  super- 
lluous  planks  ;  and  he  will  luirdly  be  astonished  to  learn 
that  tlie  whole  of  the  Nortliern  States  are  covered  in 
winter  witli  a  network  of  similar  paths.  These  gang- 
ways are  made  in  sections  and  numbered,  so  that  when 
they  are  witlidrawn  from  their  suriuner  seclusion  tliey 
can  be  laid  down  witli  great  precision  and  exi)edition. 
No  statistician,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  calculated  the 
total  length  of  tlie  plank  paths  of  an  American  winter; 
but  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  they  would  reach 
from  the  earth  lo  the  moon,  if  not  to  one  of  the  planets. 

The  river  and  lake  steand)oats  of  tlie  L'nited 
States  are  on  the  average  distinctly  better  tlian  any  I 
am  acquainted  with  elsewhere.  Tho  much-vaunted 
splendours  of  such  Scottish  boats  as  the  "  lona "  and 
"  C  olumba "  sink  into  insignilicance  wlien  compared 
with  the  wonderful  vessels  of  the  line  plying  from  New 
York  to  Fall  lliver.  These  steamei's  deserve  the  name 
'..r  floating  hotel  or  [lalace  much  more  than  even  the 
linest  ocean-liner,  because  to  their  sumptuous  appoint- 
ments they  add  the  fact  that  they  are,  except  under 
very  occasional  circumstances,  fioathuf  palaces  and  not 
reclinu  oi'  toaalng  ones.     The  only  hotel  to  which  I  can 
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honestly  compare  the  "Campania"  is  the  one  at  San 
Francisco  in  which  I  expeiienced  my  tii-st  eartlKpiake. 
But  even  the  veriest  landsman  of  tliem  all  can  enjoy  the 
passage  of  Long  Island  Sound  in  one  of  these  scately 
and  stable  vessels,  whether  sitting  indooi-s  listening  to 
the  exeeiicnt  kind  in  one  of  the  spacious  drawing- 
rooms  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  rude  reminder  of 
the  sea,  or  on  deck  on  a  cool  sunnner  night  watching 
the  lights  of  New  York  gic.dually  vanisli  in  the  black 
wake,  or  the  moon  riding  triiimphantly  as  (pieen  of  tlie 
heavenly  host,  and  the  innumerable  twinkling  beacons 
that  safeguard  our  coui-se.  And  when  he  retires  to  his 
cabin,  pleasantly  wearied  by  the  glamour  of  the  night 
and  soothed  by  the  sui)i)le  stability  of  his  floating  home, 
he  will  find  his  l)ed  and  his  bedroom  twice  as  laru-e  as 
he  enjoyed  on  the  Atlantic,  and  may  let  the  breeze 
enter,  undeterred  by  fear  of  intruding  wave  or  breach 
of  regulation.  If  he  takes  a  meal  «>n  board  he  will 
And  the  viands  as  well  cooked  and  as  dexterously 
served  as  in  a  fashionable  restaurant  on  shore ;  he  may 
have,  should  he  desire  it,  all  the  elbow-room  of  a  sei)a- 
rate  table,  and  nothing  will  suggest  to  him  the  coii- 
tined  limits  of  the  cook's  galley  or  the  rough-and-ready 
ways  of  marine  cookery. 

Little  inferior  to  tlie  Fall  River  boat>  are  thosM  which 
ascend  th'3  Hudson  from  New  York  to  Albany,  one  of 
the  flnest  river  voyages  in  the  world  :  and  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  these  are  the  Lake  Superior  steamei-s 
of  the  Canadian  Facitic  Kail  way.  Among  the  special 
advantages  of  these  last  are  the  device  by  which  meals 
are  served  in  tin*  fr«'sh  atmosphere  of  what  is  practically 
the  upper  deck,  the  excellent  service  of   the  neat  lads 
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wlio  olliciiiti;  .IS  waiters  and  are  said  to  be  often  college 
students  turning  an  lionest  summer  penny,  and  the 
fre(iuent  [)rysence  in  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  Corctjonun 
clupeiformu,  or  Lake  Superior  white  fish,  one  of  the 
most  toothsome  moi-sels  of  the  deep.  Most  of  the  other 
steand)oat  lines  by  which  I  travelled  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  seemed  to  me  as  good  Ji*i  could  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances.  There  is,  however, 
certainly  room  for  improvement  in  some  of  the  boats 
which  i>ly  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  find  the  Alaska  service 
will  [H'obably  grow  steadily  better  with  the  growing  rush 
of  tourists. 

Another  wonderful  instance  of  Uritish  conservatism  is 
the  way  in  which  we  have  stuck  to  the  horrors  of  our 
own  ferry-boat  system  long  after  America  has  shown  us 
the  way  to  cross  a  ferry  comfortably.  It  is  true  that  the 
American  steam  ferry-boats  are  not  so  graceful  as  oui-s, 
looking  as  they  do  like  XoalTs  arks  or  floating  houses, 
and  ])eing  propelled  by  the  grotesque  daddy-long-leg- 
like arrangement  of  the  walking-beam  engine.  They 
are,  however,  far  more  suitable  for  their  purpose.  The 
steamer  as  originally  developed  was,  I  take  it,  intended 
for  long  (or  at  any  ra.te  longish)  voyages,  and  was  built 
as  far  as  possible  on  die  lines  of  a  sailing-vessel.  The 
conservative  John  Pull  never  thought  of  modifying  this 
sha[)e,  even  when  he  adopted  the  steand)oat  for  ferries 
such  as  that  across  the  Mersey  from  Liveri)ool  to  liirk- 
enhead.  lie  still  retained  the  sea-going  form,  and  pas- 
sengers had  either  to  remain  on  a  lofty  deck,  exposed  to 
the  full  fury  of  the  eUMuents,  or  dive  down  into  the 
stufi'y  depths  of  an  unattractive  cabin.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  Brother  Jonathan's  keen  brain  had  to  concern 
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itself  with  the  problem,  he  saw  the  tops^'-turvyiiess  of 
this  arrangement,  lleiiee  in  his  ferry-boats  there  are 
no  "underground"  cabins,  no  exas[)erating  flights  of 
steps.  We  enter  the  ferry-house  and  wait  comfortably 
under  shelter  till  the  l)oat  approaches  its  "slip,'"  which 
it  does  end  on.  The  disembarking  [)assengei's  dei)art  by 
one  passage,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  all  left  the  boat 
we  enter  by  another.  A  roadway  and  two  side-walks 
correspond  to  these  divisions  on  the  boat,  which  we  enter 
on  the  level  we  are  to  retain  for  the  passage.  In  the 
middle  is  the  gangway  for  vehicles,  to  the  right  and  left 
are  the  cabins  for  "ladies"  and  "gentlemen,"  each  run- 
ning almost  the  whole  length  of  the  boat.  There  is  a 
small  piece  of  open  deck  jit  etich  end,  and  those  who 
wish  may  ascend  to  an  upi)er  deck.  Tiiese  long-drawn- 
out  ca1)ins  are  sim[)ly  but  suitably  furnished  with  seats 
like  those  in  a  tramway-car  or  American  railway-carriage. 
The  boat  retraces  its  cimi-se  without  turning  round,  as  it 
is  a  "  double-ender."  On  reaching  the  other  side  of  the 
river  we  simply  walk  out  of  the  boat  as  we  should  out 
of  a  house  on  the  street-level.  The  tidal  dililiculty  is 
met  by  making  the  landing-stage  a  floating  one,  and  of 
such  length  that  the  angle  it  forms  with  terra  lirma  is 
never  inconvenient. 

A  Swiss  friend  of  mine,  whose  ocean  steamer  landed 
him  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  of  the  North  Kiver, 
actually  entered  the  cabin  of  the  ferry-boat  undci-  the 
impression  that  it  was  a  waiting-room  on  shore.  The, 
boat  slipped  away  so  ([iiietly  that  he  did  not  discover  his 
mistake  until  he  had  reached  the  New  York  side  of  the 
river ;  and  then  there  was  no  more  i:stonishcd  man  on 
the  whole  continent  I 
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The  transition  from  travelhng  fuciUties  to  the  tele- 
j^ni[)hic  and  postal  services  is  naturaL  The  tek;graphs 
of  the  United  States  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  are  controlled  by  pi'ivate  companies,  of 
which  the  Western  Union,  with  its  head(piarters  in  New 
York,  is  facile  prinrepH.  This  company  possesses  the 
largest  telegraph  system  in  the  world,  having  21,000 
offices  and  750,000  miles  of  wire.  It  also  leases  or  uses 
seven  Atlantic  cables.  In  this,  however,  as  in  many 
otlier  cases,  size  does  not  necessarily  connote  quality. 
My  exi)eriences  may  (like  the  weatlier)  have  been  excep- 
tional, and  the  attempt  to  judge  of  tliis  Hercules  by  the 
foot  I  saw  may  be  wide  of  the  mark  ;  but  here  are 
three  instances  which  are  at  any  rate  suspicif)us  : 

I  was  living  at  (iermantown,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
and  left  one  day  about  2  P.M.  for  the  city,  intending  to 
i-cturn  for  dinner.  On  tlie  way,  however,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  dine  in  town  and  go  to  the  theatre,  and  innne- 
diately  on  my  {irrival  at  Broad-street  station  (aljout 
2.15  P.M.)  telegraphed  back  to  tliis  effect.  When  I 
reached  the  house  again  near  midnight,  I  found  the 
messenger  with  my  telegram  ringing  tlie  bell !  Again, 
a  friend  of  mhie  in  Philadelphia  sent  a  telegram  to  me 
one  afternoon  about  a  meeting  in  the  evening;  it  reached 
me  in  Germantown,  at  a  distance  of  about  live  miles,  at 
8  o'clock  the  folhnving  morning.  ^Vgain,  I  left  Salis- 
luuy  (N.C.)  one  morning  al)out  9  A.M.  for  Asheville, 
having  previously  telegraphed  to  the  baggage-master  at 
the  latter  place  about  a  truid^  of  mine  in  his  care.  My 
train  reached  Asheville  about  5  or  0  P.M.  I  went  to  the 
baggage-master,  ])ut  found  he  had  not  received  my  wire. 
While  I  was  talking  to  him,  one  of  the  train-men  entered 
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and  handed  it  to  liiin.  It  had^  apjyan'ufh/,  been  sent  hij 
html  on  the  train  by  ivhich  1  had  travvUed  !  This  tele- 
grapliie    giant    may,  of  eoui-se,    have    accidentally    and 


exct' 
sions 


ptionally  put  his  wrong  foot  foremost  on  those  occa- 


but  such  are  the  facts. 


The  postal  service  also  struck  me  as  on  the  whole  less 
prompt  and  accurate  than  that  of  (ireat  liritain.  The 
coniparative  infrequenc}^  of  fully  e(|uipi)cd  post-otlices  is 
certainly  an  uiconvenience.  There  are  letter-boxes 
enough,  and  the  commonest  stamps  may  he  [irocured  in 
every  drug-store  (and  of  these  there  is  no  lack  I)  or  even 
from  the  postmen  ;  hut  to  have  a  parcel  weighed,  to 
register  a  letter,  to  procure  a  money-order,  or  sometimes 
even  to  l)uy  a  foreign  stamp  or  post-card,  the  New 
Yorker  or  Philadeli)hian  has  to  go  a  distance  whieli  a 
Londoner  or  (jlasgowegian  would  think  distinctly 
ex(ressive.  It  appeai-s  from  an  oflicial  table  prepared  in 
181KS  that  about  half  the  poi)ulation  of  the  United  States 
live  outside  the  free  delivery  service,  and  have  to  call  at 
the  post-office  for  their  lettei-s.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
arrangements  at  the  chief  post-offices  are  very  complete, 
and  the  subdivisions  are  numerous  enough  to  prevent 
the  tedious  delays  of  the  ofliees  on  the  continent  of 
lMiroi)e.  The  registration  fee  (eight  cents)  is  tlou])le 
that  of  Kngland.  The  convenient  "special  delivery 
stamp"  (ten  cents)  entitles  a  letter  to  innncdiate  deliv- 
ery by  special  messenger.  The  tendency  for  the  estal>- 
lishment  of  slight  divergency  in  language  between  Eng- 
land and  America  is  seen  in  the  terms  of  the  jjost-ofiice 
as  in  those  of  the  railway.  A  letter  is  "mailed,"  not 
"posted;"  the  "postman"  gives  way  to  tlie  "  letter- 
carrier  j"   a   "post-card"   is  expanded  into   a  "j)Ostal- 
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curd."  The  stranger  on  arrival  at  New  York  will 
he  amused  to  see  the  eontMling  way  in  which  news- 
paper or  hook  packets,  too  large  for  the  orifice,  are 
phiced  on  the  top  of  the  street  letter-hoxes  (allixed  to 
lamp-posts),  and  wil)  douhtless  he  led  to  speculate  on 
tlu!  different  ways  and  instincts  of  the  street  Arahs  of 
England  and  America.  A  second  reflection  will  suggest 
to  him  the  superior  stahility  of  the  New  York  climate. 
On  what  day  in  England  could  we  leave  a  postal  packet  of 
printed  matter  in  the  open  air  with  any  certainty  that  it 
would  not  he  reduced  to  pulp  in  half  an  hour  hy  a  deluge 
of  rain  ? 

No  remarks  on  the  possihle  inferiority  of  the  Amer- 
ican telegraph  and  i)ostal  systems  would  he  fair  if  unac- 
companied hy  a  trihute  to  the  wonderful  development  of 
the  use  of  the  telephone.  New  York  has  (or  had  very 
recently)  more  than  twice  as  many  sul)scrihei"s  to  the 
telephonic  exchanges  as  London,  and  some  American 
towns  possess  one  tele[)hone  for  every  twenty  iidiahitants, 
while  the  ratio  in  the  British  metropolis  is  1 :  3,000.  In 
1891  the  United  States  contained  240,000  miles  of  tele- 
phone wires,  used  hy  over  200.000  regular  suhscrihers. 
In  1895  the  United  Kingdom  had  ahout  100,000  niiles  of 
wire.  The  Metropolitan  telephone  in  New  York  alone 
has  30,000  miles  of  suhterranean  wire  and  ahoUt  9,000 
stations.  The  great  switch-hoard  at  its  headquartei"s  is 
250  feet  long,  and  acconnnodates  the  lines  of  0,000  sul)- 
scrihei-s.  Some  suhscrihei-s  call  for  connection  over  a 
hundred  times  a  day,  and  ahout  one  hundred  and  fifty 
girls  are  recpiired  to  answer  the  calls. 

The  generalisations  made  in  travellers'  hooks  ahout 
the   hotels   of    America  seem  to   me  as   fallacious    a« 
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most  of  the  generalisations  about  tliis  chanieleon  among 
nations.  Some  of  the  American  hotels  I  stayed  at  were 
about  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  world,  othei-s  about 
the  woi'st,  others  again  about  lialf-way  between  these 
extremes.  ( )n  the  whole,  I  liked  the  so-ealled  ^'  Amer- 
ican system  "  of  an  inclusive  price  by  the  day,  covering 
everything  except  such  purely  voluntary  extras  as  wine; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  an  ideal  hotel  on  this  system 
won  11  leave  very  little  to  wish  for.  The  largi;  American 
way  of  looking  at  things  makes  a  man  prefer  to  give 
twenty  shillings  per  day  for  all  he  needs  and  consumes 
rather  than  be  bothered  with  a  bill  for  sixteen  to  seven- 
teen shillings,  including  such  items  (not  disdained  even 
by  the  swellest  European  hotels)  as  one  penny  for  sta- 
tionery or  a  shilUng  for  lights.  The  weak  points  of  the 
system  as  at  present  carried  on  are  its  needless  exi)ense 
owing  to  the  wasteful  profusion  of  the  management,  the 
tendency  to  have  cast-iron  rules  for  tlie  houi-s  within 
which  a  guest  is  permitted  to  be  hungry,  the  refusal  to 
make  any  allowance  for  absence  from  meals,  and  the 
general  preference  for  quantity  over  quality.  It  is  also 
a  pity  that  baths  are  looked  upon  as  a  luxury  of  the  rich 
and  ligure  as  an  expensive  extra ;  it  is  seldom  that  a 
hotel  bath  can  be  ol)tained  for  less  than  two  shillings. 
There  would  seem,  however,  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
continental  tahle  iVhote  system  should  not  be  cond)ined 
with  the  American  plan.  The  bills  of  fare  at  present 
offered  by  large  American  hotels,  with  lists  of  fifty  to 
one  hundred  different  dishes  to  choose  from,  are  simply 
silly,  and  mark,  iis  compared  with  the  tahle  d'liote  of, 
say,  a  good  Parisian  hotel,  a  ])arbaric  failure  to  under- 
stand the  kind  of  meal  a  lady  or  gentleman  should  want. 
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To  prepare  live  times  the  quiintity  tliat  will  be  called  for 
or  (M)iisuiiie(l  is  to  confess  a  lack  of  all  artistic  perception 
of  the  lelatioiis  of  ineaiis  and  end.  The  man  who  <,doats 
over  a  list  of  fifty  possible  dishes  is  not  at  all  the  kind 
of  (nistomer  who  deserves  enconragement.  The  service 
wonld  also  he  improved  if  the  waiters  had  not  to  carry 
in  their  heads  the  heterogeneous  orders  of  six  or  eight 
j)eopl(s  each  selecting  a  dozen  diff(?rent  meats,  vegetables, 
and  condiments.  The  European  or  a  la  rarfr  system  is 
becoming  more  and  more  connnon  in  the  larger  cities, 
and  many  houses  offer  their  patrons  a  choice  of  the  two 
plans ;  but  the  fixed-price  system  is  almost  universal  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts.  Tn  houses  on 
th(!  Anu;rican  system  the  price  generally  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  style  of  room  selected;  but  most  of  the  in- 
convenicMice  of  a  bedchamber  near  the  to})  of  the  house 
is  obviated  l)y  the  univei'sal  service  of  easy-running 
"elevators"  or  lifts.  (l»y  the  way,  the  persistent  man- 
ner in  which  the  elevatoi-s  are  used  on  all  occasions  Is 
often  anuising.  An  American  lady  who  has  some  twenty 
shallow  steps  to  descend  to  the  ground  floor  will  rather 
wait  patiently  five  minutes  for  the  elevator  than  walk 
downstairs.) 

iMany  of  the  large  American  hotels  have  defects  sim- 
ilar to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  their  Euro- 
p(!an  prototypes.  They  have  the  same,  if  not  an  exag- 
gerated, gorgeousness  of  bad  taste,  the  same  i)lethora  of 
ostentatious  "  luxuries  "  that  add  nothing  to  the  real 
(;omfort  of  the  man  of  refinement,  the  same  pier  glasses 
in  heavy  gilt  frames,  the  same  marble  consoles,  the 
sanu^  heavy  hangings  and  absurdly  soft  carpets.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  ai'c  apt  to  lack  some  of  the  unol)- 
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tiusive  decencies  of  lite,  wliicli  so  often  nuiik  the 
distinction  hetween  tlie  niotU'st  home  of  a  private 
gentleman  and  the  palace  of  the  travelling  piihlic.  In- 
deed, it  might  truthfully  be  said  that,  on  the  whoh\  the 
passion  for  Show  is  more  rampant  among  Anuuicaii 
liotel-keepei-s  than  elsewhere.  They  are  apt  to  he  more 
anxious  to  have  all  the  hitest  '"  im[)rovements "  and 
inventions  than  to  ensure  the  smo«>th  and  easy  running 
of  what  they  already  have.  You  will  find  a  huge  "•  tel- 
eseme  "  or  indicator  in  your  'oedroom,  on  the  rim  of 
which  are  inscribed  about  one  hundred  different  objects 
that  a  traveller  may  conceivably  be  sup[)osed  to  want; 
but  you  may  set  the  pointer  in  vain  for  your  modest 
lemonade  or  wait  half  an  hour  befoie  the  waiter  answei's 
his  complicated  ehu'tric  call.  The  service  is  sometimes 
very  poor,  even  in  tlu;  most  [)retentious  establishments. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  never  saw  })etter  service  in  my 
life  than  that  of  llic  neat  and  refined  white-clad  maid- 
ens in  the  summer  hotels  of  the  White  Mountains, 
who  would  take  the  orders  of  half-a-dozen  persons  for 
half  a  dozen  different  dishes  each,  and  execute  them  with- 
out a  mistake.  It  is  said  that  many  of  these  waitresses 
are  college-girls  oi*  even  school-mistresses,  and  certainly 
their  ladylike  appearance  and  demeanour  and  the  intel- 
ligent look  behind  their  not  infreciuent  spectacles 
would  support  the  assertion.  It  gave  one  a  positive 
thrill  to  see  the  margin  of  one's  soup-})late  embraced  by 
a  delicate  little  pink-and-white  tlnunb  that  might  have 
belonged  to  Hebe  hei-self,  instead  of  the  rawly  red  or 
clumsily  gloved  intruder  that  we  are  all  too  familiar 
with.  The  waiting  of  the  cohmred  gentleman  is  also 
l)leasant  in  its  way  to  all  who  do  not  demand  the  epis- 
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copal  l)Oiii'in^^  of  tlio  In'st  Kn^lisli  Imtlcr.  The  siuiliiig 
(lark(!y  tukt'S  a  pui'soiial  interest  in  youi"  comfort,  may 
possil)ly  eiKpiiie  wlietlier  you  liave  dined  to  y(mr  liking, 
is  indei'ali«;iil)l(^  in  ministering  to  your  wants,  slides  and 
shulHes  around  witli  a  never-failing  honhoinle^diws  every- 
tliing  with  a  characteristic  flourish,  and  in  his  neat 
little  white  jacket  often  presents  a  most  refresliing 
cleanliness  of  aspect  as  compared  with  the  greasy  sec- 
ond-hand dress  coats  of  the;   Kuro[)ean  waiter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  much  latitude  is  usually 
fdlowed  for  each  meal  (])reakfast  from  8  to  11,  diinua* 
from  12  to  '},  and  soon)  that  it  is  seldom  really  diffi- 
cult to  get  something  to  eat  at  an  American  hotel  when 
one  is  hungry.  At  some  hotels,  however,  the  rules  are 
very  strict,  and  nothing  is  served  out  of  meal  lumi-s. 
At  Newport  I  came  in  one  Sunday  (evening  about  H 
o'clock,  and  found  that  sui)per  Avas  over.  The  manager 
actually  allowed  me  to  leave  his  hotel  iit  once  (which 
I  did)  ratlui  than  give  me  anything  to  eat.  The  case 
is  still  more  absurd  when  ojie  arrives  by  train,  having 
had  no  chance  of  a  S(|uare  meal  all  day,  and  is  coolly 
(expected  to  go  to  bed  hungry  I  The  genuine  democrat, 
however,  may  take  what  comfort  he  can  from  the 
thcmght  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  tlie  independ- 
(>uc(!  of  the  American  servants,  who  have  their  regular 
liours  and  refuse  to  Avork  beyond  them. 

The  lack  of  smoking-rooms  is  a  distinct  weak  point 
in  American  hotels.  One  may  smoke  in  the  large  pub- 
lic office,  often  crowded  with  loungei"s  not  resident  in 
the  hotel,  or  may  retire  with  his  cigar  to  the  bar-roo>"<i  : 
but  there  is  no  pleasant  little  snuggery  provided  v/itli 
arm-chairs  and  smokei-s'  tables,  where  friends   may  sit 
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in  pleasant,  nicotine-wivatluMl  t-liat,  iin«,nn<,%  wiicn  tlicy 
want  it,  for  a  wliiskoy-and-soda  or  a  cnp  of  colTcc. 

American  liotels,  even  when  otlierwise  l;oo(1,  are  apt 
to  he  noisier  tiian  European  ones.  The  servants  have 
little  idea  of  silenee  over  their  work,  and  tlie  early  morn- 
ing eljand>erniaids  crow  to  one  another  in  a  way  that  is 
very  destrnetive  of  one's  niatntiiial  slnndu'i-s.  Tiieu 
somebody  or  otiier  seems  to  erave  ice-water  at  (;very 
lionr  of  the  day  or  ni<;ht,  and  tlie  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle 
of  the  iee-i)itcher  in  the  cf)rridois  becomes  positively 
nanseons  when  one  wants  to  go  tosleej).  The  innumer- 
able electric  bells,  always  more  or  less  on  the  go,  are 
another  anditory  nnisance. 

While  we  are  on  the  (piestion  of  defects  in  American 
hotels,  it  shonld  be  noticed  that  the  comfortable  little 
second-class  inns  of  (Jreat  IJritain  are  i)ractically 
nnknown  in  the  United  States.  The  second-class  inns 
there  are  run  on  the  same  lines  as  the  best  ones ;  but  in 
an  inferior  manner  at  every  point.  The  f(K)d  is  usually 
as  abundant,  but  it  is  of  poorer  quality  and  woi-se  cooked  ; 
the  beds  are  good  enough,  but  not  so  clean  ;  the  table 
linen  is  soiled;  the  sugar  bowls  are  left  txi)osed  to  the 
flies  from  week-end  to  week-end;  the  service  is  \hh)v  and 
apt  to  be  forward ;  and  (last,  but  not  least)  the  man- 
nei-s  of  the  other  guests  are  apt  to  include  a  most  super- 
fluous proportion  of  tobacco-chewing,  expectorating,  an 
open  and  unashamed  use  of  the  toothpick,  and  other 
little  amenities  that  i)robal)ly  inflict  more  torture  on 
those  who  are  not  used  to  them  than  would  decorous 
breaches  of  the  Decalogue. 

In  criticising  American  hotels,  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  rapid  process  of  change;  that  is  so  charac- 
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t(!iisti<'  of  Amcricii  opcniUis  in  tliis  s[)li('n'  with  t'Hi)e('ial 
foico.  Tliis  is  Jit  work  a  distinct  tciHlency  to  suKstitute 
till!  suIkIiumI  for  the  «^iiiuly,  the  refint'd  for  tlio  nicretri- 
cions,  the  (jiiietfoi-  the  loud;  and  even  now  the  cultured 
Aniericiin  who  knows  his  mmide  may  spend  a  «,M'eat  part 
of  his  time  in  liotels  without  conspicuously  lowering  the 
tone  of  his  environment. 

The  pn^valent  idea  tliat  the  American  hotel  clerk  is 
a  mannerless  despot  is,  itw  jmfirey  ratluir  too  sc^vere. 
He  is  certainly  ai)t  to  Ihj  rather  eurt  in  hi:;  replies  and 
unj^^cnial  in  his  manner;  hut  this  is  not  to  he  W(mdered 
at  when  one  rellects  und(n'  what  a  fire  of  (pu'stions  lie 
stands  all  (hiy  lon<(  and  from  week  to  week  ;  and,  l)esi<les, 
he  does  generally  give  the  information  that  is  wanted. 
That  he  should  wear  diamond  studs  and  chess  jror- 
geously  is  not  unnatural  when  one  consideix  the  social 
stratum  from  which  he  is  drawn.  Do  notour  ver^'i^ooka 
the  same  as  far  as  they  can?  That  he  should  somewhat 
magnify  the  importance  of  his  ollict^  is  likewise  explica- 
])le  ;  and,  after  all,  how  many  human  beings  have  greater 
jtower  over  the  actual  peixonal  comforts  of  the  fraction 
of  the  world  they  come  into  cojitact  with?  I  can, 
however,  truthfully  hoast  that  I  met  hotel  clerks  who,  in 
moments  of  relief  from  pressure,  treated  me  almost  as 
an  e(|ual,  and  one  or  two  who  seemed  actually  disposed 
to  look  on  me  as  a  friend.  I  certainly  never  encoun- 
tered any  actual  rudeness  from  the  Amei'ican  hotel  clerk 
such  as  I  have  experienced  fr«)m  the  pert  young  ladies 
who  sometimes  fill  his  place  in  England  ;  and  in  the  less 
frequented  resorts  he  sometimes  took  a  good  deal  of  trou- 
ble to  put  the  stranger  in  the  way  to  do  his  business 
speedily  and  comfortably.     His  onniiscience  is  great,  but 
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not  HO  plieiioineiiiii  us  I  ex[)ecte(l  ;  I  posed  liiiii  more  tiian 
oiiet^  with  (piestioiis  id)out  liis  idHi(U>  wiiieh,  it  seeiiUMl  to 
me,  evtuy  iiitelli<(eiit  citizen  should  liave  heen  ahle  to 
answer  easily.  In  his  most  characteristic  development 
the  American  hotel  clerk  is  an  urhani!  livin«^  encyclo- 
pa'dia,  as  passioidess  as  tiie  j^ods,  as  nnl>iassed  as  (lie 
nniltiplication  table,  and  as  tireless  as  a  Corliss  enj,'iiie. 
Travcdler's  tales  as  to  the  system  of  "tippin«^"in 
American  hotels  dilTer  widely.  'Die  truth  is  [H'ohably  as 
far  from  the  indi^Miant  IJriton's  asseition,  based  proba- 
l)ly  upon  one  llafrrant  instance  in  Xew  York,  that  "  it  is 
ten  times  worse  than  in  Kngland  and  tantamount  to  roln 
Ixuy  with  violence,"  as  from  the  patriotic  American's 
assurance  that  •"•  The  thin<;',  sir,  is  absolutely  unknown  in 
our  free  and  enli«,ditene<l  c(»untry;  no  American  citi/.en 
would  demean  himst^lf  to  accept  a  «,n'atuity.*'  'I\>  j<id.i,'e 
from  my  own  ex[>eiience,  I  shouhl  say  that  tiie  pra(;tict^ 
was  (juite  as  common  in  such  cities  as  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadeli)hia  as  in  Europe,  and  more  onerous 
because  the  amounts  exi)ected  are  larger.  A  dollar  jj'oes 
no  farther  than  a  shilling.  Moreover,  the  gratuity  is 
usually  given  in  the  form  of ''  refreshei-s  "  from  day  to  day, 
so  that  the  vengeance  of  the  disappointed  is  less  easily 
evaded.  Miss  Hates,  a  very  friendly  writer  on  America, 
repoi'ts  various  un[)le{isantnesses  that  siie  nn-eived  from 
untipped  waiters,  and  tells  of  an  American  who  found 
that  his  gratuities  for  two  months  at  a  Long  liranch 
hotel  (for  three  persons  and  tlieir  hoi-ses)  amounted  to 
.£40.  In  certain  other  walks  of  life  the  habit  of  ti[)ping 
is  carried  to  more  extremes  in  New  York  than  in  any 
Euro[)ean  city  I  know  of.  Thus  the  charge  for  a  shave 
(already   suniciently    high)    is    7A'/.,    but    th(!    operator 
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uxp(!(;ts  2^d.  more  for  himself.  One  l)ail)er  with  wliom 
I  talked  (m  the  aubject  openly  avowed  that  lie  considcicd 
liimself  wronged  if  he  did  not  get  his  fee,  and  recounted 
the  various  devices  he  and  his  fellows  practised  to 
exti-act  "-ratuities  from  the  unwirin*'.  .\s  one  u-oes 
West  or  South  the  system  of  tipping  seems  10  fall  more 
and  more  into  abeyance,  tlumgh  it  will  always  he  found 
a  useful  smoother  of  the  way.  In  California,  so  far  as 
I  could  judge,  it  was  almost  entirely  unknown,  and  the 
(Jalit'ornian  hotels  are  among  the  he^t  in  the  I  nion. 

Among  the  lessons  which  English  aiid  (.ther  Kuro[)ean 
hotels  inight  learn  from  American  hotels  may  be  named 
the  following : 

1.  The  condnnation  of  the  present  «  hi  carte  system 
with  the  inclusive  or  American  system.  ])v  which  those 
who  don't  want  the  trouble  of  ordering  their  repasts  nuiy 
be  sure  of  tintling  meals,  with  a  reasonable  latitude  of 
choice  in  time  and  fare,  ready  when  desired.  It  is  a 
sensible  comfort  to  know  beforehand  exactly,  or  almost 
exactly,  what  one's  hotel  expenses  will  amount  to. 

2.  The  abolition  of  the  charge  for  attendance. 

^l.  A  greater  variety  of  dishes  than  is  usually  offered 
in  any  except  our  very  largest  hotels.  This  is  es})ecially 
to  be  desired  at  breakfast.  Without  going  to  the  Amer- 
ican extreme  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  dishes  to  choose  from, 
some  intermediate  [)oint  short  of  the  Scylla  of  sole  and 
the  ('harybdis  of  ham  and  eggs  might  surely  Ik)  found. 
'J'here  is  probably  more  pig-headed  conservatism  than 
justified  fear  of  expense  in  the  reluctance  to  follow 
this  most  excellent  "  American  lead."  The  Rritish 
tourist  in  the  United  States  takes  so  kindly  to  the  pre- 
linuaary   fruit  and    cereal    dishes  of    America  tliat   he 
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would  pro]>ably  show  no  objection  to  them  on  his  native 
heath. 

4.  An  extension  of  the  system  of  rimming  once  for  tlie 
hoots,  twice  for  tlie  chand)ermaid,  and  so  on.  Tiie 
ordinary  American  taljle  of  calls  goes  up  to  nine. 

5.  The  provision  of  writing  materials  free  for  the 
guests  of  tlie  liotels.  The  charge  for  stationery  is  one 
of  tlie  pettiest  and  mast  exasperating  clieese-parings  of 
tiie  English  Boniface's  system  of  account-keeping.  11", 
however,  he  imitates  the  liberality  of  his  American 
brother,  it  is  to  Ije  lioped  that  he  will  "go  him  one 
I'etter"  in  the  matter  of  blotting-paper.  Nothing  in  the 
youthful  country  acn^s  the  seas  has  a  more  venerable 
appearance  than  tlie  striiKS  of  blotting-pa^ier  supplied  in 
the  writing-rooms  of  its  hotels. 

Nothing  in  its  way  could  be  more  inviting  or  seem 
more  appropriate  than  the  codl  and  airy  architecture 
of  the  summer  liotels  in  such  districts  as  tlic  White 
Mountains,  with  their  wide  and  shady  verandas,  their 
overhanging  eaves,  their  balconies,  their  spacious  corri- 
dors and  vestibules,  their  simph;  yet  tasteful  wood- 
l)anelling,  their  creepei's  outside  and  theii-  growing 
plants  within.  Mr.  Howells  has  somewhere  reversed 
the  threadbare  comparison  of  an  Atlantic  liner  to  a 
floating  hotel.  l»v  likening  a  hostelry  of  this  kind  to  a 
saloon  steamer:  and  indeed  the  conii)arison  is  an  a[»t 
one,  so  light  and  buoyant  does  the  construction  seem, 
with  its  gaily  painted  wooden  sides,  its  glass-covered 
veranda  decks,  and  its  streaming  Hags.  Peihaps  the 
nearest  analogue  tliat  we  liave  to  tlie  lite  of  an  Am- 
erican summer  liotel  is  seen  in  our  liuge  hydropathic 
establishments,  such  its  those  at  Peebles  or  Crieif,  where 
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the  therapeutic  iipphiiiiee.s  play  l)ut  a  siilxlued  ohhhgato 
to  the  daily  rouiul  of  ainusenients.  Tiie  same  spirit  of 
camaraderie  generally  rules  at  hoth  ;  hotli  have  the  same 
legular  meal-houi-s,  at  which  ahnost  as  little  drinking  m 
seen  at  the  one  as  the  other ;  hoth  have  their  eveiung 
entertainments  got  up  Q/otten  up,  our  American  cousins 
say,  with  a  deliglitfully  old  fashioned  flavour)  hy  the 
enterprise  of  the  most  active  guests.'  The  hydroi)athists 
have  to  go  to  hed  a  little  sooner,  and  nuist  walk  to  the 
neigh])ouring  village  if  they  wish  a  har-room  ;  Init  on  the 
whole  their  scheme  of  life  is  much  the  same.  Whether 
it  is  due  to  the  American  tem])erament  or  the  American 
weather,  the  palm  for  l)rightness,  vivacity,  variety,  and 
pictures(pieness  nuist  he  adjudged  to  the  hotel.  For 
those  wlio  are  young  enough  to  "stand  the  racket,"  no 
form  of  social  gaiety  can  be  found  more  iinuising  than 
a  short  sojc/urn  at  a  popular  summer  hotel  among  the 
mountains  or  l)y  the  sea,  with  its  constant  round  of 
drives,  rides,  teiniis  and  golf  matches,  picnics,  "ger- 
miius,"  bathing,  boating,  and  loafing,  all  permeated  by 
flirtation  of  the  most  audacious  and  innocent  description. 
The  focus  of  tlie  wliolt;  carnival  is  found  in  the  "  piazza  " 
or  veraiuht,  ad  no  prettier  sight  in  its  way  can  l)e  imag- 
ined than  the  groups  and  rows  of  "•rockei's  "  and  wicker 
chairs,  each  occupied  by  a  lithe  y«)ung  girl  in  a  summer 
frock,  or  her  athletic  admirer  in  his  tennis  flannels. 

The  enormous  extent  of  the  summer  exodus  to  the 
mountains  and  the  seas  in  America  is  ov»3rwhelming ; 
and  a  population  of  sixty-five  millions  does  not  seem  a 
liit  too  much  to  account  foi*  it.  I  used  to  think  that 
about  all  the  Americans  who  could  affoid  to  travel  came 
to  Europe.     Uut  the  American  tourists  in  Europe  are, 
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iifter  all,  but  a  drop  it'  the  bucket  eonn»ared  with  tiie 
oeeans  of  siiiniuer  and  winter  visitors  to  the  Adiroii- 
daeks  and  Flori<la,  Manitoba  Springs  and  tlie  roast  of 
Maine,  the  Catskills  and  Lon^  IJi-anen,  Newport  and 
Jvenox,  Bar  Harbor  and  California,  White  Sulphur 
S[)rings  and  the  Minnesota  Lakes,  Saratoj^aand  Rii'hlield, 
The  'I'housand  Isles  and  Martha's  \'ineyard,  Niai^ara 
and  Trenton  Falls,  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Asheville, 
the  Yellowstone  and  the  Yosemite.  Alaska  and  the  Hot 
S])rings  of  Arkansas.  And  everywhere  that  the  season's 
visitor  is  ex})eeted  he  will  find  hotels  awaiting  liiin  that 
I'ange  all  the  way  from  reasonable  comfort  to  outrageous 
I'lagiiilicenee ;  while  a  simpler  taste  will  Hnd  a  plain 
boarding-house  by  almost  every  mountain  pool  or  practi- 
cable beach  in  the  whole  wi<le  expanse  of  the  United 
Suites.  The  I>rit(»n  may  not  have  yet  abdicated  his 
post  as  the  champion  traveller  or  ex[)lorer  of  uidcnown 
lands,  but  the  American  is  certainly  the  most  restless 
mover  from  one  resort  of  (dvilisation  to  anotiier. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  hotel  in  the  world  is  tlu; 
Ponce  de  Leon  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  named  after 
the  Spanish  vovajjfcr  who  discovered  the  Howerv^  State 
in  1")12,  and  ex[)lored  its  streams  on  his  romantic  searcli 
for  the  fountain  of  eternal  youth.  And  when  I  say 
beautiful  I  use  the  word  in  no  auctioneerinj^  sense  (tf 
mere  size,  and  height,  and  evidence  of  expenditure,  but 
as  meaning  a  truly  artistic  creation,  line  in  itself  and 
appro[)riate  to  its  environment.  The  hotel  is  huilt  ot" 
"coquina,"  or  shell  concrete,  in  a  Spanish   renaissance 


•  This  epithet  must  not  confirm  the  usual  erroneous  belief  that  FloriJa  means 
"  the  flowery  State."  It  is  so  called  because  discovered  on  Easter  Day  (Spanish 
Pascua  Florida). 
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style  witli  M()()nf>li  feutures,  which  liarinoiiises  udniirahly 
witli  the  sunny  sky  of  Florida  and  the  liistoric  associa- 
tions ot"  St.  Aui^'ustine.  Its  colour  scheme,  with  the 
creamy  white  of  tlie  concrete,  the  overhangin*^  roofs  of 
r(Ml  tile,  and  the  brick  Jind  terra-cotta  details,  is  very 
effective,  and  contrasts  well  with  the  deep-blue  overhead 
and  tlu!  luxuriant  verdancy  of  the  orange-trees,  magno- 
lias, palmettos,  oleander's,  l)ananas,  and  date-palms  that 
surround  it.  The  building  encloses  a  large  open  court, 
and  is  lined  by  colunmed  verandas,  while  the  minaret- 
like  towers  dominate  the  exjianse  of  dark-red  roof.  Tlie 
interior  is  richly  a(h)rned  with  wall  and  ceiling  paintings 
of  historical  or  allegorical  im[)ort,  skilfully  avoiding 
crudity  or  garishness  ;  and  the  marble  and  oak  decora- 
tions of  the  four-galleried  rotunda  are  worthy  of  the 
rest  of  the  structure.  The  general  effect  is  one  (d" 
luxurious  and  artistic  ease,  witli  suggestions  of  an 
Oriental  (hilee  far  niente  in  excellent  keeping  with  the 
idea  of  the  winter  idler's  home.  The  Ponce  de  Leon 
and  the  adj(»ining  and  more  or  less  similar  structures  of 
the  Alcazar,  the  Cordova,  and  the  Villa  Zorayda  form 
indeed  an  architectural  group  which,  taken  along  with 
the  semi-tro[)ical  vegetation  and  atmosphei'e,  alone  repays 
a  long  journey  to  see.  lint  let  the  strict!}'  economical 
travellei'  take  np  his  (quarters  in  one  of  the  more  modest 
hostelries  of  the  little  town,  unless  he  is  willing  to  })ay 
dearly  (and  yet  not  perhaps  too  dearly)  for  the  privilege 
of  living  in  the  most  artistic  hotel  in  the  world. 

Tt  is  a  long  cry  from  Florida  to  California,  where 
stands  another  hotel  which  suggests  mention  for  its 
almost  uni(}ue  perfections.  The  little  town  of  Monterey, 
with   its  balmy  air,  its  beautiful  sandv  beach,  its  adobe 
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huil(hngs,  and  its  eharniing  surroun(hngs,  is,  liki;  St. 
Augustine,  full  of  interesting  S[)anisli  associations, 
dathig  hack  to  1002.  The  Hotel  (kd  Monte,  or  *■  Hotel 
oH  the  Forest,"  one  of  the  most  cond'ortahle,  hest-kei»t, 
aiul  moderate-priced  hotels  of  Am«'rica,  lies  amid  hhu;- 
grass  lawns  and  ex(piisite  grounds,  in  some  ways  recalling 
the  parks  of  Enghmd's  gentry,  though  including  among 
its  noble  trees  such  un-English  s|)ccimens  as  the  si)i'a\vl- 
ing  and  moss-draped  live-(jaks  and  the  curious  Monterey 
pines  and  cypresses.  Its  gardens  otT"r  a  continual 
feast  of  colour,  with  their  solid  acres  of  roses,  violets, 
calla  lilies,  heliotro[)e,  narcissus,  tuli[»s,  mid  crocuses; 
and  one  [)art  of  them,  known  as  '' Arizouii,"  contains  a 
wonderful  collection  of  cacti.  The  hotel  itself  has  no 
pretension  to  rival  the  I'once  <le  Leon  in  its  architecture 
or  ap[)ointm(,'nts,  and  is,  I  think,  built  of  wood.  It  is, 
however,  very  large,  encloses  ;i  spacious  garden-court, 
and  makes  a  pleasant  enough  im[»ression,  with  its  turi'ets, 
balconies,  and  verandas,  its  many  sharp  gables,  donnei'S, 
arid  wind'jw-hoods.  The  economy  of  the  interior  re- 
minded me  more  strongly  of  the  amciuties  and  decencies 
of  the  house  of  a  relined,  well-to-do.  and  yet  not  extrava- 
gantly wealthy  family  than  of  the  usual  hotel  atmos- 
phei'c.  There  were  none  of  tin-  idue  s,itiu  hangings, 
ormolu  vases,  and  other  entirely  su[)ei-fluous  luxuries  for 
which  we  have  to  [>ay  in  tlu^  bills  of  ci'rtuin  h»»tcls  at 
Paris  and  elsewhere  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  nothinir 
was  lacking  that  a  fastidious  but  reasonable  tasie  conld 
demand.  The  rooms  and  corridors  ares[)acious  and  airy  ; 
everything  was  as  (dean  and  fresh  as  white  j)aint  and 
floor  polish  could  make  them:  tb-'  })eds  weic  coml'ortal)le 
and  fragrant;  the  linen  was  s[)otless  ;  there  was  lots  of 
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"  liiingiiig  room  ;  "  cacli  pair  of  bedroonis  sluirod  a  ])atli- 
rooiu  ;  tlie  cuisine  vva.s  j^ood  and  suHicieiitly  varied;  tlu; 
waitei-s  were  attentive  ;  flowei-s  were  abundant  without 
and  wdthin.  Tiie  price  of  all  this  real  luxury  wiis  >i<3  to 
J|8.50  (12s.  to  14,s.)  a  day.  Possibly  the  aljsolute  perfec- 
tion of  tlie  bright  and  soft  C'alifornian  s[)ring  when  I 
visited  Monterey,  and  the  ex(juisite  l^eauty  of  its  environ- 
ment, may  have  lulled  my  critical  faculties  into  a  state  of 
unusual  sonmolence ;  but  when  I  (juitted  the  Del  Monte 
Hotel  I  felt  that  I  was  leavin<i^  oiu;  of  the  most  charming 
homes  I  had  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  in. 

The  only  hotel  that  to  my  mind  contests  with  the 
Del  Monte  the  position  of  the  best  hotel  in  the  North 
American  continent  is  the  Canadian  I'acific  Hotel  at 
Banff,  in  the  National  Rocky  Mountaijis  Park  of  Canada. 
Here  also  magnilicent  scenery,  s[)lendid  weather,  and 
mod(!rate  charges  combined  to  bias  my  judgment;  but 
th(i  residuum,  after  all  due  alh)wance  made  for  these  fac- 
toids, still,  after  live  years,  assures  me  of  most  unusual 
excellence.  Two  things  in  particular  I  remember  in 
connection  wilh  this  hotel.  The  one  is  tlie  almost  abso- 
lute perfection  of  the  waiting,  carried  on  by  gentlemanly 
youths  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty,  who  must,  I  think, 
have  formed  the  corp^  d'elite  of  the  thousands  of  waitei-s 
ill  the  service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway.  The 
marvellous  spet'd  and  dexterity  with  which  they  minis- 
tered to  my  wants,  the  alfsolutely  neat  and  even  dainty 
manner  in  whieli  cventhing  was  done  by  them,  ami 
tlut'ir  modest  ivjidiiif^-  to  make  suggestions  and  liel{> 
one's  clioice  (always  ti.  the  point!)  make  one  of  the 
pleasaiitest  {)ictures  of  hotel  life  lurking  in  my  memory. 
The  other   dominant    recollection    of   the    Banff  Hot*4 
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is  tlie  wonderfully  boiuitifiil  view  from  the  suimner- 
lioiise  iit  its  northeast  corner.  Just  helow  the  l)ol«l 
hluff  on  which  this  hotel  stands  the  i)iercinoly  hlue  liitw 
River  throws  itself  down  in  a  string  of  foaming  white 
cataracts  to  mate  with  the  amher  and  rapid-rushing 
Spray.  The  level  valley  through  which  the  united  and 
now  phicid  stream  flows  is  carpeted  with  the  vivid-red 
painter's  hrush,  white  and  yellow  marguerites,  astci-s, 
lirewecd,  golden-rod,  and  blue-bells;  to  the  left  rise  the 
pi'r[)endicular  cliffs  of  Tuiniel  Mountain,  while  to  the 
right  Mt.  Kundle  lifts  its  weirdly  sloping,  snow-tlecked 
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In  the  dense  green  woods  of  the  Adirondacks,  Ove 
miles  from  the  nearest  high  road  on  the  one  side  and  on 
the  other  lapped  by  an  ocean  of  virgin  forest  which  to 
the  novice  seems  almost  as  [)athless  as  the  realms  of 
Neptune,  stands  the  Adirondack  Lodge,  [)robal)ly  one 
of  the  most  <{uaint,  pictures(pie  little  hotels  in  the  world. 
It  is  tastefully  built  in  the  style  of  a  rustic  log-hul,  its 
timber  being  merely  rough-hewn  ])y  the  axe  and  not 
reduced  to  monotonous  synnnetry  by  the  saw-mill.  It 
is  roofed  with  bark,  and  its  wide-eaved  verandjis  are 
borne  ))y  tree-trunks  with  the  bark  still  on.  The  same 
idea  is  carried  out  in  the  internal  e(ini[)ment,  and  the 
bark  is  left  intact  on  nuicli  of  the  furniture.  The  wood 
retains  its  natural  coloui-s,  and  there  are  no  carpets  or 
paint.  This  charming  little  hotel  is  due  to  the  taste  or 
whim  of  a  New  York  electrical  engineer  ( tht;  inven- 
tor, I  believe,  of  the  well-known  "ticker"),  who  acts  the 
landlord  in  such  a  wiiy  as  to  make  the  sixty  or  seventy 
inmates  feel  like  tlu;  guests  of  a  private  host.  The  clerk 
is   a   medical  student,    the    very  bell-])oy   ("  Eddy  ")  a, 
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caiKiidatc  for  Harvard,  and  hotli  iiii\  on  (-(iiial  terms 
willi  till!  genial  circh;  tliat  collects  round  the  bonlii'c 
li<,ditcd  in  front  of  tliu  liouse  every  summer's  evening-. 
As  one  lazily  lay  there,  wutcdiing  the  waverinj;-  l)lay 
of  the  ru(hly  blaze  on  the  dark-green  pines,  listening 
to  the  educated  chatter  of  the  ])oy  wlio  cleaned  the 
boots,  realising  that  a  deer,  a  bear,  or  perchance  even  a 
catamount  might  possibly  be  lurking  in  the  dark  woods 
around,  and  knowing  that  all  the  matcirial  conifoits 
of  civilised  life  awaitcnl  one  inside  the  house,  one  felt 
very  keeidy  the  genuine  Americanism  of  this  Arcadia, 
and  thought  how  hard  it  would  be  to  reproduce  the  effect 
even  in  the  imagination  of  the  European. 

It  was  in  this  same  Adirondack  Wilderness  that  1 
stayed  iji  the  oidy  hotel  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  caught 
on  to  the  fact  that  I  was  a  "cliiel  amang  them  takin' 
notes  "  for  a  guidebook.  With  true  American  enter- 
]»rise  I  was  informed,  when  I  called  for  my  ])ill,  that 
that  was  all  right;  and  I  still  recall  with  amusement 
the  incredulous  and  obstinate  resistance  of  the  clerk  to 
my  insistence  on  i)aying  my  way.  I  hope  that  the  gen- 
ial projtrietoi-s  do  not  attribute  the  asterisk  tiiat  I  gave 
the  hotel  to  tlieir  well-meant  efforts  to  give  me  quid  pro 
quo,  but  credit  me  with  a  totally  unbiassed  admiration  for 
their  good  management  and  comfortable  quartei-s. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  (p.  30)  of  a  hotel  at  a 
fre(juented  watering-place,  at  which  the  lowest  purchas- 
able (piantity  of  sleep  cost  one  pound  sterling.  It  is, 
perhaps,  superfluous  to  say  that  the  rest  procured  at  this 
cost  was  certainly  not  four  or  five  times  better  than  that 
easily  procurable  for  four  or  five  sliillings  ;  and  that  the 
luxury  of  this  hotel  appealed,  not  in  it«  taste  perhaps,  but 
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certainly  in  its  ctTect,  to  the  shoddy  rather  than  to  lh(! 
refined  demands  of  the  traveller.  Shenstone  certainly 
never  associated  tlie  ejise  of  his  iini  with  any  snch  hyjuM- 
holical  suinptuousness  as  this  ;  and  it  prohaMy  conld 
not  arise  in  any  eonnnnnity  that  did  not  inclnde  a  large 
class  of  individuals  with  literally  more  mont^y  than 
they  knew  what  to  do  with,  and  desirous  of  any  means 
of  indicathig  their  powei-s  of  expenditure.  It  has  been 
said  of  another  hotel  at  Bai  Harbor  that '"  Anyone  can 
stay  there  who  is  worth  two  millions  of  dollars,  or  can 
produce  a  certitieate  from  the  Recorder  of  New  York 
that  he  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Ilendrik  Hudson  or 
Diedrich   Knickerbocker." 

Many  other  American  hotels  suggest  themselves  to  mo 
as  sulliciently  hidividual  in  character  to  discriminate 
them  from  the  ruck.  Such  are  the  Hygieia  at  Old  Point 
C/omfort,  with  its  Southern  guests  in  sunnner  and  its 
Northern  guests  in  winter;  looking  out  from  its  carefully 
enclosed  and  glazed  piazzas  over  the  waste  of  Hamj)ton 
Roads,  where  the  "  Merrimae  "  wrought  devastation  to  the 
vessels  of  the  Union  until  itself  vancjuished  by  the  turi'et- 
ship  "  Monitor  ;  "  the  enormous  caravansaries  of  Saratoga, 
one  of  which  alone  acconnnodates  two  thousand  visitoi"s, 
or  the  population  of  a  small  town,  while  the  three  larg- 
est liave  together  room  for  '''  ";  thousand  [)eoi)le  ;  the 
hotel  at  tiie  White  Sul[)hur  S})rings  (►f  Virginia,  for 
nearly  a  century  the  typical  resort  of  the  wealth  and 
aristocracy  of  the  South,  and  still  furnishing  the  eligibU; 
stranger  with  a  most  attractive  picture  of  Southern 
beauty,  grace,  warm-heartedness,  and  manners;  tin; 
Stockljridge  Iini  in  the  licrkshii'c  Hills,  long  a  striking 
exception  to  the  statement  that  no  country  inns  of  the 
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best  Kii^Hisli  typi!  ciiii  Ik;  loimd  in  tlie  I'liitcd  StjiU'S,  Imt 
imfoituiiiitcly  buriHMl  down  a  year  or  two  a^o;  tlit^ 
Calskill  Mountain  House,  situated  on  an  escaijtnieiit 
rising'  so  alMiiptly  from  tli(!  plain  of  the  Hudson  that 
tia;  view  from  it  lias  almost  the  same  elTeet  as  if  we  were 
leanin_i(  out  of  the  car  of  a  balloon  or  over  tlit!  battle- 
ments of  a  eastle  two  thousand  feet  lii«^h  ;  the  colossal 
Auditoiium  of  Chicago,  with  its  banqu(!t  hall  and  kitchen 
on  the  tenth  floor;  and  the  I'alace  Hotel  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  its  tw(dve  hundred  beds  and  its  covered  and 
I'esonant  central  court.  lMiout,di  has,  however,  been  said 
to  show  that  all  Ameiican  hotels  are  not  tlu^  innuense 
and  featureless  barracks  that  many  Kuropeans  believe, 
but  that  they  also  run  through  a  full  gamut  of  variety 
and  character. 

The  restaurant  is  l>y  no  means  such  an  institution  in 
the  United  States  as  in  the  continental  part  of  Europe  ; 
in  this  matter  the  American  habit  is  more  on  all  fours 
with  Knglish  usage.  The  caf(3  of  Europe  is,  pei'hajjs, 
best  re[)resented  by  the  i)iazza.  Of  coui-se  there  are 
numei'ous  I'estaurants  in  all  the  larger  cities  ;  but  else- 
where the  traveller  will  do  well  to  stick  to  the  meals 
at  his  hotel.  The  best  restaurants  are  often  in  the  hands 
of  (lermaiis,  Italians,  or  Frenchmen.  This  is  conspicu- 
ously so  at  New  York.  Delmonico's  has  a  worldwide 
reputation,  and  is  nn(h)ubtedly  a  good  restaurant ;  ])ut 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  New  York  esti- 
mate of  its  merits  is  not  somewhat  excessive.  If  price 
b(^  the  criterion,  it  has  certaiidy  few  snperiors.  The  a 
la  earfc  restaurants  are,  indeed,  all  apt  to  be  expensive 
for  the  single  traveller,  who  will  lind  that  he  can  easily 
spend  eight  to  twelve  shillings  on  a  by  no  means  sumj)- 
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tuoiis  iiu'iil.  Tlic  Frciiclisystt'inot"  su|t|»lyiii»4- oiu)  jtortioii 
for  two  pt'i-soiis  or  two  portions  for  tlircc;  is,  iiowevcr,  in 
vo<(ue,  and  tiiis  (linunisiics  tlu;  cost  materially.  'I'li(3  tithlf 
(Thote  rcstanrants,  on  tlu'  other  liaiid,  often  «;iv(!  excellent 
value  for  their  charges.  The  Italians  have  es|»e('ially 
devoted  themselves  to  this  form  of  the  art,  and  in  New 
York  and  lioston  furnish  one  with  a  very  fair  dinner 
indeed,  includin^^  a  flask  of  driidvahle  Chianti,  for  four 
or  five  shillings.  At  some  of  the  sim[)le  (ierman  restau- 
rants one  gets  t'xcellent  (Jerman  fare  and  heer,  l)ut 
these  are  seldom  availahle  for  ladies.  The  fair  sex, 
however,  takes  care  to  he  provided  with  more  elegant 
estahlishments  for  its  own  use,  to  which  it  sometimes 
admits  its  husbands  and  hiothei's.  'I'he  sign  of  a  larger 
restaurant  in  Xew  York  reads:  "'Women's  ('o(">[»erative 
Uestaurant ;  tables  reserved  for  gentlemen,"  in  which  I 
knew  not  whether  more  to  admire  the  uncompiomising 
antithesis  between  the  plain  word  "women"  and  the 
complimentary  term  ''gentlemen"  or  the  considerate- 
ness  that  su[)plies  se[)arate  acconnnodation  for  the 
shrinking  creatures  denoted  l)y  the  latter.  I*erha[»s  this 
is  as  good  a  pli  ce  as  any  to  note;  that  it  is  usually  as 
unwise  to  patronises  a  lestau'ant  which  professedly 
catei-s  for  "gents"  as  to  buy  one's  leg-i!overings  of  a 
tailor  who  knows  them  oidy  as  "jjants."  Probably  th(s 
"  adult  gents'  bible-class,"  which  I'rofessoi'  FriuMuan 
encountered,  was  e([ually  unsatisfactoiy. 

Soup,  poultry,  game,  and  sweet  dishes  are  generally 
as  good  as  and  often  better  than  in  Knglish  restaurants. 
Beef  and  mutton,  on  the  othei-  hand,  ar(;  fre(juently 
inferior,  though  the  American  porterhouse  and  other 
steaks    sometimes    recall     Knglish    glories    that    seem 
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largely  to  have  vanished.  The  list  of  Aineiieun  fish 
is  ])y  no  means  identical  with  that  of  Enrope,  and  some 
of  the  varieties  (such  as  salmon)  seem  scarcely  sis 
savoury.  'J'he  stranj^er,  however,  will  find  some  of  his 
new  iishy  ac(i[uaintances  decided  atujuisitions,  and  it 
takes  no  loiipj  time  to  acquire  a  very  <lecided  liking  for 
the  hjuss,  the  iKnnpano,  and  the  hluefish,  while  even  the 
shad  is  discounted  only  hy  his  iiniumerahle  bones.  The 
l)raises  of  the  American  oyster  shouhl  l)e  sung  by  an 
.ibler  antl  more  poetic  pen  than  mine!  lie  may  not 
possess  the  1  ill  oceanic  flavour  (coppery,  the  Americans 
call  it)  of  our  best  "natives,"  but  he  is  large,  and  juicy, 
and  cool,  and  succulent,  an<l  fresh,  and  (alK)ve  all) 
cheai)  iiuii  abundant.  The  variety  of  ways  in  which  he 
is  solved  is  a  striking  index  of  the  fertile  ingenuity  of 
the  American  mind  ;  and  the  man  who  knows  the  oyster 
only  on  the  half-shell  or  en  em-aJope  is  a  mere  culinary 
suckling  comi)ared  with  him  who  has  been  brought  face 
to  f 'ce  with  the  bivalve  in  stews,  plain  roasts,  fancy 
rojists,  fries,  broils,  and  fricjussees,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
form  "pigs  in  blankets,"  or  Jis  parboiled  in  its  own 
liquor,  creamed,  sauted,  or  [)i('kled. 

Wine  or  beer  is  much  less  fre(iuently  drunk  at  meals 
than  in  Kurope,  though  the  amount  of  alcoholic  liquor 
seen  on  the  tabhvs  of  a  hotel  would  Ik;  a  very  misleading 
measure  of  the  amount  consumed.  The  men  have  a 
curicms  habit  of  flocking  to  the  bar-room  immediately 
after  dinner  to  imbiJH;  the  stimulant  that  preference,  or 
custom,  or  the  fear  of  tluMr  wives  luis  deprived  them  of 
during  the  meal.  VV^ine  is  generally  poor  and  dear. 
The  mixed  drinks  at  the  bai-  ai-e  fascinating  and  prob- 
ably very  indigestible.     Their  names  are  not  so  bizarre 
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as  it  is  ail  article  of  the  European's  creed  to  lielieve. 
America  possesses  the  largest  brewery  in  the  world,  that 
of  Palwt  at  Milwankee,  produchig  more  than  a  million 
of  gallons  a  year;  and  there  are  also  large  breweries  at 
St.  Lonis,  Rochester,  and  many  otlier  places.  The  beer 
made  resembles  tlie  German  lager,  and  is  often  excellent. 
Its  use  is  a[)parently  spreading  rapidly  from  the  German 
Americans  to  Americans  of  other  nationalities.  Tiie 
native  wine  of  California  is  still  fighting  against  the 
unfavourable  reputation  it  acijuired  from  the  ignorance 
and  imi)atience  of  its  early  manufacturei's.  Tiie  art  of 
wine-growing,  however,  is  now  followed  with  more 
brains,  more  experience,  and  more  capital,  and  the 
result  is  in  many  instances  excellent.  The  rm  ordinaire 
of  Galifornia,  largely  m.ade  from  tlie  Zinfandel  grape, 
hiis  been  described  Jis  a  "  pesisant's  wine,"  but  when 
,drnnk  on  the  spot  compares  fairly  with  the  chea[)er 
wines  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  finest  brands  of  (^ali- 
fornian  red  wine  (such  as  that  known  as  Ljis  ]*almjus), 
generally  to  be  had  from  the  producei-s  only,  are  sound 
arid  well-flavoured  wines,  which  will  probably  imi)rove 
steadily.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  tiie  hotels  and 
restaurants  of  the  United  States  do  not  do  more  to  push 
the  sale  of  tiiese  native  wines,  which  are  at  Iciust  better 
than  most  of  the  foreign  wine  sold  in  America  at  extrav- 
agant charges.  It  is  also  alleged  that  tiu^  Galiforniaii 
and  other  American  wines  are  often  sold  under  French 
labels  and  at  French  [U-ices,  thus  doing  a  double  injus- 
tice to  their  native  soil.  Goff'ee  or  tea  is  always  included 
in  the  price  of  an  American  meal,  and  these  comforting 
l>evemges  (partii'uhnly  colVt'e)  ai)pear  at  luncheon  and 
dinner  in  the  huge  cups  that  we  associate  with  breakfiust 
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exclusively.  Nor  do  they  follow  the  meal,  as  with  us, 
but  accompany  it.  This  i)ractice,  of  couree,  does  not 
liold  in  the  really  fii-st-class  hotels  and  restaurants. 

I'he  real  national  l>everage  is,  however,  ice-water.  Of 
this  I  have  little  more  to  say  than  to  warn  the  Hrit- 
ish  visitor  to  suspend  his  judgment  until  he  luus  Ijeen 
gome  time  in  the  country.  I  certainly  wJis  not  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  this  chilly  draught  when  I  stjirted  for 
the  United  States,  Init  I  soon  came  to  find  it  natural  and 
even  necessaiy,  and  lus  nuich  so  from  the  dry  hot  air  of 
the  stove-heat(»d  room  in  winter  as  from  the  natural 
and)ition  of  the  mercury  in  sununer.  The  hahit  so  easily 
formed  wsis  jus  ejusily  unlearned  when  I  returne<l  to  civili- 
sation. On  the  whole,  it  maybe  philosophic  to  conchnle 
that  a  univei-sal  liabit  in  any  ccmntry  has  some  solid  if 
cryptic  resison  for  its  existence,  find  to  surmise  that  the 
(Irinking  of  ice-water  is  not  so  deadly  in  the  States  as  it 
might  l)e  elsewhere.  It  certainly  is  univei-sal  enough. 
When  you  ring  a  l)ell  or  look  at  a  waiter,  ice-water  is 
innnediately  brought  to  you.  Each  meal  is  started  with 
a  full  tund)ler  of  that  fluid,  and  the  olwervant  darkey 
rarely  allows  the  tide  to  ebb  until  the  meal  is  concluded. 
Tee-water  is  provided  gratuitously  .and  copiously  on 
trains,  in  waiting-rooms,  even  sometimes  in  the  public 
fountains.  If,  finally,  I  were  jusked  tf)  name  the  charac- 
teristic sound  of  the  United  States,  which  would  tell  you 
of  your  whereabouts  if  transi)orted  to  America  in  an  ir.- 
stsint  of  time,  it  would  he  the  nuisical  tinkle  of  tlie  ice 
in  the  small  white  pitchei's  that  the  l)ell-lMiys  in  hotels 
seem  perennially  carrying  ahmg  all  the  c«)rridoi"s,  day 
and  night,  year  in  and  year  out. 
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THOSE  wlio  liave  done  me  the  honour  to  read 
throiij^h  tlie  earlier  pages  f)f  this  volume  will 
prolmbly  find  nothing  in  the  present  ehapter 
that  hsus  not  already  Ihhmi  implied  in  them,  if 
not  expressed.  Indeed,  I  should  not  consider  these  pages 
written  to  any  purj)ose  if  they  did  not  give  some  indi- 
cation of  what  I  l)elieve  to  be  the  dominant  trend  of 
American  civilisation.  A  certain  amount  of  ccmdensed 
exj)lication  and  recapitulation  may  not,  however,  Im  out 
of  place. 

In  spite  of  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  which 
American  civilisation  consists,  and  in  spite  of  the  ever- 
ready  pitfalls  of  spurious  generalisation,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  very  distinctly  an  American  note,  different 
in  pitch  and  tone  from  any  note  in  the  European  con- 
cert. The  scale  to  which  it  belongs  is  not,  in<leed,  one 
out  of  all  relation  to  that  of  the  older  hemisphere,  in 
the  way,  for  example,  in  which  the  laws  governing  Chi- 
nese music  seem  to  stand  apart  from  all  relations  to 
those  on  which  the  Sonata  Ai)piissionata  is  constructed. 
"The  American,"  as  Emei-son  said,  "is  only  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  English  genius  into  new  conditions, 
more  or  less  propitious;"  and  the  American  not(\  sus  I 
undei-stand  it,  is,  with  allowance  for  modifications  by 
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other  niiti(>iiiiliti(;s,  after  all  iiicrely  the  New  Worhl  in- 
carnation of  a  Britisli  potentiality. 

To  sum  it  up  in  one  word  is  hardly  practieable ;  even 
a  Carlylean  epithet  eould  scarcely  focus  the  content  of 
this  idea.  It  includes  a  sense  of  illimitable  expansion 
and  possibility;  an  almost  childlike  confidence  in  hunmn 
ability  and  fearlessness  of  both  the  present  and  the 
future ;  a  widei*  realisation  of  human  brotherhood  than 
liius  yet  existed ;  a  j^reater  theoretical  willingness  to 
judge  by  the  individual  rather  than  by  the  class ;  a 
breezy  indifference  to  authority  and  a  positive  predilec- 
tion for  innovation ;  a  marked  alertness  of  mind  and  a 
manifold  variet}'  of  interest;  above  all,  an  inextinguish- 
able hopeful. ics.s  and  courage.  It  is  easy  to  lay  one's 
fingei"  in  America  upon  almost  every  one  of  the  great 
defects  of  civilisation  —  even  those  defects  which  are 
8i)ecially  characteristic  of  the  civilisation  of  the  Old 
World.  'Hie  United  States  cannot  claim  to  1k3  exempt 
from  manifestations  of  economic  slavery,  of  grinding 
the  faces  of  the  [)ooi',  of  ex[)loitation  of  the  weak,  of 
unfair  distribution  of  wealth,  of  unjust  m(moi)oly,  of 
une(pud  laws,  of  industrial  and  commercial  chicanery, 
of  disgraceful  ignorance,  of  economic  fallacies,  of  public 
corruption,  of  interested  legislation,  of  want  of  public; 
spirit,  of  vulgar  ])oasting  and  chauvinism,  of  snobliery, 
of  chuss  prejudice,  of  I'cspect  of  pei-sons,  of  a  i)reference 
of  the  matei'ial  over  the  spiritual.  In  a  word,  America 
has  not  attained,  or  nearly  attained,  perfection.  I5ut 
below  and  behind  and  beyond  all  its  weaknesses  and 
evils,  there  is  the  grand  fact  of  a  noble;  national  theory, 
founded  on  reason  and  conscience.  Those  may  scoff 
who  will  at  the  idea  of  anything  so   intangible  l)eing 
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allowed  to  coiiiit  seriously  in  tluM'stiinatioii  (if  :i  iiutioirs 
or  iiii  iiidividiiiirs  liappiiu'ss  hut  the  man  «tf  any  iniaj^i- 
nation  eau  surely  eoneeive  the  stimulus  of  the  constantly 
ahiding  sense  of  a  fine  national  ideal.  The  vagaries  of 
the  ('ongress  at  Washington  may  S(»metimes  cause  a 
nmn  moie  pei'sonal  inconvenience  than  the  doings  of 
tlie  Parliament  at  Westminster,  hut  they  cannot  wound 
his  self-respect  or  insult  his  reason  in  the  same  way  as 
the  idea  of  Iw-ing  ruled  hy  a  gn>u[>  of  individuals  who 
have  merely  taken  the  trouhle  to  1h'  horn.  The  Imuteur 
and  insolence  of  those  "ahove"  us  are  always  unpleas- 
ant, hut  they  are  much  easier  to  liear  when  we  feel  that 
they  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  theory  of  the 
society  in  which  they  ai)pear,  and  are  at  woi-st  merely 
sporadic  manifest<itions.  Even  the  tyranny  of  trusts  is 
not  to  he  com[)ared  to  the  tyranny  of  landl<»rdism  ;  for 
the  one  is  felt  to  l»e  merely  an  unha[)py  and  (it  is 
hoped)  temporary  alierration  of  well-meant  social 
machinery,  .vl'ile  the  other  seems  hred  in  the  very  hone 
of  the  natioiiai  existence.  It  is  the  old  story  «)f  freedom 
and  hardshii)  l>tMng  prefcrahle  to  chains  and  luxury. 
The  material  environment  of  the  A'nerican  may  often 
iKi  far  less  interesting  and  suggestive  than  that  <»f  the 
European,  hut  his  mind  is  freer,  his  mental  attitude 
more  ehistie.  Every  American  carries  a  marshal's  haton 
ill  his  knapsack  in  a  way  that  has  hardly  ever  heen  true 
in  Europe.  It  may  not  assume  a  more  tangihle  shape 
than  a  feeling  of  self-respect  that  has  never  heen 
wounded  hy  the  thoJight  of  pei'sonal  inferiority  for 
merely  conventional  reasons  ;  hut  he  must  l)e  a  materi- 
alist indeed  who  undervalues  this  [triceless  possession. 
It  is  something  for  a  country  to  have  reached  the  stage 
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of  piissiii^  "  ivsolutions,"  even  if  tlieir  coiivei'sioii  into 
"acts"  lags  a  little;  it  is  bootless  to  sneer  at  a  real 
"  land  of  promise  "  lieeanse  it  is  not  at  once  and  in  every 
way  a  "  land  of  perfornuuiee." 

There  is  sonietliinj^  wonderfully  rare  and  delieate  in 
the  finest  blossoms  of  Anieriean  eivilisation  —  s<mie- 
tliing  that  can  hardly  Im  paralleled  in  Europe.  The 
mind  that  h:is  l>een  Immght  up  in  an  atmosphere  theo- 
retically free  from  all  false  standards  and  conventional 
distinctions  ac(|uires  a  sinfjularly  unbiaNsed,  detache<l, 
al)solute,  purely  human  way  of  viewing  life.  In  Matthew 
Arnohl's  [)hr.ise,  "it  sees  life  steadily  and  sees  it  whole." 
Just  this  attitude  seems  unattainable  in  England ; 
neither  in  my  reading  nor  my  pei-sonal  experience  have 
I  encountered  what  I  mean  elsewhere  than  in  America. 
We  may  feel  ouixelves,  for  examide,  the  e([ual  of  a  mar- 
quis, but  does  he  ?  And  even  if  he  does,  do  A,  and  H, 
and  C  ?  No  profoundness  of  belief  in  our  own  superi- 
ority or  the  superiority  of  a  hundile  friend  to  the  aristo- 
crat can  make  us  ignore  thecircumanduent  ftelinrjfon  the 
subject  in  the  same  way  that  the  man  brought  uj)  in  the 
American  vacuum  does. 

The  true-l)orn  American  is  absolutely  incapable  of 
coniprehen<ling  the  sense  of  difference  between  a  lord 
and  a  plelniian  that  is  forced  on  the  most  idiilosophical 
among  oui-selves  by  the  mere  pressure  of  the  social 
atmosphere.  It  is  for  him  a  fourth  dimension  of  space; 
it  may  be  talked  abt)ut,  but  practically  it  ha*5  no  exist- 
ence. It  is  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  for 
an  American  to  attempt  graciously  to  put  royalty  at  ifcs 
ejise,  and  to  try  politely  to  make  it  forget  its  anomalous 
position.      The  British  radical  philosopher  may  attain 
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the  height  of  Maying,  "  With  11  gruut  sum  ohtaiiicd  I  this 
*  fretMhrni ' ; "  tlie  American  may  honeHtly  reply,  "  Hnt  I 
wiiH  free-lH>rn." 

It  is  neoesHary  to  take  long  views  of  American  civili- 
Hution  ;  not  to  fix  our  ga/e  U[)on  small  evils  in  the  fore- 
ground, not  to  mistake  an  attuck  of  moml  nietisles  for  a 
scorlmtic  tiiint.  It  is  ([uite  conceivahle  that  a  philo- 
sophic oliserver  of  a  century  ago  might  almost  have  pre- 
<licted  the  moral  and  social  coui'se  of  events  in  the 
I'nited  States,  if  he  had  only  l)een  inf(>rmed  of  the  com- 
ing material  conditions,  such  as  the  overwhelmingly 
mpid  growth  of  the  country  in  wealth  and  population, 
coupled  with  a  democratic  form  of  government.  Kven  if 
iissured  that  the  ultimate  state  of  the  nation  would  Im 
satisfactory,  he  would  still  have  foreseen  the  ditliculties 
henuning  its  progress  toward  the  ideal :  the  inevitahle 
dehiys,  disappointments,  and  set-lnicks  ;  the  struggle  Ik;- 
tween  the  gross  and  the  spiritual ;  the  troubles  arising 
friiin  the  constjint  accession  of  new  rsiw  material  In'fore 
the  ohl  wius  wehled  into  shape.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
present  evils  of  America  to  lead  us  to  despair  of  the 
Republic,  if  only  we  let  a  legitimate  imagination  place  us 
on  a  view-point  sutticiently  distant  and  suHiciently  high 
to  enable  us  to  look  backwards  and  forwards  over  long 
stretches  of  time,  and  lose  the  effect  of  small  roughnesses 
in  the  foreground.  Kven  M.  de  Toc<iueville  exagger- 
ated the  evils  existing  when  he  wrote  his  famous  work, 
and  forecjust  catastrophes  that  have  never  arisen  and 
seem  daily  less  and  less  likely  ever  to  arise.  Let  it  be 
enough  for  the  present  that  America  hsus  worked  out  *'a 
rough  average  happiness  for  the  million,"  that  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  have  attained  a  by  no  means  des- 
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l»i<'iil»i('  aiiKMint  of  iii(1('{K>ii(U*iK'()  and  ((Hiit'ort.  Tiiose 
wlio  ai'o  apt  to  tliiiik  tliat  tlit!  comfort  4»f  tin;  crowd 
must  mean  the  ennui  of  the  cultured  may  safely  1k} 
reminded  of  OU'ruiann's  saying,  that  no  individual  life 
can  (or  ought  to)  l>t  happy  pann^c  an  milieu  tlfn  //<f/t- 
enitionx  t/nl  tion(frcnf.  Thi&  S(»urcc  of  unhappinesH,  at 
any  rate,  is  h\ss  potent  in  the  United  States  than  else- 
where. It  is  only  natur.d  that  material  prosperity  should 
fMMue  mori' (piickly  than  emancipation  from  ignonince,  as 
Professor  Norton  has  noted  in  a  masterly,  though  perha[>s 
characterislically  pessimistic,  article  in  the  Forum  for 
Fehruary,  ISJMI.  It  may,  too,  Ik;  true,  jus  the  same  writer 
remarks,  that  the  connnon  school  system  of  America 
does  little  "to  (piicken  the  imagination,  to  rehne  and 
elevate  the  moral  intelligence;"  and  the  remark  is  valu- 
able as  a  not(!  of  warning.  But  it  may  well  be  asked 
whether  tlu;  American  school  system  is  in  this  respect 
unfavoura])ly  distinguislu'd  from  that  of  any  other 
country;  and  it  must  not  Ix;  forgotten  that  even  instruc- 
tion in  ordinary  t()[>ics  stimulates  the  soil  f(»r  more 
valuable  growths.  The  methods  of  the  Salvation  Arniy 
do  not  appeal  to  the  <lilettante ;  but  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  the  grandchildren  of  the  man  whose  imagi- 
nation has  iK'en  touched,  if  ever  so  slightly,  by  the  crude 
a[)i)eal  of  trombones  out  of  tune  and  the  sight  of  poke- 
bonnets  and  backward-striding  maidens,  will  Ixj  more 
intelligent  and  susce[)tible  human  beings  than  the  grand- 
children of  the  chawbacon  whose  mental  horizon  has 
been  l)ounded  by  the  bottom  of  his  pewter  mug. 

Those  who  think  for  themselves  will  naturally  make 
more  mistakes  than  those  who  carefully  follow  the 
dictates  of  a  competent  authority;  but  there  are  other 
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colli! terlMilaiR'in^^  advautaj^t^s  which  bring  the  entcr[)ris- 
ing  iiiistake-niaker  nunc  s[n'e<lily  to  the  goal  than  his 
impeccable  rival.  The  poet  might  almost  have  sung 
"'Tis  l)etter  to  have  erred  and  learned  than  never  to 
have  erred  at  all."  The  intellertual  monopoly  of  Hng- 
land  is,  perhaps,  even  m<ire  dangerous  than  the  material. 
The  monastic  societies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  too 
apt  to  insist  on  certain /W/v««  of  knowledge,  and  to  think 
that  real  wisdom  is  the  prerogative  of  the  few.  And  we 
undoubtedly  owe  many  of  the  healthy  breezes  of  rebel- 
lion and  scepticism  in  such  matters  to  the  example  of 
America.  The  keen-eyed  Yankees  distinguish  more 
clearly  than  we  do  ])etween  the  essential  conditions  of 
existence  and  the  *' stupid  and  vulgar  accidents  of 
human  contrivance,"  and  are  consequently  readier  to  lay 
irreverent  hands  on  time-honoured  abuses.  If  a  balance 
could  be  struck  between  the  influence  of  Europe  on 
America  and  that  of  America  on  Europe,  it  is  not  l)y 
any  means  clear  that  the  scale  would  descend  in  favour 
of  the  older  world. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  influential  witnesses  in  favour 
of  the  theory  that  the  development  of  the  democratic 
spirit  is  bound  inevitably  to  hamper  individuality 
and  encourage  mediocrity.  De  Tocqueville,  Scherer, 
Renan,  Maine,  Bourget,  Matthew  Arnold,  all  lend  the 
weight  of  their  names  to  this  conclusion.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  this  theory  is  sui)ported  by  the  social 
facts  of  the  United  States.  When  we  have  made  al- 
lowance for  the  aUspuce  of  a  numl>er  of  picturescjue 
phenomena  which  are  due  to  tempoml  and  physical 
conditions,  and  would  be  equally  lacking  if  the  country 
were  an  autocracy  or  oligarchy,  there  remains  in  the 
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TiiitiMl  States  greater  nunu  for  the  <levelopment  of  idio- 
syncraHV  than,  perlmiw,  in  any  other  country.  It  has 
h(>en  paraihixieally  argued  hy  an  KngliNli  writer  tliat 
indivichialiHUi  couUl  not  reach  its  higliest  i)oint  except 
in  a  sooialiHtic  community ;  i.e.^  that  the  unhridled 
competition  of  the  present  (hty  (Irives  sfpiare  i^egs  into 
roun<l  holes  and  thus  forces  the  individual,  for  the  sake 
of  hread  and  hutter,  to  do  that  which  is  foreign  to  liis 
nature ;  whereas  in  an  i<leal  socialism  each  individual 
wouhl  l)e  encouraged  to  follow  his  own  Itentand  develop 
his  own  special  talent  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  seems  true  of  the  United  States. 
The  career  there  is  more  open  to  the  talents  ;  the  world 
is  an  oyster  which  the  in<lividual  can  open  with  many 
kinds  of  knives;  v/hat  the  Germans  call  "tt/n«af^7w," 
or  changing  one's  profession  as  one  changes  one's  hoi-se, 
is  much  more  feasible  in  the  New  World  than  in  the  Old. 
The  freedom  and  largeness  f)f  opi)ortunity  is  a  stimulus 
to  all  strong  minus.  Lincoln,  as  Professor  Dowden 
remarks,  would  in  the  Middle  Ages  have  probably  con- 
tinue<l  t«>  split  rails  all  his  life. 

The  fact  is  that  if  the  predominant  power  of  a  few 
great  minds  is  diminished  in  a  democracy,  it  is  because, 
together  with  such  minds,  a  thousand  others  are  at  work 
contributing  to  the  total  result.  .  .  .  It  is  surely  for  the 
advantage  of  the  most  eminent  minds  that  they  should  be 
surrounded  by  men  of  energy  and  intellect,  who  belong 
neither  to  the  class  of  hero- worshippers  nor  to  the  class  ot 
I'uh'ts-ih'-i'Juiiiihi'e. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  with  an  increased  population 
and  the  multiplicity  of  interests  and  intlnences  at  play  on 
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iiHMi.  \vt'  luiiy  expfct  a  greater  divtMsity  nf  iiuMital  tyiM's  in  the 
tilt  lire  than  coulil  l»e  t'uiuul  at  any  in'iitxl  in  tlie  past.  Tlie 
supposed  uniforniity  of  «<H'iety  in  a  democratic  age  is  appar- 
ent, not  real;  artiticial  ilistinctions  ar  replaced  by  natural 
differences  ;  and  witliin  the  one  ^'reat  otniniunity  exists  a  vast 
nund)er  of  smaller  coninmnities,  each  having  its  special  in- 
tellectual and  moral  <'haracteristics.  In  the  few  essentials 
of  s(K'ial  order  the  majiuity  rightly  has  its  way,  hut  within 
certain  broad  bounds,  which  are  tixed,  there  remains  ample 
scope  for  the  action  of  a  nudtitude  of  various  minorities.  — 
*'  Xcw  Sfmilrs  ill  Lifrrtifiin-,^'  In/  I'mf.  K.  IhtWihtk. 


The  so-called  uniformity  and  monotony  of  American 
life  struck  me  a.s  existing  in  api»eamn(  c  much  more 
t'lan  in  reality.  If  all  my  ten  nei^-ibours  ha\e  pretty 
nuicli  tlie  same  income  and  enjoy  pretty  nundi  the  same 
comforts,  their  little  .social  circle  is  <  crtainly  in  a  sense 
much  more  uniform  than  if  their  incomes  raugod  down 
from  i:iO,OOOto  i;:500  and  tlieir  household  state  from 
several  powdered  footmen  to  a  little  maid-of-all-work  ; 
but  surely  in  all  that  really  matters  —  in  tluuights,  ideas, 
pers(»nal  habits  and  tastes,  internal  storms  and  calms, 
the  elements  of  traijfedv  .md  comedv,  talents  and  ambi- 
tions,  loves  and  fears  —  the  former  c in de  might  be  infi- 
nitely more  varied  than  the  latter.  Many  critics  of 
American  life  seem  to  have  bee»  led  awav  bv  nierelv 
external  similarities,  and  to  have  jumpetl  at  once  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  Philadelpbian  must  be  as  nuu  h  like 
another  as  each  little  red-bri(d\.  white-stooped  house  of 
the  Quaker  City  is  like  its  neighbours.  A  single  glance 
at  the  enormous  number  of  lnte1U<ieut  faces  one  sees  in 
American  society,   or  even    in    an   .\merican  street,   is 
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enougl).  to  tlLioipate  the  idea  that  this  can  be  a  country 
of  greater  monotony  than,  say,  Enghmd,  where  expres- 
sionless faces  are  hv  no  means  uncommon,  even  in  the 
best  circles.  America  is  more  monotonoits  than  England, 
if  a  more  equital>Ie  distribution  of  material  comforts  be 
monotony ;  it  is  not  so,  if  the  (juestion  be  of  originality 
of  character  and  susceptibility  to  ideas. 
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